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EDITORIAI,. 

It  is  rarely  that  discussion  is  both  pene¬ 
trating  and  polite.  Usually  it  is  either  pene¬ 
trating  and  rasping,  or  else  polite  and  inane. 
Recent  proceedings  at  technical  societies 
widely  separated  by  geographical  position  ac¬ 
centuate  this  tendency.  To  discuss  another 
man’s  views  only  to  emphasize  points  of 
minor  disagreement  is  no  less  unprofitable 
than  the  habit  of  offering  a  meaningless  eulogy 
which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  writ¬ 
ten  discussions  appear  to  be  more  generally 
profitable  than  those  spoken  in  open  meeting. 
When  putting  thoughts  to  paper  the  personal 
clement  is  more  apt  to  be  placed  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  there  is  a  more  manifest  effort 
to  get  at  the  realities  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  excellent  contem¬ 
porary,  the  British  Columbia  Mining  Record, 
that  Mr.  S.  F.  Parrish,  the  late  manager  of 
Le  Roi  mine,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before 
condemnation  on  account  of  the  fiasco  at  Ross- 
land.  When  Mr.  Parrish  lived  in  Colorado 
he  was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
the  many  capable  engineers  who  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  Leadville  district. 

The  description  of  the  operations  at  the  St. 
Eugene  mine,  to  be  found  on  another  page, 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  beneficiation 
of  silver-lead  ores  has  been  handicapped  in 
British  Columbia,  by  reason  of  a  poor  lead 
market  and  high  smelter  charges.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  record  an  improvement  in  conditions 
and  a  consequent  resumption  of  operations  at 
this  representative  property. 

The  famous  old  mining  district  of  Bendigo, 
in  Australia,  is  exhibiting  healthy  vigor.  Dur¬ 
ing  1903  the  output  was  224,747  oz.  of  gold,  as 
against  190,164  oz.  the  year  before;  the  total 
dividends  declared  by  the  mining  companies 
also  increased  from  ^319, 370  to  £213437.  The 
first  quarter  of  1904  shows  a  yield  of  60,505 
oz.,  this  being  a  further  increase  as  compared 
to  the  March  quarter  of  last  year.  While  mill¬ 
ing  methods  at  Bendigo  are  still  antiquated, 
there  is  no  district  in  the  world  where  actual 
mining  of  ore  is  more  economically  carried 
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out.  This  is  proved,  for  instance,  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  dividends  earned  on  the  exploitation 
of  low-grade  ores.  It  averages  more  than  five 
dollars  for  every  ounce  extracted.  That  is  a 
high  ratio. 


The  adoption  of  fine  grinding  in  flint  mills 
previous  to  cyanidation — that  is,  of  intention¬ 
ally  creating  a  slime — has  been  adopted  by 
Messrs.  G.  A.  and  H.  A.  Denny  at  the  New 
Goch  mine,  on  the  Rand,  and  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  at  the  Cinderella  Deep  and  in  other 
mills  under  their  direction.  We  understand 
that  experiments  made  at  El  Oro,  Mexico, 
also  indicate  that  the  use  of  tube  mills  for 
fine  grinding  permits  of  a  rapid  extraction  by 
cyanide  solutions.  At  several  other  mines 
similar  trials  are  being  made,  and  we  expect 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  developments  in  recent  practice.  The 
pioneer  work  with  these  flint  or  tube  mills  was 
done  at  Kalgoorlie,  as  has  been  recorded  in 
this  Journal  from  time  to  time. 


In  view  of  the  approaching  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Chandler’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  professor  at  the  foundation  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  render  some  acknowledgment  of  his 
services,  and  to  this  end  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Schools  of  Science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  raising  funds  to  present  Dr.  Chandler’s 
portrait  to  the  University.  Old  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  men  all  over  the  world  will 
be  interested  in  this  matter,  and  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  testify  their  regard  and 
appreciation  for  a  profes.sor  who  has  done  so 
much  toward  the  development  of  their  alma 
mater.  As  professor  of  chemistry,  as  dean, 
and  as  an  individual  Dr.  Chandler  has  won 
the  regard  of  successive  classes  at  Columbia, 
and  of  many  other  men  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  graduate  from  the  great  school 
of  mines  of  New  York  City. 


The  situation  in  Colorado  continues  to  be 
bad.  in  so  far  as  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State  are  concerned.  We  feel  assured,  and  are 
bound  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  is 
bad  whether  manifested  by  excited  citizens 
or  by  reckless  agitators,  except  when  due  to 
the  latter  it  is  obviously  reprehensible  while 
when  chargeable  to  the  former  such  disorder 
is  likely  to  be  excused.  On  another  page 
we  publish  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Wins¬ 
low,  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
the  Mine  Operators’  Association.  He  states 
their  side  of  the  case  ably ;  whether  it  is 
convincing,  our  readers  will  judge.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  us  that  so  many  of  the 
best  professional  men  have  become  so  ob¬ 
sessed  by  their  resentment  of  the  brutal  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  labor  agitators  that  they  are  willing 
to  go  to  great  length  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  lawful  method  is  the  only  one  which  will 


prove  lasting;  it  is  the  only  one  which  will 
save  a  great  mining  region  from  that  tendency 
to  anarchy  which  has  marked  the  political 
debauchery  and  labor  riots  of  the  past  ten 
years. 


In  connection  with  the  complaint  made  in 
Western  Australia  that  a  group  of  mines  was 
employing  alien — especially  Italian — labor  to 
the  detriment  of  the  resident  population,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  manager  of  the 
mines  referred  to  has  given  instructions  to  his 
superintendents  to  “dismiss  any  man  not  cap¬ 
able  of  speaking  or  understanding  the  English 
language.”  No  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
institutions  of  a  country  is  possible  until  the 
language  of  its  people  is  understood,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  action  above 
recorded  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  check¬ 
ing  labor  troubles,  many  of  which  arise  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  spirit  of  popular 
government. 


GERMAN  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

Owing  to  heavy  production  and  resulting 
demoralization  in  market  prices  through  keen 
competition,  the  cement  makers  of  Germany 
are  gradually  agreeing  on  the  ‘sales  agency’ 
plan,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the 
potash  salts  industry.  Fourteen  cement  works 
in  Rhenish-Westphalia  have  already  announced 
that  they  are  in  an  incorporated  syndicate  with 
limited  liability  which  appraises  membership 
according  to  productive  capacity  by  allotting 
one  share  to  each  thousand  casks  of  annual 
output.  For  each  share  of  working  capital  the 
members  deposit  in  cash  $6.25,  and  as  security 
$12.50  in  bills.  A  member  may  sell  40  per 
cent  of  his  quota,  and  should  his  orders  cal! 
for  a  larger  quantity,  the  syndicate  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  substitute  the  brands  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  whose  business  may  not  be  equally  pros¬ 
perous.  The  selling  price  will  be  fixed  an¬ 
nually  by  the  syndicate,  and  any  surplus  from 
sales  will  be  divided  among  the  members  in 
the  ratio  of  their  shareholdings.  .\s  yet  no 
allotment  of  exports  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
obligatory  for  members  in  the  syndicate  to  pay 
a  tax  of  $1.25  for  every  10  tons  exported.  What 
effect  this  tax  will  have  on  export  prices  may 
be  conjectured.  American  consumers  imported 
from  Germany  last  year  245,966  long  tons  of 
cement,  which  was  equivalent  to  59.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign  receipts.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  also  what  effect  the  formation 
of  this  German  syndicate  will  have  on  aggres¬ 
sive  competitors  in  Belgium.  Belgium  fur¬ 
nished  America  last  year  with  131,710  tons 
of  cement,  or  31.8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
indicating  that  competition  with  Germany  here 
is  growing.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  cement  in  the  world,  and  in  1903 
used  approximately  4,697,843  long  tons,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 


U.  S.  MINING  LAW. 

A  few  days  ago  the  editor  of  this  Journ.\l 
received  an  official  invitation  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  law  dealing 
with  mineral  lands,  the  matter  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  Commission  on  Public  Lands, 
of  which  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  secretary.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  our  readers  to  be  told 
that  among  mining  engineers.  Dr.  R.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  is  the  recognized  authority  on  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  regulations  which  are  popularly,  but 
not  officially,  known  as  the  U.  S.  Mining  Law. 
Therefore  we  suggested  to  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
we  urged  upon  Dr.  Raymond  that  the  best 
manner  of  getting  at  the  views  of  properly 
qualified  mining  men  was  to  publish  an  article 
in  our  columns,  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  explaining  the  desire  for  criticism 
and  suggestion  of  changes  in  regulations  which 
so  vitally  concern  the  well-being  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry.  Dr.  Raymond  kindly  consented 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  there  will  be  found  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  at  his  capable  hands.  Wc 
trust  that  many  mining  engineers,  saturated 
with  the  unpleasant  experience  of  litigation 
over  ore  deposits,  will  take  the  trouble,  as 
public-spirited  citizens,  to  embody  their  views 
on  this  subject,  addressing  their  communi¬ 
cations  either  to  Mr.  Pinchot  or  to  this  office. 
It  may  appear  desirable  to  publish  some  of 
the  comment  in  our  columns,  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  further  opinions  on  specific  points. 
We  commend  the  matter  to  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  readers. 

CIRCULAR  OR  RECTANGULAR  SHAFTS 
FOR  COAL  MINES. 

One  of  the  distinctions  between  coal  and 
metal  mining  is  that  the  former  deals  usually 
with  a  more  or  less  regular  deposit  underly¬ 
ing  practically  all  the  ground  that  the  mining 
company  is  developing,  while  metalliferous  de¬ 
posits  are  notoriously  irregular  and  usually  of 
limited  extent.  Hence,  while  there  are  very 
few  metal  mines  where  the  engineer  knew  he 
had  a  20  years  supply  of  ore  before  he  sunk  a 
shaft,  coal  mines  are  opened  on  similar  knowl¬ 
edge  every  day.  This  justifies  the  colliery  engi¬ 
neer  in  making  large  outlays  on  permanent  im¬ 
provements.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  easterri  States  the  shafts  recently 
sunk  are,  as  a  rule,  lined  with  concrete,  the 
high  initial  cost  being  offset  by  the  probable 
freedom  from  charges  for  repairs.  At  one  old 
anthracite  mine  near  Scranton  the  shaft  was 
practically  retimbered  four  times  in  12  years. 
Mine  lumber  that  but  a  few  years  ago  could 
be  had  in  the  newly  opened  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts  for  $12  per  1,000  ft.  now  costs  $30,  and 
the  price  is  advancing.  So  that,  as  far  as  coal 
mines  in  the  East  are  concerned,  American 
engineers  have  begun  to  follow  European  prac¬ 
tice  and  wood  will  never  again  be  used  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been. 
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With  the  change  from  wood  to  concrete  the 
question  of  cross  section  is  bound  to  arise;  in 
fact,  it  is  already  under  discussion.  American 
engineers  have  sunk  shafts  of  rectangular  sec¬ 
tion,  because  using  timber  that  shape  is  easiest 
to  maintain,  hence  cheapest.  With  concrete, 
liowever,  where  the  item  of  maintenance  is  un¬ 
important,  the  question  of  the  best  cross  sec¬ 
tion  resolves  itself  into  the  factors  of  capacity 
and  first  cost.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
shafts  of  circular  section  have  been  sunk  at 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  but  at  a  mine  just 
opened  on  the  Monongahela  river  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  has  shown  reluctance  to  adopt  outright 
European  practice,  and  his  perception  of  its 
merits,  by  making  the  main  shaft  elliptical  in 
section,  a  compromise  between  the  rectangle 
and  the  circle  that  possesses  little  merit.  Be¬ 
fore  long  some  engineer  will  throw  over  all 
prejudice  and  -sink  a  shaft  of  circular  cross 
section. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  gained  is  the 
economy  in  concrete.  A  round  tube  will  re¬ 
sist  much  higher  pressure  than  a  rectangular 
one  with  two  wide  sides ;  again,  as  a  circle  rep¬ 
resents  one  limit  of  the  ratio  of  perimeter  to 
area,  a  given  amount  of  material  arranged  in  a 
circle  will  enclose  most  space.  Therefore  a 
circular  shaft  for  given  resistance  to  pressure 
and  for  a  given  area  of  cross  section  will  re¬ 
quire  least  concrete  for  lining. 

The  chief  objections  urged  against  follow¬ 
ing  European  practice  have  been  (i)  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  maintaining  guides,  without  the  fre¬ 
quent  cross  buntons  necessary  in  a  rectangular 
shaft,  (2)  the  small  size  of  the  cars  that  can 
be  hoisted  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
shaft  section,  that  is,  the  amount  of  waste 
space  in  a  circular  shaft,  and  (3)  increased 
difficulty  in  ventilation. 

Of  these  objections  only  the  last  calls  for 
much  comment.  It  is  quite  possible  by  using 
steel  beams  at  intervals  to  have  as  durable  and 
safe  a  method  of  securing  guides  as  anyone 
need  desire.  The  large  area  of  the  shaft  is  no 
disadvantage  if  the  shaft  is  used  for  a  down¬ 
cast  ;  in  fact,  it  prevents  the  movement  of  cages 
from  interfering  with  the  air  current.  The 
last  objection,  however,  is  not  easily  answered, 
(lenerally  speaking,  a  shaft  used  for  hoisting 
will  not  be  used  as  an  upcast,  both  on  account 
of  the  contaminated  mine  air  increasing  the 
danger  of  an  explosion,  and  because  the  top 
works,  necessary  where  the  fan  exhausts,  are 
a  check  upon  the  rapid  output  of  coal.  A 
shaft  of  circular  section  cannot  with  economy 
be  divided  into  compartments  with  one  for 
an  upcast,  hence  there  is  need  of  a  separate 
air  shaft.  Where,  however,  an  air  shaft  is 
already  sunk,  or  where  the  coal  is  near  sur¬ 
face,  both  these  objections  lose  weight. 

In  short,  main  hoisting  shafts  of  circular 
cross  sections  will  be  in  use  before  long  at 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines.  The  question  is, 
what  engineer  will  be  the  first  to  sink  one? 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  common  errors  in  the  use  of  technical  terms. 
The  literature  of  mining  suffers  from  careless¬ 
ness  in  this  regard,  and  if  we  refer  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  so  often  it  is  in  the  belief  that  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  of  expression  will  contribute  to  lucidity 
of  thought  and  enhance  the  value  of  recorded 
observations  in  the  wide  field  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Previous  references  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  found  in  these  columns  under  date 
of  October  24,  1903,  and  January  21,  1904. 

The  words  ‘dip,’  ‘hade’  and  ‘pitch’  are  used 
confusedly ;  we  would  suggest  that  ‘dip’  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of 
strata  and  lodes,  while  ‘hade’  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  inclination  of  faults.  The  angle 
made  by  an  ore-shoot — not  ore  ‘chute’ — in  the 
plane  of  a  lode  is  its  ‘pitch ;’  this  also,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  ought  to  be  measured  from 
the  horizontal. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  in  metallurgy  to 
employ  the  word  ‘tank’  for  a  receptacle  erected 
to  hold  either  water  or  solution,  while  a  ‘vat’ 
was  an  excavation  made  in  the  ground;  but 
this  distinction  no  longer  obtains.  It  would 
seem  better  to  consider  ‘tanks’  as  receptacles 
for  water;  they  become  ‘vats’  when  they  are 
filled  with  chemical  solutions;  in  other  words, 
‘vat’  is  the  metallurgical  equivalent  of  ‘tank.’ 
One  does  not  speak  of  a  vat  of  drinking  water, 
although  a  ‘wine  vat’  is  a  distinctly  recognized 
institution,  nor  should  one  speak  of  a  tank  of 
cyanide  solution.  Words  are  rendered  useful, 
like  men,  by  giving  each  an  allotted  task. 

‘Drift’  and  ‘drive’  are  words  commonly 
bungled;  a  miner  drives  his  working  ahead 
and  the  result  of  it  is  a  drift.  One  should  not 
say  that  20  feet  of  drifting  was  accomplished, 
or  the  north  drive  was  advanced  20  feet,  but 
20  feet  of  driving  was  done  and  the  north 
drift  was  extended  for  that  distance.  Both 
words  come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  drifan. 

Do  not  say  ‘electrical’  and  ‘geological’ — unless 
you  have  to — because  ‘electric’  and  ‘geologic’ 
are  shorter  and  mean  the  same.  It  savors  too 
much  of  the  Western  barber’s  shop  with  its 
steplike  growth  from  a  tonsorial  parlor  to  a 
tonsorialist  and  then  to  a  tonsorialistical  estab¬ 
lishment  ! 

‘Slimes’  and  ‘sands’  are  excessively  plural, 
like  a  Mormon’s  household.  ‘Slime’  and  ‘sand’ 
serve  the  same  purpose;  the  plural,  as  com¬ 
monly  employed,  is  a  careless  colloquialism ; 
one  may  as  well  always  speak  of  the  ‘ores’  of 
a  mine,  when  no  differentiation  is  intended. 
The  practice  becomes  inconvenient  when  com¬ 
pounding;  thus,  ‘slimes  plant’  and  ‘sands  vats’ 
are  evidently  clumsy  as  compared  to  slime- 
plant  and  sand-vats.  Where  no  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  or  grades  of  slime  or  of  sand  are  in  ques¬ 
tion,  why  use  the  plural  ?  This  carries  the  idea 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  slime  or  sand 
undergoing  treatment  and  if  such  be  the  case, 
the  plural  has  a  meaning;  but,  if  the  plural 


alone  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  generic  term,  it 
precludes  differentiation  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  such  a  suggestion  is  required,  and  it  is 
a  sloppy  use  of  words  without  any  apparent 
excuse.  The  same  can  be  said  of  ‘concen¬ 
trates’;  the  singular  is  better  unless  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  material  con¬ 
sists  of  several  varieties  of  mineral ;  which  is 
sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  the  case. 
As  a  glaring  example  of  the  misuse  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  we  would  instance  that  prevalent 
in  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  where  the  concen¬ 
trate  saved  on  shaking  tables  is  known  as 
“tailings” ;  this  usage  is  quite  established  in  this 
old  district,  chiefly  because  no  one  made  it 
his  business  to  protest. 

There  are  other  matters  of  style  worthy  ®f 
mention ;  but  we  fear  to  tread  upon  dangerous 
ground.  The  split  infinitive  is  a  matter  of 
taste — and  the  want  of  it.  Many  engineers 
will  have  heard  of  the  tramp  who  asked  the 
Boston  lady  for  a  little  sustenance,  and  when 
she  asked  him  to  split  wood  in  return  for  her 
hospitality  he  declined  because  he  did  not  care 
to  split  anything,  not  even  the  infinitive.  He 
was  given  several  kinds  of  pie. 

We  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  discarding 
of  certain  terms;  there  is  one  the  adoption  of 
which  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  Lord  A^^bury 
— he  is  known  better  to  science  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock — has  suggested  that  ‘manywhere’ 
would  fill  a  long  felt  want ;  we  need  an  equiva¬ 
lent  signifying  “in  many  places.”  We  have 
everywhere,  anywhere  and  nowhere;  why  not 
manywhere?  The  word  seems  to  fill  a  long  felt 
want ;  it  would  be  useful  manywhere. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

June  15. 

Quiet  still  prevails  in  the  metal  markets  and 
buying  is  limited.  Copper  has  been  dull  all 
the  week.  The  outlook  for  domestic  buying  is 
slightly  better,  though  consumers  still  are  hold¬ 
ing  off.  Demand  from  abroad  is  fair.  Tin 
quotations  declined  during  the  week,  but  to-day 
recovered  a  little.  The  lead  market  shows  no 
change,  though  the  American  Smelting  &  Re¬ 
fining  Company  has  refused  to  reduce  its  quo¬ 
tations.  Spelter  still  sells  slowly.  There  has 
been  no  improvement  in  prices  in  the  Joplin 
ore  market,  but  sales  during  the  past  week 
were  heavy. 

Silver  is  fairly  steady,  but  no  particular  de¬ 
mand  for  the  metal  is  reported. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  markets  conditions  are 
practically  unchanged,  though  low  prices  of 
pig  iron  are  drawing  out  inquiries  at  Pittsburg 
for  deliveries  into  the  third  quarters.  The 
Southern  furnaces  continue  busy,  and  are 
stocking  iron.  There  is  little  activity  in  the 
demand  for  finished  products. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  active 
in  Alabama  and  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  In 
the  West  the  markets  are  generally  quiet. 
Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  dulness  prevails. 
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ITie  doubly  refracting  calcspar  from  Iceland 
is  largely  used  for  polarisation  apparatus.  It 
is  expensive,  pure  lumps  being  worth  as  much 
as  $25.50  a  lb.,  and  it  seldom  sells  at  less  than 
$6.50  or  $7  a  pound. 


Basalt  comes  from  the  Latin  basaltes,  the 
name  of  a  dark,  hard  marble.  BasaK  is  a 
compact,  dark  rock,  the  origin  of  which  af¬ 
forded  the  subject  of  one  of  the  first  great 
disputes  in  geologic  history. 


Gangue  is  the  equivalent  of  veinstone;  it 
applies  to  the  earthy  or  non-metal-bearing 
parts  of  the  lode.  It  comes  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  meaning  a  group  or  collection  of 
persons  or  things,  as,  fgr  example,  a  gang  of 
men. 


.\ndesite  is'  derived  from  the  Andes,  of 
South  America,  where  this  rock  is  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent.  The  quartzose  variety  of  this 
rock  is  called  dacite,  after  the  ancient  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  which  is  now  covered  by 
T  ransylvania. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
about  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
annually  in  Great  Britain.  In  1903  the  output 
was  230,323,391  tons,  of  which  27.5  per  cent, 
or  63,422,548  tons,  was  consumed  outside  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Serpentine  is  always  of  secondary  nature, 
being  formed  by  the  alteration  of  ferro-mag- 
nesian  rocks,  such  as  pyroxenites  and  perido- 
tites.  It  usually  carries  chromite,  and  is  the 
only  source  from  which  this  mineral  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  commercial  quantities. 


The  oxides  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
groups,  known  as  ‘rare  earths’  acquired  in¬ 
dustrial  importance  in  1886,  when  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Auer  von  Welsbach  incandescent 
gas  lighting  system  was  made  public.  Since 
then  the  search  for  rare  earths  has  been 
eager. 


Gypsum  in  a  transparent  crystalline  state  is 
known  as  selenite;  when  finely  fibrous,  as  sat- 
inspar,  and  when  like  marble,  as  alabaster. 
More  than  half  the  world’s  supply  comes  from 
France,  where  the  annual  production  is  nearly 
2,500,000  metric  tons.  Ordinary  gypsum  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
paris  and  cements  and  as  a  fertilizer;  satin- 
spar,  for  beads,  and  alabaster  for  working  into 
vases  and  beautiful  statuettes. 


A  greaser  is  an  automatic  diamond  sorter; 
it  is  a  table  built  up  of  five  steps  covered  with 
a  coating  of  thick  grease  and  vibrates  rapidly 
as  the  concentrates  are  allowed  to  drop  on  to 
the  top  step  gradually.  The  diamonds  adhere, 
while  the  garnets,  zircons,  mica,  magnetite, 
pyrite  and  other  minerals  are  washed  off.  The 
machine  greatly  lessens  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  sorted  by  hand,  and  it  has  proved 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  used  at  the  South  African  diamond  mines. 
A  wide-awake  laborer  invented  the  machine. 


NITRATE  PROFITS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  the  nitrate  of 
soda  industry,  after  paying  an  ocean  freight 
and  export  duty  to  consuming  markets,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  44  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  along¬ 
side  steamer  in  Chile,  has  shown  a  total  net 
profit  of  approximately  27  per  cent  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1904.  This  profit, 
though  large,  has  been  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  reduction  made  in  the  individual  quota  of 
exports,  particularly  of  the  older  oiicinas 
whose  original  productive  capacity  has  been 
cut  26  per  cent  since  the  combination  began 
work,  in  1901.  At  present  there  are  no  less 
than  94  oficinas  enrolled,  among  which  will  be 
divided  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  exports  of 
1,635,454  long  tons.  This  allotment  is  the 
largest  on  record,  and  means  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  3  per  cent  m  the  quotas,  making  29 
per  cent  on  the  original  quantity  of  1,417,233 
tons,  four  years  ago. 

Fortunately,  the  consumption  has  grown 
apace,  making  the  record  at  1,483,068  tons  in 
the  past  fiscal  year.  The  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  and  of  blasting  powder  are  the 
largest  users,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
consumption  has  increased  over  31  per  cent 
during  the  year.  With  the  energetic  propa¬ 
ganda  has  come  higher  prices,  which,  in  most 
cases  fully  compensate  for  the  enhanced  cost 
of  labor  and  supplies  at  the  oficinas. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 
1904.  of  the  94  plants  in  the  combination,  85 


Net 

Company.  Profit. 

*AIianza  . £172,657 

I-agunas  .  46.354 

New  Paccha  &  Jazpampa .  5,005 

Salar  del  Carmen .  44.289 

San  Donato .  6,282 

San  Jorge .  50,607 

San  Ixirenzo . 

Santa  Rosa .  19.843 


*For  1902,  full  year;  1903,  six  months, 
exported  a  total  of  1,435,996  long  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  average  value  alongside 
steamer  in  Chile  was  $35.64  per  ton,  or  $51,- 
178,897.  There  was  paid  for  ocean  freight  to 
consuming  markets  an  average  of  $3.46  per 
ton,  or  $4,968,546.  The  Chilean  government’s 
share  from  the  export  duty  of  $12.32  per  ton, 
amounted  to  $17,691,481.  The  net  profit  to 
the  oficinas,  after  providing  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  averaged  $9.77  per  ton,  or  $14  - 
029,681,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is 
$3,661,800,  or  about  26  per  cent,  less  than  the 
export  tax  collected  by  the  government.  The 
year’s  profit  was  used  principally  in  paying 
dividends  at  rates  from  5  to  29  per  cent  on  the 
shares  of  incorporated  companies,  principally 
British ;  by  increasing  the  various  reserve 
funds,  and  in  establishing  the  new  ‘statutory 
reserve.’  This  ‘statutory  reserve’  will  absorb 
5  per  cent  of  the  annual  profits;  it  is  a  new 
amendment  to  the  Chilean  incorporation  law. 
In  the  case  of  one  large  company — the  Ali- 
anza — the  contribution  to  this  fund  amounted 
to  £3,300,  which  is  equivalent  to  is.  id.  (26c.) 
per  ton  on  the  annual  exports  of  60,955  to’is 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  company  earned  net 
profits  of  £111,195  from  June  17  to  December 
31,  1903,  and  besides  paying  6  per  cent  in  divi¬ 
dends,  disbursed  £40,000  as  a  4  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  old  shares  at  the  time  of  reorgani¬ 
zation,  in  July,  1903.  During  reconstruction 
the  company  also  deducted  from  profits  £11,000 
to  meet  debenture  interest. 

Some  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  oficinas  in 
the  past  year  may  be  had  from  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tabulation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  New  Paccha  & 
Jazpampa  Company,  with  a  comparatively  small 


capitalization  and  exports  of  only  13,772  tons 
in  1903  has  paid  in  dividends  22  per  cent  on 
its  preferred  stock,  and  7  per  cent  on  the  com¬ 
mon.  Another  interesting  feature,  shown  in 
the  table  above,  is  the  heavy  decrease  in  the 
profit  of  the  San  Jorge  Company.  The  short¬ 
age  is  explained  partly  by  the  stoppage  of 
work  at  the  oficina  for  two  months  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  boiling 
tanks  from  12  to  16,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
treatment  of  the  costra  and  lower-grade  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  intimated  that  by  shipping  this 
year  the  balance  of  last  year’s  quota,  the  loss 
in  profit  as  shown  above  will  be  fully  made 
up. 

Now  to  consider  the  railway  and  steamship 
service — a  most  important  branch  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  industry — there  are  seven  railways, 
whose  proportionate  share  of  the  exports  last 
year  was  as  follows :  Nitrate  Railways  Com¬ 
pany  running  to  the  ports  of  Iquiqui  and  Pisa- 
gua,  48.2  per  cent ;  Agua  Santa  to  Caleta 
Buena,  18.5  per  cent ;  Anglo-Chilean  to  Toco- 
pilla,  13.4  per  cent;  Junin  to  Junin,  9.6  per 
cent;  Taltal  to  Taltal,  5.3  per  cent;  Anto¬ 
fagasta  to  Antofagasta,  2.7  per  cent;  Aguas 
Blancas  to  Caleta  Coloso,  2.3  per  cent.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1902  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  shipments  from  Junin  and 
Tocopilla,  but  from  Iquiqui  and  Pisagua  the 
tonnage  has  shown  a  marked  falling  off.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  1904  are  very  good  for  the  Taltal  and 
Aguas  Blancas  railways,  as  several  new  ofici¬ 


1902. 

Balance 

Divi¬ 

dend. 

Net 

1903. 

Balance 

Divi¬ 

dend. 

Forward. 

% 

Profit. 

Forward. 

% 

£  1.543 

1 1,446 

10 

£111,195 

46,079 

£4,289 

6 

5 

766 

6 

5.590 

387 

7-9 

>.»35 

8,604 

10 

37.637 

1,348 

10 

2.5 

8,750 

4,420 

4 

11,293 

10 

22,464 

1.257 

7.5 

31,206 

6,276 

10 

9,101 

2.5 

21,123 

2.171 

2.5 

.. 

31,206 

6,276 

It. 

nas  in  that  territory  are  nearing  completion. 
Earnings  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  Company, 
the  largest  shipper,  permit  the  payment  of  5 
per  cent  in  dividends  annually,  and  in  1903  its 
working  expenses  absorbed  49.4  per  cent. 
Some  profit  has  also  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  sale  of  water. 

In  steamship  circles,  competition  has  created 
such  low  freight  rates  that  mo.st  of  the  ten 
companies  are  running  their  boats  without  in¬ 
surance.  It  is  hinted  that  should  this  de¬ 
moralization  in  freights  continue  the  shipping 
trade  will  eventually  be  controlled  by  a  few 
strong  hands.  One  of  the  more  important 
concerns,  the  Nitrate  Producers’  Steamship 
Company,  owning  six  boats  with  a  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  38,800  tons,  paid  7.5  per 
cent  in  dividends  during  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1904.  The  gross  profit  was  £27,530,  and 
after  deducting  general  expenses,  interest,  di¬ 
rectors’  fees,  income-tax,  and  dividends,  there 
has  been  placed  to  reserve  for  depreciation, 
etc.,  the  sum  of  £11,500,  leaving  £1,338  to  be 
carried  forward. 

With  regard  to  the  future  it  may  be  said 
that  the  producers’  combination  will  terminate 
in  two  years,  thus  fulfilling  its  five  years' 
agreement  to  regulate  exports  by  the  consump¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  producers,  realizing  a  sys¬ 
tematic  shrinkage  in  their  quota  of  exports, 
are  practising  more  economy.  Where  a  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  land  at  the  auction  sale 
last  November,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  re 
duce  treatment  charges  by  mixing  virgin  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  costras  from  the  older  proper¬ 
ties.  In  this  way  the  percentage  of  nitrate  in 
the  product  going  to  the  boiling  tanks  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  brings  a  better  market  price. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  arising  in  technical  practice  or 
suggested  by  articles  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the 
Kngineering  and  Mining  Journal. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  COLORADO. 

The  Editor: 

Sir. — I  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial 
concerning  the  Colorado  situation,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  9th.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
the  conditions  in  Cripple  Creek  approach  those 
of  anarchy;  I  also  agree  with  you  that  those 
conditions  are  to  be  deplored,  that  lawlessness 
of  all  kinds  should  be  suppressed  and  that 
the  only  fundamental  cure  is  not  only  in  the 
awakening  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
but  in  its  assertion  and  enforcement.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  equally  believe  that  there 
should  be  discrimination  used  in  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  several  acts,  and  that  allowances 
miLSt  be  made  for  the  provocations  suffered 
and  for  the  objects  striven  for.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  who  were  the  original  in¬ 
stigators  and  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  in 
Colorado,  and  who  are  consequently  to  blame 
for  the  present  situation.  The  acts  of  mine 
operators  and  citizens’  alliances,  which  may  be 
classed  as  illegal,  have  been  almost  entirely  in 
self  protection,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  cases,  in 
retaliation.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  there  has 
not  resulted  a  single  conviction  for  the  crimes 
of  violence  and  murder  in  Colorado,  which  are 
traceable  to  union  causes.  Where  law  is  lax 
and  the  proper  officials  ignore  and  fail  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  punish  glaring  crimes,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  be  said  in  justification  of 
the  man  or  the  association  of  men  who  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  retaliative  acts.  A  man  who  sees  an 
enemy  draw  his  gun  is  justified  in  shooting 
that  enemy,  even  though  technically  that  enemv 
may  not  be  proved  to  have  intended  to  kill 
the  man ;  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  who  know 
that  another  group  is  conspiring  to  ruin  and 
destroy  their  life  and  property  and  who  see  no 
adequate  protection  or  redress  by  regular 
channels,  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  sacrificed  passively.  Extenuating 
circumstances  are  recognized  in  the  framing 
and  execution  of  all  laws;  they  affect  the 
judgment  of  both  judge  and  juries.  There  are 
certain  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  are  above  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to 
these  all  acts  must  be  ultimately  referred.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  this  in  principle,  and 
that  our  differences  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  lie  in  a  confusion  of  terms.  A  de¬ 
parture  from  the  letter  of  the  law  is  always  to 
be  deplored  and  is  always  dangerous  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community;  the  motives 
and  objects  are  the  only  justification.  The 
greatest  danger  is  that  all  bounds  of  right 
and  reason  may  be  overstepped.  I  do  not 
think  this  will  be  done  in  Colorado.  The  sense 
of  right,  the  love  of  true  liberty,  the  abhorrence 
of  anarchy  and  license,  which  the  people  of 
Colorado  share  with  the  other  true  citizens  of 
this  country,  is  a  great  and  certain  safeguard 
against  this.  Words  and  threats  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  when  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  indignation,  and  some  hasty  acts  may  be 
committed  w'hich  second  and  more  sober 
thought  will  retract  and  condemn,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  good  will  come  in  the  end;  that  this 
epoch  of  disorder  and  crime  will  develop 
hatred  of  such  conditions,  will  teach  people 


what  disregard  of  the  law  inevitably  leads  to, 
will  strengthen  and  sustain  a  permanent  love 
of  peace  and  regard  for  others.  But  one  thing 
seems  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of 
Colorado  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this 
reign  of  terror  in  the  mining  camps,  to  stamp 
out  criminal  organizations  and  leaderships, 
cost  what  it  may,  and  even  if  the  ways  and 
means  of  peace  and  of  law-abiding  communi¬ 
ties  are  not  followed  and  have  to  be,  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  ignored,  the  object  is  and  the  result  in 
the  end  will  be  Law  and  Order. 

Arthur  Winslow. 

Boston,  June  13,  1904. 


BREAKING  UP  FURNACE  SOWS. 

The  Editor: 

Sir. — Replying  to  an  inquiry  in  the  issue  of 
May  26,  ‘Breaking  up  Furnace  Sows.’  I  made 
an  attempt  at  the  Golden  smelter  last  fall  to 
cut  up  a  sow  composed  of  sulphides,  metallic 
iron  and  fire  brick  4  ft.  square  and  8  ft.  long. 

I  had  an  electric  current  available  of  500  volts 
and  250  amperes.  The  wire  was  No.  2  copper 
wire. 

The  first  attempt  resulted  in  burning  out  the 
fuses.  Resistance  was  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  water  barrel  and  two  copper  plates  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ends  of  the  cut  wire,  the  plates 
being  immersed  in  the  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  free  end  of  one  wire 
was  babbitted  to  a  metallic  portion  of  the  sow, 
the  other  wire  was  terminated  by  a  socket 
carrying  a  carbon  %  in.  by  2  in.  in  section. 
Old  battery  carbons  were  used.  My  face  was 
protected  by  an  asbestos  mask,  my  eyes  with 
dark  goggles.  I  ought  to  have  smoked  the 
glass  densely,  as  the  experiment  resulted  in 
inflaming  my  eyes. 

When  the  carbon  approached  the  sow  the 
flame  leaped  from  the  metal  and  a  slag  ran 
down.  I  was  able  to  burn  several  holes  in 
the  sow  three  inches  deep,  but  when  any  brick 
was  encountered  it  failed  to  melt,  though  it 
became  white  hot. 

I  believe  that  the  sow  of  black  copper  could 
be  burned  through,  if  it  is  solid  metal,  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  bottom  and  working  upward. 
If  it  contains  fire  brick,  it  can  only  be  broken 
by  drilling  with  a  ratchet  drill  and  blasting 
with  dynamite.  I  have  heard  that  this  process 
is  in  use  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  for  cut¬ 
ting  mass  copper.  If  C.  B.  N.  wishes  further 
information,  I  will  gladly  furnish  it. 

Arthur  H.  Rudd. 

Golden,  Colo,  June  3,  1904. 


The  Editor: 

Sir. — In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  breaking 
up  sows  or  bottoms  from  black  copper  fur¬ 
nace,  an  effective  and  cheap  manner  of  hand¬ 
ling  is  as  follows :  With  a  ratchet  and  holding 
on  bar,  drill  the  bottom  in  sectional  lines  with 
54  to  I  in.  holes  spaced  2  or  2j4  in.  apart. 
Load  with  54-in.  sticks  of  dynamite  and  shoot 
the  lines  of  holes  to  break  to  best  advantage. 
Small  fragments  sometimes  fly,  and  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a  safe  place.  A  thick  and 
heavy  furnace  bottom  can  be  quickly  broken 
up  in  this  way  very  satisfactorily. 

E.  H.  Cook. 

Asientos,  Mexico,  June  2,  1904. 


The  Editor: 

Sir. — In  answer  to  C.  B.  N.’s  question  in 
your  paper  of  May  26,  on  breaking  up  furnace 


sows,  I  suggest  the  following  method  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  me. 

Having  inherited  four  or  five  large  lead-iron 
sows  very  rich  in  silver  that  could  not  be 
broken  up  by  hand,  we  broke  them  into  pieces 
small  enough  to  be  charged  into  our  furnaces 
by  supporting  them  on  the  ends  and  letting  the 
ball  strike  the  middle  from  a  ball  drop  such  as 
used  in  rolling  mills  to  break  up  large  castings. 
These  pieces  we  worked  down  with  iron  knob- 
bling  slag  and  sulphide  ores,  giving  a  hot  slag 
high  in  iron  and  forming  much  matte,  which 
when  roasted  we  used  as  flux  for  the  dry  ores 
we  were  then  working. 

W.  M.  Courtis. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  28,  1904. 


electroscope  for  radio-active  minerals. 
The  Editor: 

Sir. — I  notice  that  in  your  issue  of  June  2 
Mr.  R.  W.  Brock  describes  practically  the 
same  electroscope  that  I  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  in  March  last.  Mr.  Brock’s 
description  is,  however,  defective  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points,  viz. :  Sealing  wax  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  as  an  insulator,  ebonite  or  hard  rubber 
giving  much  better  results,  the  natural  fall  of 
the  leaf  in  my  instrument  being  only  6°  in  24 
hours  instead  of  5°  in  I  hour;  then  he  omits 
the  cap  needed  to  protect  the  exposed  loop  of 
the  wire  during  the  experiment;  this,  and  the 
defective  insulation,  may  cause  erroneous  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  gold  leaf 
attached  to  a  separate  strip  of  copper;  if  the 
wire  is  carefully  straightened  and  flattened 
slightly  the  gold  leaf  can  be  attached  directly 
to  it.  Lastly,  he  omits  mention  of  the  little 
tray,  one  inch  square,  used  to  contain  the  pow¬ 
dered  mineral,  without  which  as  a  measure  of 
exposed  area  of  mineral,  no  comparison  can  be 
made  between  one  sample  and  another.  As 
these  are  important  points  for  the  investigator, 
I  hope  you  will  find  room  for  these  few  lines. 

S.  Dillon-Mills. 

Toronto,  June  7,  1904. 


THE  HENDRYX  PROCESS. 

The  Editor: 

Sir. — In  an  article  on  the  Hendryx  cyanide 
process  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  there 
were  two  points  that  attracted  attention.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Fassett  says  “As  soon  as 
the  assays  show  that  the  extraction  is  com¬ 
plete,’’  etc.  Has  there  been  any  quick  method 
discovered  or  devised  for  the  assay  of  cyanide 
solutions?  If  so  I  would  like  much  to  know  of 
it.  In  my  own  rather  limited  experience  the 
only  reliable  method  was  always  one  of  the 
various  evaporation  methods,  and  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  solution 
necessary  to  take  as  a  sample  from  tail  solu¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  weighable  quantity 
of  gold,  any  evaporation  method  has  always 
involved  a  good  deal  of  time. 

One  other  point:  In  the  Hendryx  process 
“the  charge  runs  to  a  settling  tank,  whence  the 
settled  pulp  is  sluiced  to  waste,  and  the  clear 
solutions  pumped  back  to  storage.’’  Here  is 
the  only  weak  point;  and  in  this  case  since 
the  values  are  not  in  the  solution,  the  weakness 
is  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Is  not  the 
great  problem  in  cyaniding  to-day  effectively 
to  separate  finely  ground  pulp  and  solution  so 
that  the  pulp  can  be  sluiced  to  waste  without 
carrying  a  large  quantity  of  solution  with  it? 
With  many  ores  the  pulp  would  settle  so  read¬ 
ily  and  rapidly  that  a  few  settling  tanks  would 
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suffice  and  the  loss  of  cyanide  from  that  car¬ 
ried  off  in  the  pulp  would  be  small,  but  there 
are  many  others,  especially  those  that  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  slime,  in  which  to  settle 
at  all  with  decantation  of  clear  solution  would 
involve  a  tremendous  outlay  in  settling  vats, 
after  which  the  cyanide  still  retained  by  the 
pulp  sluiced  to  waste  would  amount  to  a  great 
deal.  Does  Mr.  Fassett  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  does  he  consider  that  this  loss 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  better  ex¬ 
traction  obtained  in  the  process? 

A.  R.  T. 

Telluride,  Colorado,  June  2,  1904. 


GOLD  IN  GYPSUM. 

The  Editor: 

Sir. — In  an  article  entitled  ‘Notes  on  a  Trip 
to  White  Oaks,  New  Mexico/  by  Messrs.  E. 
Percy  Smith  and  Leon  Dominian,  printed  in 
your  issue  of  May  19,  1904,  I  note  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  occurrence  of  native  gold  in  gyp¬ 
sum  in  the  Old  Abe  mine,  in  veins  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  dike  of  augite-porphyrite  and  the 
shales.  This  is  noted  as  being  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  for  which  reason,  I  will  permit 
myself,  with  your  sanction,  to  add  a  little  to 
the  general  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Jesus  Maria  mine.  San  Jose  de  Gracia. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico,  I  have  often  noted  the  same 
occurrence.  The  ledge  was  a  fissure  in  de¬ 
composed  andesite,  which  was  much  faulted. 
In  the  surface  workings  down  to  100  ft.  in 
depth,  we  would  often  run  into  bunches  of 
very  rich  ore,  in  which  occurred  free  gold  in 
a  gypsum  matrix,  in  abundance ;  and  this  was 
so  especially  at  the  contact  of  a  portion  of  the 
ledge  with  a  fault,  where  there  seemed  to  be 
a  concentration  of  values.  In  blasting,  the 
gypsum,  being  exceedingly  soft,  would  be 
ground  to  powder,  and  I  have  picked  up  as 
high  as  an  ounce  of  free  gold  in  nuggets,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  size  of  rice  to  a  grain  of  corn, 
from  the  floor  of  the  stope  where  this  con¬ 
dition  was  encountered.  The  country  rock, 
andesite,  was  badly  fractured,  faulted  and  de¬ 
composed,  and  the  concentration  of  values, 
as  described,  was  evidently  due  to  secondary 
deposition  in  lime  solutions;  the  values  evi¬ 
dently  being  taken  from  the  ledge  itself, 
which  had  suffered  much  alteration. 

In  many  places  the  country  rock,  to  a  depth 
of  200  ft.  or  more,  was  highly  impregnated 
with  iron  pyrite,  which  carried  gold;  the  rock 
itself  giving  as  high  as  $2.50  gold  per  ton. 
This  was  just  below  the  zone  noted,  but  about 
the  center  of  what  we  called  the  bonanza 
zone. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.  800  ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  rock  changed  to  labradorite. 
This  was  faulted,  but  was  not  decomposed,  it 
was  cut  up  by  numerous  irregular  seams  of 
gypsum,  ranging  from  a  streak  to  four  inches 
in  thickness,  but  absolutely  barren.  The  gold 
bearing  gypsum  was  always  associated  with  the 
ledge  and  found  between  walls,  in  isolated 
spots,  but  chiefly  where  the  end  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  faulted  ledge  abutted  against  the 
fault,  as  has  been  stated.  There  was  always 
more  or  less  manganese  associated  with  the 
gold-bearing  gypsum. 

Another  thing  I  noted,  and  that  was,  that 
the  enriched  part  of  the  section  at  the  fault  was 
invariably  the  lower;  that  is  to  say,  in  going 
up  on  the  ledge  just  before  reaching  the  fault, 
the  section  of  the  ledge  would  often  get  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  at  the  fault;  but,  at  times,  when 
the  other  section  was  encountered  it  would  be 


found  to  be  almost  impoverished;  although 
this  was  not  always  the  case,  especially  when 
there  was  no  marked  enrichment  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  ledge  at  the  contact  with  the 
fault. 

At  these  enrichment  points  the  ledge  was 
always  much  altered,  brecciated  and  decom¬ 
posed,  and  re-cemented  with  calcium  sulphate, 
much  of  which  carried  free  gold,  sometimes 
in  nuggets.  There  was  also  much  free  gold 
in  clear  white  quartz;  but  this  was  always 
highly  brecciated  and  the  altered  ledge  highly 
impregnated  with  iron  oxide. 

None  of  the  gold  bearing  gypsum  was  ever 
found  below  200  ft  from  the  surface. 

E.  A.  H.  Tays. 

Maconi,  Queretaro,  Mexico, 

May  31,  1904. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CARNOTITE. 

The  Editor: 

Sir. — On  account  of  the  growing  interest  in 
the  new  element  radium,  which  the  ores  of 
uranium — pitchblende  and  carnotite — have  been 
found  to  contain,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  discovery,  mining  and 
marketing  of  carnotite  might  prove  interesting. 

In  1897  I  met,  in  Denver,  a  French  chemist, 
named  Charles  Poulot,  who  was  in  the  market 
for  ores  containing  rare  metals,  especially 
uranium  ores,  and  through  him  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  various  compounds  of  that  ele¬ 
ment.  I  had  long  been  familiar  with  certain 
deposits  on  Roc  creek,  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Montrose  county,  Colo.,  that  had  been 
located  many  times  for  copper  values.  From 
Capt.  S.  N.  King,  of  Utah,  one  of  the  early 
locators  of  these  veins,  I  learned  that  quite  a 
large  deposit  of  yellow’  mineral,  called  by  the 
owner  chrome  copper  ore.  had  been  exposed  in 
one  of  these  claims  several  years  before.  In 
the  spring  of  1898  I  obtained  samples  of  the 
“yellow’  stuff”  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Poulot, 
w’ho  pronounced  them  uranium  ore  and  gave 
the  mineral  the  name  of  autonite  or  uran- 
ochre.  His  tests  showed  its  oxide  contents — 
the  unit  on  which  its  worth  is  based — to  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  commercially  valuable. 
But  this,  the  only  known  deposit  of  its  kind, 
lay  in  a  remote  and  undeveloped  region,  over 
90  miles  from  a  railroad. 

In  May,  1898,  after  obtaining  a  short  term 
bond  and  lease,  I  started  development  w’ork. 
During  June  I  mined  10  tons  of  ore  (practic¬ 
ally  all  from  one  pocket),  sacked  and  packed 
it  on  burros  across  the  mesa  to  Paradox  val¬ 
ley,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  From  there  it  was 
shipped  80  miles  by  wagon  to  Placerville,  and 
thence  to  Denver  by  rail,  where  it  was  sam¬ 
pled  and  sold  for  $2,600,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$12.50  per  unit.  The  entire  lot  averaged  21.5 
per  cent  oxide  contents.  This  ore  also  carried 
over  15  per  cent  vanadium,  for  w’hich  our  pur¬ 
chasers  in  France,  on  re-sampling  the  ship¬ 
ment,  exacted  a  penalty  instead  of  allow’ing 
value.  In  order  to  develop  a  market  I  then 
had  fine  cabinet  specimens  sent  to  the  Colorado 
State  School  of  Mines  and  to  prominent  chem¬ 
ists  and  scientists.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  one  of  these  specimens  which,  on  analysis, 
w’as  found  to  contain  radium,  and  w’as  named 
after  the  eminent  scientist,  M.  .Adolph  Carnot 
The  year  after  the  first  shipment  to  France, 
when  the  value  of  the  ‘yellow  stuff  which  we 
had  shipped  from  Roc  creek  became  know’n. 
stories  were  circulated  which  stimulated 
further  prospecting  for  this  mineral.  I  visited 
all  reported  finds,  covering  an  area  reaching 


from  Little  Castle  valley  in  Utah  at  the  north 
end  of  La  Sal  mountains,  south  of  Mc¬ 
Intyre  canon,  through  Sinbad  valley.  Hydrau¬ 
lic.  Lower  Miguel,  La  Sal  creek,  “Sylvia 
Pocket”  to  Snyders,  above  the  mouth  of  Dis¬ 
appointment  creek  on  the  Dolores  river — in 
all  over  100  square  miles — but  found  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  Roc  creek  deposit,  though 
1  Iiecame  interested  in  a  dozen  claims  on  La 
Sa!  creek,  from  which  we  shipped  ore. 

The  areas  lying  along  the  Dolores  river  and 
side  gulches,  in  which  the  mineral  is  found,  are 
of  sedimentary  formation,  broken  and  cut  by 
deep  box  canons  and  cup-like  valleys  lying 
1.200  to  2,500  ft.  below  the  mesa  levels.  The 
ore  occurs  along  rims  of  canons  in  white  or 
Dakota  sandstone,  usually  over  a  clay  bed,  in 
disseminated  grains,  bedded  veins,  seams,  oc¬ 
casional  pockets  and  vugs.  Near  Snyders,  on 
the  Dolores  river,  San  Miguel  county,  great 
blocks  of  sandstone  of  several  tons  weight 
that  have  been  broken  away  from  the  ‘rim’  are 
impregnated  w’ith  carnotite  to  the  extent  of 
probably  one  to  two  per  cent.  Several  years 
ago  concentration  works  were  established  near 
there,  but  the  enterprise  met  with  indifferent 
success. 

riiough  these  known  deposits  are  difficult 
of  access,  reached  for  the  most  part  by  trails 
tliat  vary  from  the  perpendicular  only  enough 
to  afford  foothold  for  pack  animals,  if  radium 
adds  new  value  to  the  ore  and  successful  con¬ 
centration  obtains,  many  prospectors  will  gi* 
into  this  field,  which,  w’ith  comparatively  small 
prospecting,  already  proves  to  be  quite  exten¬ 
sive.  Gordon  Kimball. 

Ouray,  Colo..  June  4,  1904. 


NEW  USE  FOR  GYPSUM. 

7  he  Editor: 

Sir. — After  studying  the  gypsum  industry  of 
Germany  in  1901,  I  called  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ‘estrick,’  or  flooring  gypsum,  in 
that  country/  and  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  the  gypsum  industry  of  the  United 
States  admits  of  a  similar  development.  Since 
the  appearance  of  these  articles,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  involved  in  the  calcining  of  es¬ 
trick  gypsum  have  been  questioned  by  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers.  In  Germany  during  the 
same  interval,  on  the  other  hand,  technical 
literature  has  clearly  set  forth  these  princi¬ 
ples.  A  re-statement  of  the  facts  in  regard 
to  estrick  gypsum,  therefore,  seems  timely, 
with  a  brief  review  of  recent  literature  on  the 
subject. 

On  visiting  the  gypsum  mills  at  Mannheim 
on  the  Rhine,  and  at  Ellrick,  in  the  Hartz 
mountains,  it  w’as  discovered  that,  in  addition 
to  calcining  gypsum  for  plaster  of  paris  and 
wall  plasters  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
about  280°  F.,  they  were  also  burning  lump 
gypsum  in  open  kilns  at  1,000*  F.,  which,  after 
coarse  grinding,  is  used  for  floors  in  place  of 
Portland  cement.  This  phase  of  the  industry 
was  reported  as  especially  profitable. 

When  mixed  with  water,  preferably  without 
admixture  of  sand,  estrick  gypsum  sets  very 
slowly,  and  ultimately  attains  a  hardness  but 
little  below  that  of  portland  cement,  and  for 
many  purposes  is  preferred  to  this  substance. 
In  Germany  it  is  used  as  a  floor  material  for 
factories,  kitchens,  store  rooms,  bathrooms 
and  hospitals,  and  for  these  purposes  competes 
successfully  with  portland  cement.  Details  in 
regard  to  methods  of  manipulation  for  estrick 

’This  JouBNAi,  Vol.  74,  p.  276,  and  Iowa  Geol.  Sur¬ 
vey,  Vol.  XII,  p.  206. 
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j^ypsuni  are  given  in  the  articles  referred  to 
above. 

When  this  matter  was  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  American  manufacturers,  it  seemed 
wholly  opposed  to  their  experience.  They 
liave  always  found  that  gypsum,  when  heated 
to  nearly  400°  F.  in  their  calcining  kettles,  is 
Mead  burned,’  and  wholly  loses  its  hydraulic 
properties;  in  other  words,  will  not  ‘set,’  and 
is  worthless. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  actual 
(lerman  practice  and  American  experience  at 
this  point  is  made  clear  in  recent  articles  in 
Zeitschrift  fiir  anorganische  Chemie  for  1903, 
in  which  Paul  Rohland  calls  attention  to  the 
characteristics  of  six  modifications  of  calcium 
.>iulphate.  These  are: 

1.  CaSOi,  natural  anhydrite. 

2.  CaS042H20,  ordinary  gypsum  (or  dihy¬ 
drate). 

3.  CaS04^H20,  plaster  of  paris  (or  hemi- 
bydrate),  formed  by  heating  ordinary  gypsum 
to  107°  C.  (225°  F.),  and  slightly  above.* 

4.  CaSOv  the  ‘first  artificial  anhydrite,’ 
formed  by  heating  ordinary  gypsum  to  370°  F., 
and  slightly  above.  This  is  known  as  ‘dead 
l)urned  gypsum,’  and  lacks  setting  properties. 
Rohland  insists  that  it  results  from  heating 
only  to  130°  C.  (266°  F.). 

5.  CaS04,  the  ‘second  artificial  anhydrite,’ 
formed  by  heating  ordinary  gypsum  to  500°  C. 
(985°  F.).  This  is  estrick  or  flooring  gypsum, 
and  attains  a  notable  hardness  very  slowly. 

6.  CaS04  Van’t  Hoff’s  anhydrite,  formed 
from  ordinary  gypsum  by  fine  grinding  and 
heating  for  a  long  period  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.). 
riiis  has  hydraulic  properties,  and  is  suspected 
of  being  the  same  as  5,  the  ‘second  artificial 
anhydrite,’  but  its  properties  are  not  well 
known. 

Rohland  makes  it  plain  that  the  various  an¬ 
hydrites  of  gypsum  are  allotropic,  and  that 
their  properties  differ  as  radically  as  do  the 
allotropic  modifications  of  phosphorus.  The 
fact  that  gypsum,  ‘dead  burned’  at  moderate 
temperatures  will  not  set,  therefore,  does  not 
indicate  anything  as  to  the  properties  of  gyp¬ 
sum  burned  at  1,000°  F.  Experiments  with 
.\merican  gypsum  indicate  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  peculiar  about  the  German  mineral,  but 
that  the  American  product  takes  on  all  of  the 
properties  of  the  German  estrick  gypsum  if  the 
raw  material  is  heated  to  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture. 

On  account  of  the  immature  state  of  the 
gypsum  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  large 
profit  to  be  derived  from  production  along 
lines  already  worked  out  and  for  products 
that  already  have  an  established  market,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  burning  of  estrick  gyp¬ 
sum  will  be  taken  up  at  once  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  asset,  however, 
on  which  the  industry  will  realize  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Frank  A.  Wilder. 

University  of  Iowa,  May  19,  1904. 


‘Selvage’  is  a  technical  word  for  “the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  when  so  woven  that  it  will 
not  ravel,”  hence  it  is  the  edging  of  clay  which 
‘separates  a  lode  from  its  enclosing  rock. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Middle  Dutch  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ‘self’  and  ‘edge.’  The  Cornish  word 
‘flucan’  is  a  synonym. 

-This  is  a  lower  temperature  than  has  previously 
been  given  for  this  transformation.  In  ordinary 
oractice  the  temperature  ultimately  reaches  300°  F. 
i-*  parts  of  the  kettle.  Doubtless,  however,  much  of 
the  gypsum  is  ‘dead  burned,’  being  converted  into 
the  ‘first  artificial  anhydrite,’  No.  4  in  this  series. 


ON  THE  ASSAY  OF  TIN. 

In  referring  to  this  matter  in  our  last  issue 
we  credited  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Pearce  with  the  origination  of  a  new  method 
of  tin  assay.  Since  then  we  have  received  two 
reprints  from  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly 
of  Columbia  University,  which  refer  to  the 
reduction  of  cassiterite  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  author  is  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Wells.  We  pub¬ 
lish,  herewith,  his  account  in  full : 

The  methods  for  the  analysis  of  tin-ores  are 
so  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  that  I  was  led, 
some  time  ago,  to  try  and  discover  some  sim¬ 
pler  way  of  decomposing  the  ore,  that  being 
the  chief  difficulty  in  all  the  old  methods. 

In  my  first  experiments,  fusing  the  ore  with 
borax  was  tried,  and  although  this  was  found 
to  effect  the  desired  result,  so  far  as  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  ore  was  concerned,  still  it 
introduced  other  difficulties  that  caused  me  to 
give  it  up. 

The  borax,  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
fusion,  attacked  the  platinum  of  the  crucible 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to 
separate  the  platinum  from  the  tin.  Boracic 
acid,  as  was  to  be  expected,  acted  the  same  as 
borax.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  ore  might  possibly  be  reduced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  artificial  oxide,  ».  e.,  by  means  of 
nascent  hydrogen.  On  trying  the  experiment, 

I  found  that  in  this  way  the  tin  contained  in 
the  ore  could  easily  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state.  My  first  tests  were  made  as  follows : 
About  one  gramme  of  the  finely  pulverized 
ore  was  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  with  a  few 
pieces  of  zinc  and  some  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  first  trials  were  made  on  an  ore 
from  Cornwall,  and  it  was  found  to  be  very 
easily  reduced.  A  sample  of  Durango  ore, 
consisting  of  nearly  pure  cassiterite  was  then 
tried,  but  the  reduction  did  not  take  place  as 
readily  as  .with  the  ore  from  Cornwall;  the 
reduction  of  the  latter  was  nearly  complete  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  former  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  showed  little  change.  I 
then  added  a  piece  of  platinum  with  the  zinc 
and  acid,  and  found  the  result  to  be  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  ore  being  quickly  reduced.  Heat¬ 
ing  the  test  to  boiling  was  also  found  to  aid 
the  reaction.  The  addition  of  the  platinum 
also  facilitates  very  much  the  subsequent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  reduced  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
tin  alone  dissolving  but  slowly  in  the  acid. 

It  is  advisable  to  shake  the  test  frequently 
during  the  reaction,  so  as  to  keep  the  ore  in 
contact  with  the  zinc  and  platinum.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  ore  settles  to  the  bottom  and 
the  reduction  takes  place  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  decomposition  of  the  ore 
appears  to  be  complete,  the  remaining  zinc  and 
the  reduced  tin  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  filtered  from  any  undecomposed  ore 
or  gangue.  This  residue  should  again  be 
tested  in  the  same  way,  with  fresh  zinc,  plati¬ 
num,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  if  all  the 
tin  has  been  extracted  by  the  first  operation. 
After  the  tin  has  been  obtained  as  chloride, 
it  can,  of  course,  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods. 

Instead  of  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  tin  might  be  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride, 
after  removal  of  the  excess  of  zinc,  and  then 
determined  volumetrically.  The  metal  being 
in  such  a  finely  divided  state  would  be  very 
easily  soluble  in  this  reagent. 

I  find  that  copper  and  cadmium  can  be  easily 
separated  by  the  following  method :  To  the 
neutral  solution,  containing  these  metals  (am¬ 


monia  salts  must  not  be  present)  add  sodium 
thiosulphate  (hyposulphite)  until  the  solution 
becomes  colorless,  then  add  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  cadmium  will  be  precipitated  as  car¬ 
bonate  (white)  ;  filter,  and  to  the  filtrate  add 
HCl,  and  boil,  and  the  copper  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  as  sulphide.  To  use  this  method  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  analysis,  the  solution,  after 
removal  of  the  bismuth,  would  have  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  ammonia  salts.* 

(Here  follows  the  second  note*  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  same  author.) 

In  an  article  on  the  ‘Assay  of  Tin,’  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Miller  (S.  of  M.  Quart,  July,  1892), 
appears  the  following  statement: 

“Reduction  by  means  of  granulated  zinc 
(Wells,  S.  of  M.  Quart,  XII.,  295)  and  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  was  also  tried,  but  without 
success,  owing  possibly  to  the  omission  of  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil,  which  is  claimed  to 
greatly  assist  in  the  efficiency  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  description  of  my  method,  I  distinctly 
stated  that  some  ores  were  only  slightly  acted 
on  unless  platinum  was  present.  In  order  to 
see  if  Mr.  Miller’s  failure  was  not  due  to  this 
cause,  I  got  from  him  a  sample  of  the  same 
ore  that  he  used  in  his  tests  and  treated  it 
according  to  the  method  given  by  me,  and 
found  it  to  be  easily  reduced,  yielding  64.12 
per  cent,  of  tin,  a  result  agreeing  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  obtained  by  him. 

Further  investigation  of  the  method  has 
shown  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  strong  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  instead  of  dilute,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat,  as  the  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  heats  the  solution  suf¬ 
ficiently.  A  large  excess  of  zinc  should  be 
used  so  as  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
hydrogen.  The  platinum  I  have  added  in  the 
form  of  small  pieces  cut  from  a  piece  of  old 
foil. 


In  the  issue  of  The  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  for  March  3,  1903,  was  published 
an  abstract  of  a  new  method  for  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  tungsten  in  steel  as  described  in  Stahl 
und  Risen.  We  are  informed  that  the  author 
of  the  method  is  E.  Cooklin,  chemist  of  the 
Lysswa  Iron  Works,  Ural,  Russia,  and  not 
E.  Krahn,  who  described  it,  but  did  not  claim 
to  be  the  originator. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  YELLOW 
PINE. — The  following  rules  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  yellow  pine  adopted  at  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Georgia  Interstate 
Saw  Mill  Association  and  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Lumber  Association  are  of  interest 
to  constructing  engineers:  All  lumber  must 
be  sound,  well  manufactured,  full  to  size  and 
saw  butted ;  free  from  unsound,  loose  and  hol¬ 
low  knots,  worm  and  knot  holes,  through 
shakes  or  round  shakes  that  show  on  the  sur¬ 
face;  square  edge  unless  otherwise  specified. 
A  ‘through  shake’  is  defined  to  be  through, 
or  connected  from  side  to  side,  edge  to  edge, 
or  side  to  edge.  In  the  measurement  of  dressed 
lumber,  the  width  and  thickness  before  dress¬ 
ing  must  be  taken;  less  than  one  inch  is  to 
be  measured  as  one  inch. 


For  lining  steel  furnaces  dolomite  has  to  be 
dead-roasted  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  removed. 


’School  of  Mines  Otiarterly,  No.  4,  Vol.  XII,  i8oi. 
*Ibid.  No.  4,  Vol.' XIV,  1893. 
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THE  MINERAL  LAND  LAWS. 

By  R.  W.  Raymond. 

On  October  22,  1903,  the  President  appoint¬ 
ed  a  commission  on  the  public  lands,  consist¬ 
ing  of  W.  A.  Richards,  commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office;  F.  H.  Newell,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  with  the  following  duties: 

“To  report  upon  the  condition,  operation 
and  effect  of  the  present  land  laws  and  on  the 
use,  condition,  disposal  and  settlement  of  the 
public  lands  .  .  .  and  especially  what  changes 
in  organization,  laws,  regulations  and  practice 
affecting  public  lands  are  needed,  first,  to  effect 
the  largest  practicable  disposition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  to  actual  settlers  who  will  build  per¬ 
manent  homes  upon  them ;  second,  to  secure  in 
permanence  the  fullest  and  most  effective  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  public  lands ;  and  it 
will  make  such  other  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  its  study  of  these  questions  may  sug¬ 
gest.” 

This  commission  has  already  made  a  partial 
report,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act,  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  public 
lands,  and  other  forest  matters.  Other  topics 
of  great  importance  are  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  commission  is  now  ready  to  take  up,  as 
one  of  the  weightiest  among  them,  the  intri¬ 
cate  and  difficult  question  of  the  mineral-land 
laws.  It  would,  therefore,  welcome  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  all  competent  persons, 
and  in  particular  specific  criticism  of  existing 
law  and  practice,  and  the  suggestion  of  specific 
remedies.  While  the  nature  of  the  subject  is 
likely  to  delay  the  completion  of  a  final  report, 
the  commission  is  desirous  to  make  progress 
in  considering  it  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  foregoing  statement  embodies  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  communication  received  by  me,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  from  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  which  it  refers. 

The  rules  of  the  Institute  do  not  permit  its 
official  participation  in  such  an  inquiry. 
Papers  expressing  the  views  of  individuals  on 
the  United  States  Mining  Law,  especially  as 
directly  connected  with  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  mineral  deposits  on  the  public  lands,  have 
been' accepted  and  published  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time.  But  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  to  receive,  digest,  pub¬ 
lish,  and  discuss  at  Institute  meetings  all  sug¬ 
gestions  which  might  be  offered  with  regard 
to  the  administrative  details  of  the  United 
States  revised  statutes  concerning  the  mineral 
lands. 

Moreover,  a  few  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  are  competent  to  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Even  those  who  are  practically  connect¬ 
ed  with  mining  in  the  few  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  concerned  are  not  necessarily  interested 
in  this  subject,  or  informed  concerning  it.  For 
the  so-called  “mining  law”  of  the  United 
States  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  “mining  law” 
at  all,  but  simply  a  set  of  regulations  for  the 
sale  of  mineral  land.  As  to  the  operations  of 
mining  on  such  land,  the  United  States  has 
made  no  regulations  whatever.  All  its  stat¬ 
utes  concern  the  title  of  prospectors,  possess¬ 
ory  occupants  and  final  purchasers  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mineral  land.  Of  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  mining  litigation  under  this 
law,  every  dollar  has  been  spent  in  a  dispute 
over  the  title  to  some  piece  of  ground  or  body 
of  ore.  The  mining  engineer,  therefore,  who 


has  to  conduct  the  development,  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ownership,  of  a  mine,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  concerned  in  the  so-called  “United 
States  Mining  Law.” 

Nevertheless,  a  good  many  American  mining 
engineers  in  the  States  and  Territories  afflicted 
with  the  present  United  States  Mining  Law 
have  been  forced  to  study  its  provisions  and 
to  realize  their  effects ;  and  such  observers  and 
victims  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid  the  new 
government  commission  by  communicating 
their  experiences  and  views.  And,  outside  of 
the  limits  of  that  special  profession,  or  of  the 
membership  of  the  Institute,  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  whom  this  article  may  reach — pros¬ 
pectors,  locators,  surveyors,  lawyers  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  mine-owners — who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  offer  the  valuable  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  desired  by  the  commission.  I  trust 
that  all  such  persons  will  respond  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  above  set  forth.  All  communications  on 
the  subject  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  secretary  of  the  Public  Lands 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Foiestry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Apart  from  minor  questions  of  administra¬ 
tive  detail,  with  which  I  have  never  concerned 
myself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  recom¬ 
mendations  of  reform  on  my  part,  I  beg  to 
suggest  to  the  future  correspondents  of  the 
commission  the  following  topics  as  chief  in 
importance : 

1.  First,  of  course,  comes  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “extra-lateral  right,”  which  under¬ 
lies  99.9  per  cent  of  the  mining  litigation  in  the 
region  subjected  to  this  curse,  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  free  so  long.  On 
this  point,  my  opinions  are  well  known,  and 
need  not  be  re-stated.  The  fundamental  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  abnormal  and  now  (thank 
Heaven!)  unique  feature  of  the  United  States 
mineral-land  law  is,  tiiat  it  vitiates  the  other¬ 
wise  “iron-clad  potency”  (to  quote  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court)  of  a  United  States 
patent  by  inserting  into  that  sovereign  grant 
an  eternal  uncertainty  as  to  the  thing  granted. 

2.  A  close  second  in  the  competition  among 
the  evils  of  the  present  law  is  the  system  of 
possessory  ownership  and  mineral-land  sur¬ 
veys,  under  which  a  locator  can  acquire  an 
indefeasible  possessory  title  without  giving 
any  notice  whatever  to  the  United  States.  It 
follows  that  not  a  single  United  States  land- 
office  knows,  and  not  a  single  United  States 
map  shows,  what  mineral  lands  the  govern¬ 
ment  still  has  to  sell.  If  anybody  but  Uncle 
Sam  should  offer  land  for  sale,  announcing  to 
purchasers  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
owned  it  or  not.  but  that  anyone  could  find 
out  by  advertising  at  his  own  expense  for  90 
days,  what  should  we  think  of  him  as  a  mana¬ 
ger  of  real  estate?  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  United  States  mineral  lands  should 
not  be  surveyed  and  mapped,  like  other  lands, 
and  why  locators  should  not  initiate  their  title 
by  due  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  land? 

3.  Under  the  same  head  fall  the  still  re¬ 
maining  fragments  of  the  force  once  accorded 
(perhaps  necessarily)  to  the  local  customs  and 
regulations  of  miners.  As  a  sample,  I  will 
name  only  the  recognition  still  accorded  t.»  a 
“mining  district.”  What  is  a  mining  district? 
The  United  States  statutes  nowhere  define  it, 
and.  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  only  one  State 
(Wyoming)  has  ever  defined  it.  Yet  I  know 
of  one  place,  at  least,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
legislation  of  a  great  State,  directing  mining 
locations  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk,  an  alleged  “mining  district”  still 


survived,  and  the  "recorder”  thereof  still  en¬ 
tered  in  an  old  ledger  notices  of  mining  loca¬ 
tions  which,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  of 
equal  value  as  proof  of  possessory  titles  with 
those  of  more  formal  character.  For  the 
United  States  does  not  actually  require  any 
particular  kind  of  record,  and  will  take  in  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  comes  along.  Certainly  “min¬ 
ing  district”  ought  to  be  either  authorized  and 
defined,  or  else  abolished. 


PROVINCIAL  MINING  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Provincial 
Mining  Association  of  British  Columbia  re¬ 
cently  held  a  meeting  at  Nelson,  West  Koote¬ 
nay  district,  to  consider  several  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mining  industry  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  most  important  business  transacted 
was  the  passing  of  two  resolutions,  which 
were  discussed  at  length  during  the  two  days’ 
session.  One  of  these  endorsed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  silver-lead  miners  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  benefits  of  the  Lead  Bounty  Act, 
so  as  to  permit,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  of 
the  bounty  being  paid  on  lead  mined  in  the 
Province  and  shipped  abroad  for  smelting,  the 
capacity  of  the  home  smelters  not  yet  being 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  all  -the  lead  ore 
produced  in  the  Province  being  treated  at 
home.  The  other  involves  an  application  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  so  to  amend  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  location  of  placer 
claims  as  to  prevent  such  locations  being  made 
on  ground  already  covered  by  a  lode  mining 
claim ;  also  asking  that  the  surface  rights  be 
granted  to  mineral  claim  owners.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  amended  legislation  asked  for  has 
lately  been  made  evident  by  the  location  of  a 
placer  claim  over  the  Lucky  Jack  mineral 
claim  at  Poplar  Creek,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  applicant  for  the 
placer  claim  was  entitled  to  have  his  location 
recorded,  the  gold  commissioner  having  pre¬ 
viously  given  instructions  not  to  record  the 
same. 


PROFITS  OF  FRENCH  COAL  COM 
PANIES. — The  profit  in  coal  mining  in 
France  seems  to  be  exceedingly  variable.  A 
table  recently  prepared,  showing  the  amount 
of  profit  per  ton  paid  out  by  different  French 
companies,  shows  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  it  varied  between  i  and  3  fr.  The 
highest  reported  by  any  comp-"ny  was  by  the 
Meurschin,  7  fr.,  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  exceptional.  The  great  Bruay  Com¬ 
pany  reports  a  profit  of  4- to  fr.  per  ton,  while 
the  Anzin,  the  largest  coal  mining  company  in 
France,  reports  only  2.50  fr.  Several  com¬ 
panies  show  profits  falling  below  i  fr. ;  thus 
the  Ferfay  Company  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  re¬ 
ports  a  profit  of  0.55  fr.,  while  the  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  in  the  southern  district,  made  only  0.70 
fr.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
profits  will  diminish  rather  than  increase, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages. 


Phosphorus  is  an  element  generally  undesir¬ 
able  in  iron  ore,  but  for  the  operation  of  the 
basic  bessemer  process  it  is  essential  that  the 
pig  iron  contain  not  less  than  1.8  per  cent 
phosphorus.  This  process  is  in  use  in  Europe 
largely,  but  the  acid  process  is  in  more  general 
use  in  the  United  States,  though  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing. 
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PYRITE  SMELTING.  A  REVIEW.— IH. 

By  Edward  D.  Peters. 

HEATED  BLAST  IN  PYRITE  SMELTING. 

Nine  of  the  ten  tabulated  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘Is  hot  blast  advisable?’  are  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  Five  of  them  are  emphatic.  The  remain¬ 
ing  four  speak  of  hot  blast  as  advantageous 
rather  than  essential.  The  tenth  reply  regards 
it  as  more  or  less  advantageous,  but  attaches 
much  less  importance  to  it  than  do  the  others. 

The  trouble  with  this  question  is  that  it  cov¬ 
ers  too  much  ground.  Where  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  iron  sulphides,  and  a  consequent 
ample  generation  of  heat  from  their  oxidation, 
the  advantages  of  a  hot  blast  are,  of  course, 
much  less  apparent  than  where  there  is  an 
earthy  and  silicious  charge,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  pyrite,  and  yet  where  a  high  degree 
of  concentration  is  required.  (This  condition 
occurs  most  often  in  the  dry  smelting  of  gold 
and  silver  ores,  and  where  even  unprofitable 
copper  is  added  to  collect  the  precious  metals.) 

In  the  former  case,  there  is  an  ample  excess 
of  heat  to  warm  a  cold  blast  of  air  up  to  the 
temperature  of  the  smelting  zone,  and  the 
harder  one  blows,  the  more  heat  there  will  be, 
for  the  more  rapidly  will  the  pyrite  be  burned ; 
the  rate  of  concentration  being  mainly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  amount  of  silica  add^d.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  conditions  are  quite 
different.  The  moderate  quantity  of  pyrite  in 
the  charge  does  not  furnish  sufficient  heat  for 
fusion ;  and  yet  the  3  or  4  per  cent  of  coke  that 
is  being  used  to  make  up  the  deficiency  cannot 
be  increased,  or  some  of  the  FeS  will  go  into 
the  matte  instead  of  being  oxidized ;  the  ratio 
of  concentration  will  suffer,  and  the  slag  will  at 
once  become  too  silicious  from  the  loss  of  its 
FeO,  which  has  gone  into  the  matte  as  FeS. 
Thus  the  metallurgist  is  “between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.”  If  he  does  not  add  coke,  his 
furnace  will  chill  for  want  of  heat.  If  he  does 
add  coke,  his  matte  will  be  low  grade,  and  his 
furnace  will  chill  from  too  silicious  a  slag.  It 
is  in  such  cases  as  this,  where  the  furnace  is 
continuously  on  the  ragged  edge  of  freezing-up, 
that  the  hot,  or  even  warm,  blast  becomes  not 
only  advantageous,  but  indispensable. 

Dr.  Carpenter  comes  the  nearest  of  any  one 
to  denying  the  economic  advantage  of  hot  air. 
He  has  had  great  experience,  and  every  one 
will  attach  much  weight  to  his  opinion.  After 
stating  that  “It  reduces  fuel  to  the  extent  of 
heat  so  added,  but  that  the  best  hot-air  stove  is 
a  very  wasteful  machine  when  heated  with  ex¬ 
traneous  fuel,”  he  adds  that  he  “never  has 
found  the  magic  in  mere  hot  air  that  others 
have  professed  to  find.”  This  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  his  opinion  expressed  in  Vol.  X 
of  The  Mineral  Industry,  page  698,  that  “At 
Golden,  Colorado,  the  Deadwood  practice  was 
materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  hot  air, 
without  which  pyritic  smelting  should  not  be 
attempted.” 

Mr.  Fulton  says  that  he  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  but  that  he  believes  that  the  use  of 
a  hot  blast  notably  increases  the  oxidizing 
effect  of  the  smelting,  and,  consequently,  im¬ 
proves  the  degree  of  concentration. 

Mr.  Mathewson  also  refers  to  the  effect  of  a 
hot  blast  in  improving  the  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration,  but,  in  a  private  letter  to  myself,  de¬ 
sires  to  limit  this  statement  to  cases  where 
there  is  not  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the 
charge,  and  where  the  ore  column  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  lowered.  The  wonderfully  rapid  smelt¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Mathewson  is  now  doing  at  Ana¬ 
conda  is  of  just  the  kind  that  does  not  require 


a  hot  blast,  there  being  a  large  proportion  of 
heavy  sulphide  ore  in  the  charge,  and  the  ratio 
of  concentration  being  unusually  low,  owing  to 
the  high  percentage  of  copper  in  the  material 
smelted. 

Mr.  Nutting  believes  that  “metallurgically, 
the  hot  blast  is  always  advantageous.”  He 
doubts,  however,  whether  it  is  always  economi¬ 
cally  profitable  where  coke  is  comparatively 
cheap.  Here,  again,  we  have  conditions  where 
a  hot  blast  is  not  indispensable.  At  the  Bing¬ 
ham  smelter,  they  have  rather  cheap  coke, 
ample  sulphide  ores,  and  a  moderate  ratio  of 
concentration. 

Mr.  Beardsley  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of 
hot  blast  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  sili¬ 
cious  slag,  and  equally  strongly  regarding  the 
unsatisfactory  duty  of  U-pipe  stoves.  It  has 
been  found  possible  at  Mt.  Lyell  to  do  without 
them  at  all,  and.  by  heightening  the  ore  column, 
and  greatly  increasing  the  blast,  the  furnaces 
are  putting  through  a  very  large  tonnage,  and 
still  oxidizing  the  sulphides  sufficiently  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fair  degree  of  concentration.  Here  is  a 
typical  case  of  smelting  a  massive  pyrite  ore, 
with  the  addition  of  the  least  amount  of  silica 
necessary  to  produce  a  suitable  slag.  The 
charge  is  highly  fusible,  and  contains  an  un¬ 
usual  proportion  of  heat-producing  constituents. 

The  foregoing  are  the  types  of  pyrite  smelt¬ 
ing  that  obtain  the  least  advantage  from  the 
use  of  the  heated  blast. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Austin  considers  a  hot,  or  even 
warm,  blast  of  assistance  in  raw  smelting,  but 
emphasizes  its  value  particularly  in  smelting  a 
very  silicious,  or  infusible,  charge.  He  also 
refers  to  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced 
with  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  blast. 

Mr.  Bretherton  speaks  emphatically  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  heated  blast  in  pyrite  smelting. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  working,  which  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  Beardsley  or  Nutting  or 
Mathewson,  and  which,  I  am  quite  convinced 
from  personal  observation,  render  a  heated 
blast  indispensable  to  his  existence  at  Val 
Verde  as  a  successful  smelter.  He  seems  to 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  stove  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  which,  on  my  late  visit  to  Val  Verde,  was 
consuming  2.5  cords  per  24  hours  of  old  rail¬ 
way  ties  to  heat  the  blast  for  his  160-ton  fur¬ 
nace. 

Mr.  Koch,  of  La  Lustre  smelter  at  Sta. 
Maria  del  Oro,  speaks  strongly  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  hot  blast.  He  says :  “A 
warm  blast  of  200°  C.  is  a  sine  qua  non  with 
us ;  it  spelled  success ;  cold  blast  meant  failure.” 
I  can  well  understand  that,  in  smelting  the 
silicious  ores  of  the  Magistral  vein  with  7  per 
cent  coke,  and  making  a  concentration  of  15 
into  I,  Mr.  Koch  may,  indeed,  depend  upon  the 
heated  blast.  It  is  a  typical  case  for  its  em¬ 
ployment.  Since  Mr.  Koch’s  first  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  he  has  carried  out  a  test* 
between  two  furnaces  operating  under  like  con¬ 
ditions  except  as  to  blast,  and  the  results  thor¬ 
oughly  confirm  the  opinion  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him. 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of 
heated  blast. 

Mr.  Herbert  Lang,  who  is  credited  with  be¬ 
ing  the  first  person  to  demonstrate  that  pyrite 
smelting  without  a  heated  blast  was  possible  at 
all,  throws  the  weight  of  his  experience  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  side  of  the  hot  blast.  He  says : 
“I  believe  that  it  invariably  decreases  the  cost 
of  treating  the  ore.  ...  i.  It  saves  fuel. 

•This  Journal,  May  19,  1904. 


2.  It  makes  the  furnace  drive  faster  and  smell 
more  in  a  day.”  He  also  adds:  “The  furnaces 
I  have  known  run  faster  with  hot  blast  than 
with  cold.”  He  speaks  strongly  of  the  defects 
and  wastefulness  of  U-pipe  stoves. 

From  the  testimony  on  which  this  review  is 
based,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  private 
communications,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  pre¬ 
heating  of  the  blast  effects  any  improvement 
in  the  degree  of  concentration  when  smelting  a 
heavy  sulphide  charge.  As  this  matter  of  con¬ 
centration  is  a  very  important  one,  and  as 
there  is  a  large  class  of  metallurgists  who  have 
as  yet  had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of  smelt¬ 
ing,  and  feel  in  doubt  as  to  what  types  of  ores 
are  most  benefited  by  pre-heating  the  blast,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  going  into  the  subject 
in  some  detail. 

I  suppose  that,  in  the  pyritic  furnace,  any 
degree  of  desulphurization  can  be  obtained,  by 
using  ample  blast,  and  provided  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  free  silica  to  retard  the  smelting  operation 
and  combine  with  the  ferrous  oxide  formed  hy 
the  burning  of  the  sulphides.  Theoretically, 
all  of  the  sulphur  could  be  burned  off,  and 
even  the  copper  scorified  and  carried  into  the 
slag,  if  desired.  Practically,  such  a  complete 
oxidation  as  this  would  be  very  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish,  owing  to  the  lack  of  heat  after  the 
combustible  portions  of  the  charge  have  been 
consumed. 

If,  for  experimental  purposes,  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  accomplish  such  an  unprofitable  feat 
as  this,  we  would  find  that  the  addition  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  fuel,  beyond  a  certain  moderate 
limit,  would  nullify  the  result  desired,  as  it 
would  simply  cause  the  still  remaining  sulphides 
to  melt  down  without  decomposition,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  the  very  matte  that  we  were  trying  to 
avoid  producing,  and  also  robbing  the  free 
silica  of  the  ferrous  oxide  which  is  necessary 
for  a  flux.  We  can  use  a  small  amount  of 
carbonaceous  fuel — say  2  to  6  per  cent  coke — 
and  still  blow  in  enough  air  to  maintain  the 
powerfully  oxidizing  atmosphere  that  must  be 
kept  up  if  we  are  to  effect  the  thorough  scori- 
fication  of  each  and  every  constituent  of  the 
charge  that  is  capable  of  being  scorified ;  but,  as 
the  slow-sinking  charge  approaches  the  zone  of 
fusion,  it  becomes  more  and  more  helpless  as  a 
source  of  heat.  There  has  been  long-continued 
and  powerful  oxidation  going  on  for  several 
feet  above  the  smelting  zone,  and,  although  all 
the  constituents  of  the  charge  have  been  heated 
to  so  high  a  temperature  that  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  sulphides  that  still  remains  undecom¬ 
posed  is  almost  ready  to  melt,  while  the  silica 
requires  only  a  few  hundred  degrees  more  heat 
to  fit  it  to  combine  with  the  ferrous  oxide  that 
will  result  from  the  burning  of  these  remaining 
sulphides,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  quite 
enough  heat  left  to  complete  the  process.^  Most 
of  the  oxidizable  constituents  of  the  charge 
have  already  been  oxidized,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
substance  has  been  oxidized,  it  ceases  to  exist 
as  a  source  of  heat.  It  is  inert  and  dead,  and 
absorbs,  instead  of  producing,  heat. 

The  furnace  is  in  the  same  condition  that  a 
convertef  is  in  when  we  start  to  blow  white 
metal  up  to  blister  copper  without  having  an 
excess  of  heat  stored  up  in  its  walls.  We  have 
no  proper  fuel  left  in  the  charge;  the  20  per 
cent  of  sulphur  combined  with  the  cop¬ 
per  is  but  a  feeble  source  of  heat,  and 
our  reliable  fuel — the  iron  contents  of  the 
matte — has  been  removed  in  a  previous  opera¬ 
tion.  To  prevent  chilling,  extraneous  heat 
must  be  procured  from  some  source  or  another, 
and,  in  practice,  this  is  usually  effected  by  add- 
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ing  a  quantity  of  lower-grade  matte,  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  which  furnishes  not  only  the  heat 
required  to  melt  the  white  metal  thoroughly, 
but  also  to  warm  up  the  converter  lining  to  a 
point  sufficient  to  carry  the  copper  through  the 
finishing  stages  of  converting,  where  it  cannot 
itself  supply  heat  enough  to  keep  the  charge 
thoroughly  melted.  The  converting  of  copper 
matte  to  blister  copper  without  extraneous  heat 
would  be  impossible,  and,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  this  extraneous  heat  is  obtained  by 
storing  up  caloric  in  the  converter  walls  during 
the  stage  of  the  process  where  we  are  generat¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  heat,  and  drawing  upon  this 
source  during  that  stage  in  which  insufficient 
heat  is  being  produced. 

In  pyrite  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is 
impossible  to  store  up  excess  heat,  to  be  drawn 
upon  when  needed  later;  we  lack  sufficient  un¬ 
decomposed  sulphides  in  the  charge  to  augment 
the  heat  required  at  the  moment  of  fusion ;  and 
we  are  debarred  from  the  use  of  sufficient  car¬ 
bonaceous  fuel  to  supply  what  is  wanting.  The 


CONCENTRATION  OF  MESABI  IRON  ORES. 

By  Dwight  E.  Woodbkidge. 

The  Mesabi  iron  ore  range,  of  Minnesota, 
was  developed  so  recently,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  deposits  has  been  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  extravagant  terms,  that  the  fact  of 
concentration  being  attempted  there  may  cause 
some  surprise.  But  the  experiment  is  being 
made  on  a  most  important  scale  by  men  of 
ample  means  who  usually  succeed  in  what  they 
attempt.  The  Canisteo  Mining  Company,  of 
Duluth,  is  a  recent  organization,  but  its  incor¬ 
porators  have  been  at  work  for  over  three 
years  on  the  western  part  of  the  range  that 
has  always  been  considered  of  little  value  on 
account  of  the  lean,  sandy  nature  of  the  ores. 
These  occur  in  Itasca  county,  extending  from 
near  the  group  of  mines  at  Nashwauk,  in  sec¬ 
tions  30  and  31,  T.  57,  R.  22,  to  a  point  several 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  distance 
of  about  24  miles. 

The  first  important  experiments  at  concen¬ 
tration  were  made  about  two  years  ago,  when 


tration  and  is  held  under  option  by  the  Canisteo 
company.  At  the  same  time,  and  prior  to  it, 
the  leading  men  of  the  Canisteo  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  were  at  work  in  the  field.  They  explored 
cursorily  a  large  area  and  finally  settled  upon 
that  part  of  the  ore-bearing  formation  crossing 
T.  56,  R.  24,  and  have  since  concentrated  ef¬ 
forts  there.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  other 
point  in  the  entire  Lake  Superior  region  has 
so  much  exploration  been  done  in  the  past  few 
years,  nor  have  such  important  results  been 
attained  elsewhere.  The  Canisteo  Company 
and  others  have  seen  that  their  attempts  might 
mean  a  long  and  costly  undertaking,  open  only 
to  those  willing  to  wait  for  results. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  Mesabi  ore  down 
to  55  per  rent  iron,  or  perhaps  a  little  leaner, 
is  merchantable  without  concentration.  The 
ore  opened  in  T.  56,  R.  24  seems  to  average  not 
far  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  though  there  is  a 
large  tonnage  of  ore  that  can  be  sold  without 
concentration,  while  much  runs  down  to  20  or 
25  per  cent.  It  differs  from  much  of  the 


FIRST  CONCENTRATING  APPARATUS  ON  THE  MESABI  RANGE.  AT  THE  ARCTURUS  MINE. 


balance  seems  to  be  struck  just  about  at  the 
point  of  fusion,  and  the  addition  or  the  sub¬ 
traction  of  a  few  thousand  units  of  heat  just  at 
this  critical  moment  will  make  the  difference 
between  successfully  melting  the  charge,  or 
freezing-up  the  furnace.  It  is  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  that  the  pre-heating  of  the 
blast,  even  to  a  very  moderate  degree,  w'ill  turn 
the  scale;  and  it  is  because  they  are  dealing 
with  (approximately)  such  conditions  that 
Koch  and  Bretherton  insist  upon  4he  heated 
blast,  not  as  advantageous,  but  as  indispensable, 
while  those  gentlemen  who  are  smelting  heavy’ 
sulphides  regard  it  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a 
necessity. 


Bismuth,  like  ice,  expands  about  0.03  of  its 
volume  on  solidification,  a  property  which  is 
communicated  to  its  alloys  and  renders  them 
valuable  for  certain  purposes. 


Chas.  Purdon,  of  Duluth,  took  ore  from  the 
Arcturus  mine  in  section  13,  T.  56,  R.  24,  and 
had  it  washed  and  screened  in  the  South  by 
processes  commonly  in  use  there.  An  option 
on  the  property  was  then  given  the  Standard 
Mining  Company,  in  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Snyder 
was  chiefly  interested,  and  experiments  in  con¬ 
centration  by  washing  and  agitation  were  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  time.  Had  the  ore  market 
remained  as  it  was  when  the  option  was  taken, 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Snyder  w’ould  have  exer¬ 
cised  his  rights;  but  he  did  not,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  reverted  to  the  owners.  At  about  that 
time  the  Union  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
was.  through  its  Donora  Mining  Company,  at 
work  upon  the  Holman  40-acre  tract  in  section 
21,  same  township,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
ploration  decided  to  abandon  the  place.  This 
tract  is  now  shown  to  contain  16,000,000  tons, 
of  which  3000,000  tons  do  not  require  concen- 


Mesabi  ores  in  the  fact  that  the  silica  is  not 
combined,  but  occurs  as  free  sand.  The  ore, 
which  is  quite  hard,  occurs  in  layers  of  varia¬ 
ble  thicknesses,  up  to  several  feet,  while  the 
sand  lies  between,  sometimes  as  fine  as  flour 
and  sometimes  as  coarse  as  sharp  beach  sand. 
The  process  of  concentration  is  exceedingly 
simple,  being  a  mere  wet  screening  with  var¬ 
ious  meshes,  down  to  30  and  even  40-mesh. 
Drillings  have  shown  little  rock  in  that  town¬ 
ship.  The  ores  lie  under  from  40  to  about  100 
ft.  of  surface,  and  the  beds  are  of  varying 
thicknesses  up  to  200  ft. 

The  Canisteo  company  and  its  predecessors 
have  explored  part  of  some  1,600  acres  they 
hold  under  option  or  lease  in  this  township. 
They  have  found  ore  enough  to  produce  about 
100,000,000  tons  of  concentrates,  and  are  still 
hard  at  work.  More  than  200  men  and  num¬ 
erous  drills,  both  churn  and  diamond,  are  now 
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employed  on  their  lands  under  the  supervision 
of  E.  J.  Longyear,  who  is  doing  the  drilling, 
and  of  H.  B.  Hovland,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  the  mines.  Two  large  working 
shafts  are  being  sunk,  one  to  aoo  and  the  other 
to  about  300  ft.  Drifts  will  be  driven  in  ore 
where  variation  in  character  is  noted,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  in  concentration  will  be  carried 
out.  It  is  believed  from  what  work  has  been 
done  that  a  simple  tilted  revolving  barrel  screen 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  out  sand  enough  to 
bring  this  lean  ore  up  to  standard.  Not  much 
water  will  be  required,  and  this  can  be  pumped 
from  the  workings.  The  Canisteo  company 
intends  to  put  in  sufficient  concentrating  capa¬ 
city  in  units  to  provide  for  screening  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  any  mine.  Methods  of  concentration 
employed  at  the  Arcturus  in  the  Snyder  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  simplified  materially,  as  results 
have  already  shown  they  can  be. 

Of  the  ore  found  by  this  company  about  25 
per  cent  is  sufficiently  high  grade  to  mine  di¬ 
rect.  In  addition  about  100,000,000  tons  of  raw 


ings  in  other  parts  of  the  range.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  through  its  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  owns  the  old  Diamond 
mine  and  a  considerable  acreage  of  additional 
lands  in  and  about  sections  15,  16,  21  and  22. 
It  has  an  option  on  the  Arcturus  tract,  and  is 
at  work  there  with  drills.  On  this  tract  alone 
more  than  12,000,000  tons  of  ore  have  been 
moved  by  preceding  explorations,  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  which  can  be  marketed  without 
concentration.  These  ownerships  cover  about 
all  the  favorably  situated  land  on  the  sandy  ore 
belt  through  this  township. 

In  the  work  during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  found  that  the  position  of  the  ore-bearing 
formation  differs  in  a  minor  way,  chiefly  as  to 
width,  from  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  but  when  the  Sur¬ 
vey’s  final  map  of  the  Mesabi  was  issued  there 
were  comparatively  no  data  for  this  district,  and 
mapping  had  to  be  done  largely  by  surface  indi¬ 
cations,  and  on  the  Mesabi  these  are  notorious¬ 
ly  misleading. 


JIGS  AT  ARCTURUS  MINE. 


ore  have  been  found,  and  this  will  require,  say, 
a  25  per  cent  concentration.  The  company 
has  completed  exploration  on  a  few  tracts,  but 
has  others  on  which  little  has  been  done.  It 
has  spent  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  on  individual 
tracts  of  small  size  and  has  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  a  great  deal  of  property. 

Once  concentrated  these  ores  will  probably 
be  of  excellent  grade.  They  will  be  unusually 
dry,  for  while  the  average  of  moisture  in 
Mesabi  ores  runs  up  to  between  10  and  ii  per 
cent,  these  screened  ores,  as  shown  by  Arcturus 
tests,  average  3  per  cent  moisture.  They  will 
be  chiefly  bessemer,  for  the  elimination  of  sand 
seems  to  reduce  the  phosphorus  more  than  pro¬ 
portionately.  They  will  practically  be  a  hard, 
granular  crushed  ore,  free  from  dust,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  bring  them  to  about  60  per  cent  iron. 

Lands  on  the  ore-bearing  formation  across 
this  township  that  are  owned  by  T.  B.  Walker, 
of  Minneapolis,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Great  Northern  road.  This  road  has  aimed  to 
secure  an  enormous  tonnage  along  the  Mesabi, 
and  Mr.  L.  W.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
has  added  these  lands  to  the  road’s  vast  hold¬ 


The  most  westerly  outcropping  of  the  chert 
of  the  Mesabi  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Prairie 
river,  in  section  34,  T.  56,  R.  25.  No  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  ore  has  been  found  west  of 
that  point,  though  what  seems  to  be  a  wash  is 
to  be  traced  miles  westerly,  and  spreads  out 
for  a  width  north  and  south  of  from  16  to  18 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
work  has  been  done,  enough  to  prove  that  the 
ore-bearing  formation  is  not  there,  at  least  not 
reasonably  near  the  surface.  The  largest  ore- 
body  of  the  Canisteo  Mining  Company  lies 
north  of  Trout  lake,  in  sections  20,  21.  28  and 
29,  T.  56,  R.  24.  This  is  about  three  miles  east 
from  the  outcropping  on  Prairie  river,  but  no 
merchantable  ores  have  been  found  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  distance. 

This  work  is  the  most  important  exploration 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  or  that  has  been  under  way  there  for 
some  years.  It  has  already  increased  the  known 
tonnage  of  the  range  by  150  per  cent  of  what 
the  Mesabi  has  mined  throughout  its  entire 
career.  It  is  not  impossible  that  concentration 
of  40  and  45  per  cent  average  ores  at  a  cost 


of  5c.  a  ton,  as  present  results  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate,  may  be  extended  both  ways;  that  still 
leaner  ores  may  be  brought  up  to  merchantaf>lc 
grade,  and  that  better  ores,  not  structurally  loo 
fine,  may  be  screened  to  reduce  freight  charges 
and  eliminate  dust.  The  area  carrying  ores 
similar  to  those  now  under  test  may  be  ood- 
siderably  extended  by  future  work. 


ESTIMATE  OF  CYANOGEN.— The  IJ- 
lowing  method  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of 
cyanogen  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Dowall  (Chemical  News,  May  13,  1904) :  It  is 
well  known  that  the  blue  solution  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  ammonia  on  a  cupric  salt  when 
added  to  potassium  cyanide  gradually  loses 
its  color  until  a  certain  quantity  has  been 
added,  when  it  ceases  to  be  decolorized.  On 
account  of  its  intense  color  it  seemed  that  the 
solution  would  make  a  good  standard  for 
volumetrically  determining  the  amount  of 
cyanogen  in  solutions  containing  chlorides.  A 
standard  solution  was  made  by  dissolving  2$ 
grams  of  copper  sulphate  and  adding  distilled 
water  to  make  up  half  a  liter  and  then  am¬ 
monia  until  a  clear  blue  liquid  was  prodneed. 
The  solution  was  diluted  to  a  liter  and  was 
standardized  by  weighing  out  0.5  gram 
chemically  pure  potassium  cyanide,  dissolving 
in  100  C.C.  water  and  adding  5  c.c.  of  ammonia. 
The  blue  solution  was  then  run  in  with  con¬ 
stant  stirring  until  the  color  began  to  disappear 
slowly,  and  then  drop  by  drop.  The  finish  is 
very  sharp,  one  drop  being  sufficient  to  thige 
the  solution  a  light  blue  color.  Experimerts 
carried  out  with  solutions  containing  chlori'Ies 
showed  that  their  presence  does  not  interf- re 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  test.  The  raetb  mI, 
furthermore,  has  the  advantage  over  the  silver 
method  of  not  being  influenced  by  light,  an>l  is 
much  cheaper. 


MOLD  CAR  FOR  USE  AT  COPPER 
CONVERTERS— Max  J.  Welch,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  designed  a  new  form  of  m-dd 
car  which  has  been  installed  at  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Co, 
at  Globe,  Ariz.  The  gauge  is  the  stand  ird 
36-in.  The  girders  of  the  frame  are  10  ia 
channels  beams,  16  ft.  long.  Each  girder  is 
composed  of  a  pair  of  channel  beams,  set  f  ice 
to  face,  with  cast  iron  separators  hctw*Tn 
them,  making  a  box  girder,  so  to  speak.  At 
the  position  of  the  wheels,  the  lower  flanges  of 
the  channels  are  cut  away,  and  angle  bars  are 
riveted  to  the  backs  of  each  channel,  short  split 
boxes  being  bolted  directly  beneath  each -  of 
these  angles,  one  box  on  each  side  of  the  wheel. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  upper  half  of 
the  wheels  to  turn  between  the  pair  of  channel 
beams,  where  it  is  protected  from  splashings 
while  copper  is  being  poured,  as  also  are  the 
boxes,  journals  and  rails.  The  axles  act  as 
ties  for  the  girders  on  each  side,  which  are 
tied  furthermore  by  angle  bars  above  and  be¬ 
low  at  each  end. 


Fully  48  per  cent  of  the  800,432.222  gal.  re¬ 
fined  mineral  oil  exported  by  the  United  States 
in  1903  went  to  Europe,  principally  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
About  25  per  cent  was  destined  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  while  the  far  East,  chiefly  Japan,  China 
and  Australia,  received  nearly  17  per  cent  The 
balance  was  distributed  among  the  many  other 
countries,  principally  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  BROWN 
HEMATITE  IRON  ORES. 

By  F.  Lynwood  Garrison. 

The  so-called  brown  hematite  iron  ores  of  the 
Appalachians  are  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  residual  clays  of  the  Paleozoic  formation 
that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
smelting  by  an  elaborate  system  of  washing. 
Frequently,  however,  this  cleansing  is  not 
sufficiently  thorough,  with  the  result  that  much 
ore  of  this  character  supplied  to  southern  fur¬ 
naces  averages  under  50  per  cent  in  iron. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  better  dressing  system 
should  remove  a  large  proportion  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  clay  and  silica,  since  hand  specimens 
or  samples  of  these  ores  when  carefully  washed 
yield  a  much  higher  percentage  of  iron.  I 
have  recently  been  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
idea  on  a  large  scale,  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  save  the  fine  particles  of  ore  that  are  usually 
washed  away  and  lost. 

As  to  cleanliness,  the  results  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory ;  but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  saving  the  very  fine  (under  i  mm.)  ore 
have  proved  a  serious  matter,  and  the  problem 
cannot  be  said  to  be  solved. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
farmers  in  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
limonite  or  brown  hematite  ores  abound,  to 
wash  the  ore-bearing  clays  in  a  trough  in 
which  revolved  a  log  provided  with  iron  teeth 


naces  and  a  much  greater  demand  for  ore  this 
simple  apparatus  was  improved,  enlarged  and 
operated  by  steam  power.  The  logs  were  made 
of  octagonal  section  instead  of  round,  their 
ends  being  inserted  into  iron  cups  or  thimbles, 
which  in  turn  were  bolted  to  iron  or  steel  gud¬ 
geons,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

In  the  present  practice  the  logs  are  usually 
operated  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  in  a  separate 
compartment  or  box  trough.  The  logs  revolve 
in  opposite  directions,  toward  one  another.  Of 
late  years  numerous  improvements  in  detail 


FIG.  I. 

have  been  made  in  this  simple  apparatus  and 
in  its  more  complicated  combinations  of  several 
pairs  of  logs.  The  McLanahan  Stone  Machine 
Company,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  deserves 
credit  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  it  has 
perfected  many  of  these  innovations.  Logs  or 
shafts  constructed  of  steel  are  sometimes  used 
when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pieces  of  sound  oak 
of  sufficient  length  and  thickness.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  such  steel  shafts  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
They  are  usually  more  than  25  ft.  long,  whereas 


/bop 


Side 


me,  the  logs  are  arranged  in  series  and  the  ore 
is  screened  to  4  mm.,  the  coarse  going  to  a 
slowly  moving  pan  conveyor,  where  the  larger 
pebbles  can  be  picked  out  by  hand ;  the  fine 
screenings  pass  to  jigs  for  the  removal  of  the 
silicious  sand,  which  constitutes  most  of  the 
bulk.  Up  to  this  point  the  entire  system  of 
this  class  of  ore-dressing  is  simple  and  fairly 
efficient.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  check 
the  enormous  loss  of  ore  washed  away  as  fines 
with  the  mud  and  sand.  This  loss  in  the  mud 
discharge  probably  can  never  be  greatly 
checked  or  avoided,  but  the  separation  of  the 
ore  from  the  sand  of  the  fine  screenings  did  not 
seem  a  very  difficult  matter  at  first  sight.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  two  materials  with  spe¬ 
cific  gravities  roughly  approximating,  being  26 
for  the  quartz  sand  and  3.6  for  the  limonite  iron 
ore.  The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  handling  relatively  large  quantities 
of  this  mixture  and  by  the  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  iron  ore  particles.  Jigs  were  decided 
upon.  In  looking  about  for  the  best  type  the 
Joplin  zinc  practice  naturally  suggested  itself; 
in  that  district  blende  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  3.9  is  separated  from  quartz  of  2.6,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  1.3  as  compared  with  i  in  the  case  of 
the  iron  ore.  What  were  considered  the  best 
types  of  machine  to  be  found  in  the  Joplin  field 
were,  therefore,  selected,  and  were  found  in 


or  short  arms  placed  at  regular  intervals  from 
one  end  of  the  log  to  the  other.  The  motive 
power  was  usually  a  horse,  and  the  trough  was 
always  placed  conveniently  near  a  stream  so 
that  water  could  flow  through  it  continuously 
by  gravity.  The  trough  was  inclined  and  the 
log  either  parallel  or  more  nearly  horizontal. 
As  the  teeth  in  the  log  broke  up  and  disin¬ 
tegrated  the  lump  of  clay,  the  lighter  material 
flowed  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trough,  while 
the  heavier  particles  of  ore  were  worked  up  the 
incline  by  the  teeth  and  discharged  at  the  upper 
end.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  fundamental  principle 
"of  all  log  washers  or  trommels.  The  origin  of 
this  device  is  obscure;  it  was  probably  derived 
from  (jermany  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers.  With  the  advent  of  large  fur¬ 


FIG.  2. 

the  wooden  ones  are  often  as  much  as  32.  As 
a  rule,  the  longer  the  logs  the  better  will  the  ore 
be  cleaned. 

The  ore-dirt  or  clay  is  best  fed  through  griz¬ 
zlies  in  gratings  made  of  inverted  T-rails  of 
standard  sections,  the  lumps  too  large  to  pass 
through  being  broken  with  a  hand  sledge-ham¬ 
mer.  These  gratings  are  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  log-trough,  a  short  distance  from  the  dis¬ 
charge.  The  logs  are  sometimes  placed  in 
series,  that  is,  the  material  from  one  or  more 
pairs  of  logs  passes  into  another  set,  so  that 
the  ore  usually  emerges  from  such  a  secondary 
operation  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
The  cleansed  ore  then  passes  through  screens, 
which  classify  and  distribute  as  desired. 

In  a  plant  recently  designed  and  erected  bv 


cost,  lightness,  and  general  efficiency  greatly 
superior  to  any  type  of  jig  heretofore  used  in 
treating  iron  ores  of  this  class.  Although  the 
Joplin  jigs  were  crowded  at  times  much  beyond 
their  capacity,  the  result  as  far  as  the  ‘coarse 
concentrates’  were  concerned,  was  excellent, 
better  on  the  whole  than  I  had  reason  to 
expect. 

It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  obtain 
a  clean  ‘hutch’  product.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
nearly  pure  ore,  but  usually  half  sand.  Bed¬ 
ding  with  large  (B.  B.)  lead  shot  was  tried, 
but  with  little  improvement;  then  smaller  sizes 
were  used  with  no  better  result.  Just  how  to 
treat  these  hutch  iron  sands  is  the  question  now 
awaiting  solution.  Methods  adapted  to  ores  of 
the  more  valuable  metals  are  probably  out  of 
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the  question,  since  a  very  large  quantity  of 
material  must  be  handled  in  the  cheapest  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  Most  of  the  iron  ore  washers  in 
the  southern  States  waste  the  fine  ore  entirely, 
saving  nothing  under  %  to  V«  of  an  inch. 
Such  practice  is  obviously  unscientific,  but 
when  we  consider  the  low  price  of  the  iron 
ores  and  the  great  quantity  of  material  (‘ore 
dirt’)  often  necessary  to  procure  a  ton  of  clean 
ore,  any  criticism  of  such  wasteful  methods 
must  be  moderated.  In  some  cases  25  tons  of 
‘ore  dirt’  or  clay  is  required  to  yield  a  ton  of 
marketable  stuff ;  one  hears  of  ore  banks  yield¬ 
ing  1 :2  and  1 13,  but  they  are  myths ;  only  the 
very  best  deposits  will  run  from  1:5  to  1:12; 
and  this  is  good  work. 


PLACER  MINING  IN  COLOMBIA.— 
The  gold  placers  of  San  Carlos  are  situated 
in  the  department  of  Antioquia,  Colombia, 
about  250  leagues  from  the  coast.  According 
to  A.  Hutin  (La  Revue  Technique,  April  10, 
1904)  they  form  a  part  of  the  Nechi  and  Force 
river  basin,  a  region  that  was  worked  for  gold 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Both  streams 
have  their  sources  in  mountains  of  eruptive 
rocks  from  which  undoubtedly  the  gold  has 
been  released  by  erosion.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  at  dredging  on  the  rivers,  but  so 
far  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  principally 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  channels  are  ob¬ 
structed  with  timber  and  rocks.  Mining  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  alluvial  deposits  on 
the  sides  of  the  valley. 

These  deposits  usually  carry  gold  from  the 
surface,  the  tenor  increasing  with  depth.  A 
number  of  tests  made  at  different  localities 
gave  an  average  of  from  16  to  30c.  per  cu.  m. 
for  the  surface  gravels  and  from  $2  to  $3  on 
l)edrock.  As  a  rule  the  deposits  around  San 
Carlos  carry  about  30  c.  per  cu.  m.  Hydrau- 
licking  is  being  used  extensively  in  the  district. 
To  obtain  the  necessary  head  of  water,  dams 
are  built  on  the  main  streams,  sometimes  of 
concrete,  but  more  often  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  the  water  is  conducted  through  open 
channels  to  the  pipe-lines.  At  one  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  mines  the  pipe-line  is  2  km.  long 
and  supplies  2,000  cu.  m.  of  water  daily;  with 
this  head  about  too  cu.  m.  of  gravel  can  be 
washed  down  a  day,  which  should  yield  about 
150  grams  of  gold.  The  success  of  enterprises 
of  this  kind  depends  largely  upon  the  degree 
of  skill  shown  in  obtaining  the  maximum^ 
efficiency  from  the  hydraulic  plant,  for  water 
in  this  country  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
Small  undertakings,  therefore,  labor  under  a 
decided  disadvantage. 


SMOKE  PREVENTION  IN  ST.  LOUIS.— 
St.  Louis  is  decidedly  a  smoky  city  because  of 
the  inferior  character  of  the  bituminous  coal 
used  there,  which  makes  complete  combustion 
difficult.  Chas.  H.  Jones  has  just  reported  that 
there  are  1,132  boiler  plants  in  the  city,  compris¬ 
ing  2,041  boilers,  having  an  aggregate  of  249,512 
nominal  horse  power.  Of  the  1,132  plants,  859 
use  smoke  preventing  devices,  as  follows: 
Steam  jet  and  air  blast,  570  (66  per  cent)  ; 
down  draft  furnaces,  196  (23  per  cent)  ;  fire 
brick  arches,  37  (4.5  per  cent)  ;  changed  from 
steam  to  electricity,  32  (3.5  per  cent)  ;  auto¬ 
matic  stokers,  12  (1.5  per  cent) ;  smokeless 
fuel.  12  (1.5  per  cent).  There  is  reason  for 
surprise  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
plants  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers  and 
for  the  comparatively  large  number  provided 
with  down  draught  furnaces. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN 
OXIDIZING  AGENTS.* 

By  Victor  Lenher. 

The  inactive  character  of  gold  is  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  toward  many  of  the  reagents  the 
element  is  quite  indifferent,  in  fact,  almost  the 
only  solvents  in  general  use  are  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  a  solution  of  alkaline  cyanide  in 
presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  metallic 
perchlorides,  perbromides  and  periodides,  ac 
cording  to  Nickles,  dissolve  gold,  the  lower 
halides  of  the  metal  being  formed  along  with 
gold  chloride.  Hot  selenic  acid  readily  dis¬ 
solves  gold.  Iodic  acid  has  slight  action  on 
the  metal,  while,  according  to  Prat,  a  mixture 
of  iodic  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolves  gold 
when  heated  to  300’’.  This  reaction  has  been 
verified  by  me ;  I  also  find  that  gold  is  readily 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  hot  sulphuric  and  per¬ 
iodic  acids.  Gold  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  the 
alkaline  sulphides  and  thiosulphates. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  review 
the  work  of  Mitscherlich  on  the  solubility  of 
gold  in  selenic  acid,  and  showed  that  gold  is 
readily  attacked  by  pure  hot  selenic  acid  with 
the  formation  of  auric  selenate.  In  following 
the  same  line  of  work  with  telluric  acid,  which 
in  many  respects  is  closely  analogous  to  selenic 
acid,  the  obstacle  is  met  that  telluric  acid  is  a 
solid.  This  apparent  difficulty  can  be  obviated 
by  first  dissolving  the  crystalline  telluric  acid 
in  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  Such  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  telluric  acid,  when  heated,  dissolves 
metallic  gold.  With  the  fact  at  hand  that  at 
the  same  temperature  at  which  selenic  acid  or 
a  solution  of  telluric  acid  attacks  gold,  the 
acids  themselves  are  broken  down  into  the 
dioxides  and  oxygen,  it  appeared  probable  that 
the  solvent  action  in  these  cases  was  due  to  the 
production  of  oxygen  in  the  reaction.  The 
action  of  a  large  number  of  substances,  such 
as  oxides  of  various  types,  sulphates,  etc.,  was 
tried  on  gold  in  presence  of  sulphuric,  phos¬ 
phoric  and  arsenic  acids,  and  only  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  give  oxygen  in  presence  of  the  acids 
will  act  on  gold.  In  most  cases,  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  necessary  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
solvent  action  is  to  have  the  acids  in  a  high 
degree  of  concentration. 

The  first  substance  examined  was  manganese 
dioxide,  as  it  is  well  known  that  manganese 
dioxide  gives  oxygen  when  heated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  A  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  for  a  few 
minutes  with  gold,  causes  the  metal  to  go  into 
solution.  On  diluting  the  solution  and  testing 
with  oxalic  acid  or  ferrous  sulphate,  all  of  the 
gold  is  precipitated.  In  working  with  man¬ 
ganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  practically 
the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  have  the 
acid  concentrated. 

In  1872  Allen  showed  that  when  solid  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  with  precipitated  gold, 
the  solution  becomes  nearly  clear,  and  on  dilut¬ 
ing  and  testing  with  oxalic  acid  or  ferrous 
sulphate,  the  .solution  was  found  to  contain 
abundance  of  gold.  This  experiment  has  been 
repeated,  using  sulphuric  acid  as  described  by 
Allen,  and  also  by  substituting  phosphoric  for 
the  sulphuric  acid.  In  all  cases  solution  takes 
place  and  the  gold  can  be  readily  detected  by 
ferrous  sulphate. 

Lead  dioxide,  lead  sesquioxide  and  red  lead, 
when  used  with  sulphuric  acid,  cause  gold  to 


•Abstract  of  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society,  May,  1904. 


enter  into  solution.  With  the  higher  oxides  of 
lead,  phosporic  acid  can  be  substituted  for  the 
sulphuric  add.  With  chromium  trioxide, 
chromium  tetroxide  and  nickelic  oxide,  solu¬ 
tion  of  gold  is  effected  in  presence  of  sulphuric 
or  phosphoric  acids. 

When  nitric  acid  is  subjected  to  heat,  more 
or  less  decomposition  is  effected,  part  of  the 
acid  breaking  down  into  nitrogen  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  This  reaction  can  be  used  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner  to  demonstrate  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  gold  in  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of 
an  oxidizing  agent.  The  results  obtained  by 
me  show  that  when  a  mixture  of  hot  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  comes  in  contact  with  gold  the 
metal  enters  into  solution  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  and  this  oxide 
remains  in  the  solution. 

The  action  of  oxygen  gas  on  gold  leaf,  sus¬ 
pended  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  was  also  tried, 
but  neither  oxygen  nor  ozone  would  cause  any; 
of  the  metal  to  pass  into  solution. 

The  anode  oxygen,  obtained  in  electrolysis, 
was  next  studied  as  to  its  action  on  gold.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Spiller  that  when  a  plate  of 
metallic  gold  is  made  the  anode,  and  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  or  gauze  the  cathode,  in  an 
electrolyte  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  gold  anode  dis¬ 
solves  and  the  metal  is  deposited  on  the 
cathode,  the  source  of  the  current  used  being  a 
few  Grove  cells.  This  work,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  verified,  demonstrates  that  in  the 
presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  solution  of 
gold  can  be  effected  readily  by  means  of  anode 
oxygen,  the  action  proceeding  rapidly  when  the 
acid  is  hot.  When  the  acid  is  dilute,  the  oxide 
of  gold  formed  does  not  pass  through  the 
solution  and  deposit  on  the  cathode  as  metal, 
but  remains  as  an  incrustation  on  the  gold 
anode.  Here  again  a  similar  series  of  results 
is  obtained  when  phosphoric  acid  replaces  sul¬ 
phuric.  When  solutions  of  the  acid  sulphates 
of  potassium  or  sodium  are  used  as  electrolytes, 
the  action  goes  on  exactly  as  above  indicated. 
If  the  solution  contains  sufficient  free  acid, 
gold  passes  through  the  electrolyte,  while  if  the 
solution  is  dilute  or  contains  only  a  little  free 
acid,  the  oxide  remains  as  a  film  on  the  anode. 

In  the  case  of  an  alkaline  electrolyte,  such  as 
a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide, 
it  is  possible  for  some  of  the  gold  to  pass 
through  the  solution,  probably  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  aurate  of  the  alkali.  Such  is  actually 
the  case,  although  in  alkaline  solution  a  large 
amount  of  oxide  remains  as  an  incrustation  on 
the  gold  anode  employed.  When  neutral  salt 
solutions  are  employed  as  electrolytes,  such  as 
the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  gold  can  pass 
through  the  electrolyte,  and  as  a  result  the 
anode  is  converted  into  the  oxide  AU2O3.  Here 
we  have  the  last  step  in  the  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  viz.,  obtaining  the  gold  oxide  in  pure 
condition  and  retaining  it  as  such. 

In  the  above  series  of  experiments  the  cur¬ 
rent  used  was  from  0.3  to  0.5  ampere  at  a 
pressure  of  5  volts,  the  anode  being  a  sheet  of 
gold  and  the  cathode  a  20-gram  platinum  cru¬ 
cible.  In  such  experiments  where  gold  was 
deposited  on  the  crucible,  the  quickest  method 
for  removing  the  metallic  deposit,  which  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  as  a  hard  plating,  was  founo 
to  be  the  hot  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  as  indicated  above.  This  method  was 
found  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  use 
of  a  cyanide  solution,  such  as  was  first  used. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  CERTAIN  ORE 
DEPOSITS.* 

By  F.  Klockmann. 

It  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  observ¬ 
ant  reader  of  the  recent  literature  on 
ore  deposits,  that  there  has  been  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  genetic  speculation  and  an  over¬ 
production  of  genetic  systems  of  classi- 
Bcatioii ;  theoretical  views  of  narrow  and 
radical  tendency  have  been  advanced  where,  in 
consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
facts  of  observation  of  unequivocal  and  surely 
determined  character,  a  reserved  and  critical 
attitude  is  far  more  appropriate.  In  .the 
discussion  of  the  possible  methods  of  origin  of 
any  given  ore  deposit,  those  explanations  have 
been  intentionally  chosen  which  not  only  have 
to  do  with  the  latest  phase  of  its  formation,  but 
which  explain  this  formation  as  the  direct  ac¬ 
companiment,  or  as  the  after-effect  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  an  eruptive  magma  that  either  is  actually 
found  in  its  vicinity  or  is  supposed  to  occur 
there. 

Not  less  evident  is  an  endeavor  to  prove  a 
later  bringing-in  of  vein  material,  a  so-called 
epigenetic  formation,  for  all  ore  deposits,  even 
those  that  are  not  in  the  form  of  veins.  There 
is  a  sharp  contest  among  economic  geologists 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  in  presenting  such 
views,  although  since  the  time  of  Elie  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  Daubree,  and  Kjerulf  new  discoveries 
and  indisputable  proofs  have,  not  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  this  race  the  prize  will  fall,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  the  Americans,  if  one  may  base  his 
decision  upon  the  great  number  of  authorita¬ 
tive  articles  and  discussions  in  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neers  and  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
JouBNAL.  In  the  United  States  there  is  seen 
to  be  a  leaning  towards  the  views  put  forth  by 
Daubree  and  Kjerulf,  and  of  late  years  most 
forcibly  emphasized  by  Vogt,  as  a  reaction 
against  the  epoch-making  theories  presented  by 
Posepny  at  Chicago  in  1893.  When,  however, 
one  compares  the  abundant  American  attempts 
at  classifications  of  a  genetic  and  purely  specu¬ 
lative  nature  with  the  paucity  of  actual  facts, 
and  when  one  sees  how  the  inductive  methods  of 
reasoning  have  been  reversed,  then  one  is 
moved  to  recall  the  words  of  that  meritorious 
and  critical  geologist,  S.  F.  Emmons.*  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  it  is  a  characteristic  of  American 
investigators,  in  contrast  to  the  Europeans,  that 


•Translated  from  the  Zeitschrift  fur  praktische 
Ctologie.  March,  1904.  ‘Uber  Kontaktnietamorphe 
Macnetitlagerstatten,  ihre  Bildung  und  systematische 
Slellanf;,’  by  Professor  F.  Klookraan,  of  Aachen. 

*  Transactions  Amer.  Inst,  of  Min.  Ene.,  Vol. 
xxi,  1902,  p.  954,  and  ‘Ore  Deposits,’  New  York  and 
London.  1903,  p.  43.  I  would  call  especial  attention 
to  the  l.'ist  named  book,  edited  by  T.  A.  Rickard, 
which  brings  together  the  discussions  of  the  Wash- 
inctoD  Mcetinn  of  January  and  February,  1903,  first 
published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
and  which  have  been  the  chief  cause  for  the  above  re¬ 
marks.  At  these  meetings,  in  which  numerous  well- 
known  economic  geolo^sts  took  part,  two  warmly 
advocated  genetic  classifications,  proposed  by  Weed 
and  Sptirr,  were  prominent,  which,  according  to  my 
mind,  rr«t  upon  wholly  wrong  conceptions  of  the 
present  status  of  the  science  of  ore  deposits.  Re¬ 
garding  these  two  systems  the  words  of  Rickard 
(P-  3).  to  which  I  add  no  comment,  may  be  justi¬ 
fiable;  “The  literature  of  that  branch  of  geology 
which  deals  with  the  ^nesis,  structure  and  occur¬ 
rence  of  ore-deposits  is,  in  its  modern  aspect,  distinct¬ 
ively  American,  and  this  can  be  said  without  under¬ 
estimating  the  inspiration  given  to  the  study  of  these 
problems  by  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Posepny, 
Vogt.  Beck,  de  Launay  and  other  European  scien¬ 
tists.*’  The  above  remarks,  however,  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  preventing  my  unqualified  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  American  in- 
v>-stigators  towards  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  ore  deposits,  and  my  admiration  of  the  zeal  of 
American  geologists  and  mining  engineers  who  have 
o.(t  confined  themselves  to  the  study  and  description 
•  f  the  ore  occurrences  in  their  own  country,  but  who 
->’«>  discuss,  and  even  devote,  special  meetings  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  questions  which  come  up 
in  omnection  with  these  investigations.  In  point  of 
anthiiritative  material  on  such  subjects,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
annual  volumes  of  the  'Transactions/ 


they  base  their  genetic  conclusions  more  upon 
occurrences  observed  in  the  field  than  upon 
laboratory  studies  and  theoretical  reasonings. 

The  controversy  among  students  of  ore  de¬ 
posits  at  the  present  time  recalls  vividly  that 
which  once  raged  fiercely  in  the  broader  do¬ 
main  of  general  geology,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  science,  because,  for  long  decades,  it  di¬ 
vided  geologists  into  the  two  opposing  factions 
of  Neptunists  and  Plutonists.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Plutonists — the  old  name  is  here 
also  available  and  fits  the  case  fairly  well — 
have  the  upper  hand,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
shown  that  in  this  conflict,  also,  it  is  not  the 
radical  and  too  advanced  generalizations  that 
finally  will  prevail. 

Contact  metamorphic  ore-deposits  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  special  domain  of  the  Plu¬ 
tonists.  If,  occasionally,  in  some  individual 
cases,  there  appears  to  be  a  divergence  of 
views,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  role 
played  by  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of 
magmatic  and  meteoric  waters,  yet  on  one 
point  there  is  complete  uniformity  of  view ; 
namely,  that  the  ores  occurring  in  contact  re¬ 
gions  have  originated  directly  from  the  erup¬ 
tive  magma  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  immedi¬ 
ate  differentiation  products.  Yet  even  here 
things  are  not  so  evident  and  free  from  doubt 
as  has  appeared,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
many  advocates  of  this  theory.  Directly  in 
point  is  the  case  of  deposits  of  magnetic  iron, 
which  are  the  greatest  in  mass  and  the  most 
widespread  of  all  this  class  of  deposits,  with 
regard  to  which  we  have  absolutely  no  proof 
that  their  material  was  derived  from  the  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  eruptive  rocks. 

Magnetic  iron  ores,  in  great  accumulations 
and  as  independent  deposits,  may  be  divided, 
according  to  their  manner  of  occurrence,  into 
three  groups : 

1.  Locally  concentrated  constituents  of  the 
eruptive  rocks ; 

2.  Normal  members  of  the  crystalline  schist 
series ;  and 

3.  In  local  connection  with  eruptive  rocks  or 
so-called  contact  deposits. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  ores  of  the  first 
group,  views  are  probably  everywhere  about 
the  same.  The  magnetite  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  enclosing  eruptive  rock ;  an  extremely  basic 
differentiation  product,  which,  under  favorable 
chemical  and  physical  conditions,  has  experi¬ 
enced  local  concentration. 

Relatively  to  the  second  group,  opinions  and 
interpretations  are  indeed  diverse.  Kemp* 
enumerates  not  less  than  eight  possible  meth¬ 
ods  of  origin  without  exhausting  them.  To 
the  unprejudiced  judge,  and  for  typical  cases, 
scarcely  any  other  explanation  seems  admissi¬ 
ble  than  the  one  given  long  ago*  by  the  Swedish 
mining  engineers  and  geologists  (school  of  A. 
Erdman)  whereby  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
pre-existing  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which, 
through  conditions  similar  to  those  to  which 
the  surrounding  crystalline  schists  owe  their 
peculiar  habitus,  have  undergone  chemical 
transformation  into  the  magnetic  state.  They 
owe  to  regional  metamorphism  only  their  de¬ 
gree  of  oxidation  (FeiOi),  and  not  their  sub- 


•J.  F.  Kemp:  ‘Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,’  3d  edition,  1900,  p.  181  et  seq. 

•I  will  only  point  out  here  the  position  taken  by 
O.  Gumaelius,  who  nearly  thirty  years  ago  wrote,  that 
“as  a  factor  well  recognized  in  Sweden,  one  can  look 
upon  our  ore  (that  is,  the  Swedish  magnetitic  iron 
ores)  and  the  surrounding  rocks  as  having  been 
formed  contemporaneously.”  Gumaelius:  Om  malmla- 
grens  aldersfoljd,  etc.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Fbrhandl, 
1875. 


stance;  this  was  already  present  as  siderite, 
hematite,  or  limonite. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  with  regard  to  con- 
tact-metamorphic  deposits  of  magnetite?  Al¬ 
though,  in  view  of  the  many  relations  which 
this  class  has  to  the  two  previously  mentioned 
groups,  it  will  not  always  be  easy,  in  individual 
cases,  to  assign  a  given  ore  deposit  to  the  one 
or  the  other  group*,  nevertheless  among  the 
most  noteworthy  advocates  of  this  method  of 
origin  the  opinion  is  uniformly  held,  that  not 
only  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  deposit 
as  magnetite,  but  also  the  derivation  of  its  ore, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  contact  metamorphism  and 
to  the  eruptive  rocks  which  have  produced  this 
metamorphism. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  although  it  is 
maintained  in  all  the  newer  text-books  and 
monographs.  I  hold  it  to  be  entirely  wrong  and 
contradictory  to  other  important  facts  in  the 
domain  of  genetic  mineralogy,  especially  to  the 
science  of  contact  metamorphism,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  other  repeated  observations  on 
deposits  of  magnetite  that  belong  to  this  class. 
In  view  of  the  close  geological  and  min- 
eralogical  relationship  which  is  generally 
recognized  to  exist  between  magnetite  deposits 
formed  by  contact  and  by  regional  meta¬ 
morphism,  I  have  long  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  views  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  opinions  of  Daubree  and  Kjerulf 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  would  separate 
violently  and  assign  entirely  distinct  positions 
in  their  systems  to  two  types  which  plainly 
form  one  natural  family.  Observations  which 
I  have  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  in  various  localities,  especially  in  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  in  Algeria,  have  led  me  to 
gather  together  an  array  of  arguments  against 
the  prevailing  theoretical  views;  for  it  is  with 
theory  rather  than  with  positive  facts  that  we 
have  to  deal. 

In  controverting  the  current  views,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  emphasize  their  essential  points, 
and  also  to  bring  together  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 

One  of  the  characteristic  and  more  important 
properties  of  these  contact-metamorphic  ore 
deposits  we  find  often  mentioned  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  last  few  decades,  notably  by  Vogt* 
in  this  journal  {Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.)  and  in 
his  English  version  of  the  same  theme  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Richmond  meeting;  likewise  in 
the  treatise  presented  at  the  same  meeting  by 
Waldemar  Lindgren*  on  the  ‘Character  and 
(knesis  of  certain  Contact  Deposits’;  and  in 
other  essays  and  their  appended  discussions  at 
the  Richmond  meeting  of  February,  1901,  at 
the  New  Haven  meeting  of  October,  1902,  and 
at  the  Washington  meetings  of  January  and 
February,  1903.  According  to  these,  the  mag¬ 
netic  iron  and  accompanying  ores  that  occur 
within  the  contact  zone — that  is,  within  the 
zone  of  alterations  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  eruptive  rock — have  been  introduced  by 
ore-bearing  solutions  emanating  from  the  erup¬ 
tive  rock  which  produced  the  contact  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  ore  deposits  thus  formed  are 
consequently  of  epigenetic  origin. 

The  solutions  were  heated.  According  to 
Vogt’  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they 

*To  quote  only  well  known  instances,  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  doubtful  relationship  of  the  iron 
mountains  of  the  Ural  to  the  first  or  the  third  group, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  magnetic  beds  of 
Schmiedeberg  belong  properly  to  group  two  or  three. 

•J.  H.  L.  Vogt:  Problems  in  the  Geology  of  Ore 
Deposits.  Transactions  Amer.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  Vol. 
xxxi,  1901,  p.  125  et  seq. 

*Ibid.  p.  326. 

'' Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1894,  p.  177. 
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were  aqueous  or  gaseous.  American  authors' 
are  more  inclined  to  the  belief  in  a  completely 
gaseous  state  of  the  dissolving  water,  as  must 
occur  as  a  result  of  higher  than  the  critical 
temperature.  The  water,  in  whichever  form  it 
occurred,  either  emanated  directly  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  eruptive  rocks®  or  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
meteoric  water*®  which  reached  great  depths 
along  the  contact  and  then  became  charged 
with  mineral  substances  from  the  fumaroles 
which  emanated  from  the  magma.  The  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  ore  comes  about  through  a  direct 
crystallizing-out  of  the  ore  substance — Vogt“ 
speaks  of  ‘blowing-in,’  an  expression  which 
was  first  used  by  Kjerulf — or  by  chemico- 
molecular  replacement  of  limestone ;  that  is, 
through  metasomatic  processes.*®  This  depo¬ 
sition  generally  does  not  take  place  until  after 
the  solidification  of  the  adjoining  granite,  etc., 
but  cases  do  occur,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Christiania,  where  it  took  place  before  the 
solidification  of  the  magma.*®  This  is  plainly 


relation  to  eruptive  rocks ;  and,  finally,  the  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  of  the  country  rock  along 
the  contact,  which  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
subsequent  addition  of  the  ore  material.  The 
occurrence  in  and  near  magnetite  of  true  pneu- 
matolytic  minerals,  such  as  fluorite,  axinite, 
and  helvite,  is  noteworthy,  but  at  the  same 
time  their  rarity  should  be  remarked.  It  should 
be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  the  rare  oc¬ 
currence — in  the  majority  of  cases  the  actual 
absence — of  the  boron  and  fluorine  minerals, 
especially  of  tourmaline,  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  epigenetic  formation  of 
magnetic  iron  and  its  bringing  in  through  the 
agency  of  contact  metamorphism. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  EGYPT.— It  is  reported 
that  recent  exploration  of  the  property  of  the 
Um  Rus  company,  which  is  one  of  the  concerns 
that  obtained  concessions  for  gold  mining  in 
Egypt  a  few  years  since,  has  been  of  the  most 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MINE  DAMS.* 

By  Alexander  Faulds. 

Dams  demand  the  special  study  of  the  min¬ 
ing  engineer.  Their  erection  does  not,  as  n 
rule,  offer  great  difficulties;  but  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  matter  is  required  to  insure 
efficiency. 

The  two  principal  requirements  are:  (i) 
the  dam  must  be  perfectly  water-tight,  and 
(2)  must  be  capable  of  resisting  the  water- 
pressure.  To  be  perfectly  water-tight,  the 
dam  must  be  constructed  of  impervious  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  pressure  must  tend  to  close 
the  well-caulked  joints  of  the  structure  with¬ 
out  causing  it  to  be  deformed. 

The  site  demands  special  attention,  and  must 
be  chosen  at  a  point  where  the  rock  is  strong 
and  sound.  Dams  are  sometimes  built  by 
arching  from  side  to  side  (Fig.  i),  but  if  the 
place  where  the  dam  is  to  be  built  is  wide  in 
proportion  to  its  height,  the  arching  should 
be  built  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  (Fig.  2), 


proved,  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  apophyses 
which  occasionally  penetrate  the  deposit. 

Though  in  more  or  less  unimportant  isolated 
cases  the  views  are  not  yet  quite  clear,  the 
newer  authors,  however,  are  all  agreed  upon 
the  fundamental  principle :  that  the  ore  ma¬ 
terial  was  originally  derived  from  the  eruptive 
rock  and  was  formed  contemporaneously  with 
it. 

The  following  are  laid  down  as  the  most 
essential  fundamental  principles.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  occurrence  of  magnetite  ore 
deposits  is  dependent  upon  the  occurrence  and 
neighborhood  of  eruptive  rocks,  but  not  de¬ 
pendent,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  age,  the 
geological  horizon,  or  the  petrographical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  enclosing  country  rocks.  Further, 
the  formation  of  various  ores — especially  of 
tinstone  and  its  associates,  among  which  iron 
materials  are  often  found — stand  in  undoubted 


"Rickard:  ‘Ore  Deposits.’  A  discussion. 

•  Compare  Kemp  in  Rickard’s  ‘Ore  Deposits,’  p.  47. 
“Fuchs  et  De  Launay,  Cites  mineraux,’  Vol.  i,  p. 
660. 

**2Wt.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1895,  p.  154. 

“B.  Lotti:  Descr.  geol.  dell  Isola  d’Elba,  1886. 
(Cited  after  Vogt,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.  1898,  p.  415. 
“Vogt.  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1895,  p.  154. 


satisfactory  nature.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk 
on  the  reef  to  a  depth  of  about  500  ft.  The 
ore  carries  from  8  dwt.  to  over  i  oz.  per  ton 
with  a  width  of  reef  of  from  i  ft.  to  2  ft.  The 
company  will  erect  a  stamp-mill  during  the 
present  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  active 
production  can  begin  early  in  1905. 


ARSENIC  IN  SPAIN. — According  to  a  for¬ 
eign  contemporary  (L’  Echo  Des  Mines,  May  9, 
1904),  a  company  has  been  formed  to  develop 
deposits  of  arsenical  pyrite  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Orense,  Spain.  The  ore  carries 
some  gold  and  from  25  to  40  per  cent  arsenious 
acid.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  the  pyrite  by 
cyanidation  for  the  recovery  of  the  gold  and 
the  residue  will  then  be  used  for  the  production 
of  arsenic.  A  number  of  concessions  have  been 
granted  recently  in  the  same  locality  for  simi¬ 
lar  undertakings. 


Phonolite  is  from  the  Greek  phone,  mean¬ 
ing  sound,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  The  fine  tex¬ 
ture  of  this  rock  causes  it  to  give  forth  a 
ringing  sound  when  struck  by  a  hammer.  In 
England  it  is  frequently  called  ‘clinkstone’ ; 
clink  is  from  the  Dutch,  clinken,  to  ring. 


and  for  shafts,  double  dams  back  to  back 
(Fig.  3)  are  required,  with  concrete  filling  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  roof,  floor,  and  sides  should 
be  carefully  cut  to  form  the  faces  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone,  having  its  apex  or  point  toward  the 
pressure.  These  faces  are  usually  made  about 
6  ft.  long.  If  the  rock  is  suitable,  these  faces 
should  be  made  true  and  smooth,  and  if  rough 
they  must  be  cemented. 

Sometimes  ordinary  composition  brick,  well 
and  hard-burned,  is  used,  set  with  cement, 
mortar  or  concrete.  The  material  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  is  timber,  sound,  well-seasoned 
oak  being  preferred  (Fig.  4).  When  timber  is 
used  the  pieces,  from  4  to  5  ft.  long, ‘are 
squared  and  tapered  according  to  the  radius  of 
the  arch  to  be  formed,  and  laid  side  by  side 
in  rows,  the  joints  breaking  bond,  forming  an 
arch  of  wooden  billets  or  voussoirs,  the  lengths 
being  proportioned  to  the  pressure;  a  common 
length  is  about  5  ft.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
voussoirs  be  accurately  cut,  in  order  to  bear 
uniformly  upon  each  other  throughout  their 
whole  length.  The  pieces  should  be  put  to- 

•Abstract  from  the  Queensland  Government  Mining 
Journal,  April  is,  1904,  of  an  article  from  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Mining  Institute  of  Scotland,  Vol.  XXVI, 
Part  I. 
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gether  on  the  surface,  numbered  for  recon¬ 
struction  underground,  in  a  thoroughly  dry 
condition.  The  joints  must  be  wedged  and 
caulked  on  the  side  or  face  of  the  dam  next 
to  the  water. 

An  exit  for  the  water  and  men  during  con¬ 
struction  is  provided  by  a  conical  cast-iron 
pipe,  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  crawl 
through,  near  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  A  small 
bay,  a  little  above  the  dam,  is  generally  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  water  is  led  from  it  by  flexible 
tubing  through  the  exit  pipe.  When  the  dam 
is  completed  the  exit  is  closed  by  a  conical 
wooden  plug,  and  covered  near  its  larger  end 
with  vulcanized  india  rubber  or  similar  material 
to  insure  a  water-tight  joint,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  pressure  of  the  water  will  force  the  plug 
in  firmly.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  arrange 
for  the  air  to  escape  through  an  auger-hole 
bored  through  one  of  the  voussoirs,  a  small 
iron  tube  being  carried  from  the  inside  to  a 
small  cavity  in  the  roof.  When  water  begins 
to  issue  from  the  auger-hole,  and  all  the  air 
has  escaped,  the  hole  is  plugged  with  wood. 

To  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences 
caused  by  the  yielding  of  dams,  they  should 
possess  excessive  strength,  at  least  double  the 
calculated  thickness.  When  they  are  required 
to  resist  moderate  pressures  a  simple  structure 
will  suffice.  Masonry  is  sometimes  used,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more  concentric  arches 
placed  several  feet  apart,  the  intervening  space 
between  them  being  filled  with  well-rammed 
clay;  but  the  least  yielding  of  the  masonry 
abutments  causes  breakage,  and,  of  course, 
leakage,  and  renders  them  generally  unsuitable. 

Professor  W.  S.  Aldis'  gives  the  following  for¬ 
mulas  for  determining  the  minimum  thickness 
of  cylindrical  and  spherical  dams,  in  which  k 
is  the  minimum  thickness  in  inches;  r,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  radius  in  inches ;  T,  the  ultimate  crush¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  material  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  dam,  in  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  />, 
the  head  of  water  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Cylindrical  dam ; — 


Spherical  dam : 


. 

20/  1 

In  these  formulas,  the  values  of  —  and  — 

T  T 

must  be  less  than  unity.  If  they  are  greater 
than  unity  the  material  proposed  to  be  used  is 
not  strong  enough,  and  another  must  be  se¬ 
lected.  The  factor  of  safety  is  taken  as  10, 
and  is  allowed  for  in  the  formulas. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  timber- 
dam  erected  in  the  Extension  mine,  near  Na¬ 
naimo,  Vancouver  Island,  owned  by  the  Well¬ 
ington  Colliery  Company  (Fig.  5).  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  dam  was  necessitated  by  a  fire 
which  occurred  in  the  mine.  Careful  observa¬ 
tions'  of  the  temperature  were  regularly  taken, 
and  recorded  for  three  months,  after  which  it 
was  decided  to  flood  the  mine  by  constructing 
a  wooden  dam  in  the  adit  leading‘to  the  work¬ 
ings,  and  outside  of  a  sealed  stopping.  The 
site  selected  was  in  the  sand  rock  forming  the 
floor  of  the  coal-seam,  in  a  gallery,  15  ft.  wide 
by  8  ft.  high.  The  roof,  floor  and  sides  were 
carefully  prepared.  The  material  for  the  vous¬ 
soirs  was  Douglas  pine,  obtained  on  the  island. 

*  ‘Internal  Stress  in  Cylindrical  Dams,’  by  W.  Stead¬ 
man  Aldis.  Transactions  North  of  England  Institute, 
1883.  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  201. 


Brattice-curtain  or  screen-cloth  was  also  used, 
and  tar.  The  dam  was  of  circular  form,  and 
the  voussoirs  were  8  ft.  long  and  tapered  from 
8  by  12  in.  to  8  by  8  in.  The  beds  of  the 
courses,  and  also  between  the  voussoirs,  were 
laid  with  well-tarred  brattice-cloth ;  and  it  was 
wedged  thoroughly  tight,  after  the  voussoirs 
had  been  placed  in  position.  A  temporary  clay 
dam  was  erected  on  the  inside  of  the  perman¬ 
ent  dam,  and  the  water  was  conducted  there¬ 
from  through  an  exit-pipe,  which  was  made 
of  steel  and  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit 
of  a  man  crawling  through.  This  pipe  was 
closed  with  a  well-stayed  blind  flange;  and  on 
this  a  gauge  was  fixed  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
sure.  The  pressure  was  130.2  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
or  a  head  of  300  ft.  The  dam  was  of  circular 
form,  the  radius  of  the  extrados  being  20  ft., 
and  of  the  intrados  12  ft.,  and  the  heights  g 
ft.  The  thickness  of  the  dam  was  8  ft.,  and 
the  formula  (2)  required  a  thickness  of  at 
least  7.92  feet. 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  a  brick  dam  that  was 
built  in  Kehley  Run  Colliery,  at  Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania,  to  isolate  a  portion  of  the  seam, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  flooded  to  extinguish 
a  mine-fire.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  mine- 
dams  that  has  ever  been  constructed.  It  is 
composed  of  three  brick  arches,  each  having  a 
thickness  of  5  ft.,  and  placed  one  against  the 
other,  so  that  they  act  as  one  solid  structure. 
The  gallery  is  20  ft.  wide,  and  the  distance 
to  the  next  upper  level  is  119  ft.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  this  should  be  the  maximum  head 
which  the  dams  would  ever  have  to  resist, 
although  they  were  made  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  a  head  of  water  reaching  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  separate  walls  were  constructed  one 
at  a  time,  and  the  cement  allowed  to  set  before 
the  next  wall  was  built.  The  back  wall  was 
carried  to  a  greater  depth  and  height  than  ^e 
others,  so  as  to  insure  that  all  slips  or  partings 
had  been  closed.  The  total  pressure  upon  the 
dam  when  the  water  was  in  the  mine  was 
about  486  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

When  fires  are  flooded  in  face  of  danger,  it 
is  necessary  to  erect  temporary  stoppings  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air  and  smother  the  fire;  and 
thus  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  upward  or 
where  the  water  could  not  reach  it.  If  the 
enclosure  be  not  complete,  the  fire  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  spread ;  if  the  enclosure  be  tight,  the 
gases  from  the  fires  are  forced  through  every 
crevice  and  may  endanger  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  dam.  If  fresh  air  be  admitted 
into  the  enclosure  to  carry  off  the  gas,  it  may 
cause  an  explosion  by  mixing  the  carbonic 
oxide  gas  with  the  proper  percentage  of  air; 
consequently  the  operation  is  attended  with 
extreme  danger.  In  all  cases  the  ventilating 
current  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  work¬ 
men  are  in  the  intake,  or  fresh  air,  and  that 
any  gas  from  the  fire  will  be  carried  away 
from  the  men.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
that  the  return  air  cannot  double  back  and 
mix  with  the  intake  air. 

Palladium  has  the  characteristics  of  platinum 
— it  is  hard,  ductile,  malleable  and  not  affected 
by  chlorine  and  hydrogen  sulphide  gases. 
Palladium  is  cheaper  than  platinum,  and  is 
found  in  quantity  from  a  trace  to  one  or  more 
ounces  per  ton  of  nickel  ore  from  the  Sudbury, 
Ontario  mines.  The  Orford  Copper  Company 
produces  annually  about  3.000  oz.  palladium 
from  300,000  tons  nickel  ore,  which  also  car¬ 
ries  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  iridium  and 
rhodium. 


THE  ST.  EUGENE  MINE. 

Bv  E.  Jacobs. 

This  is  the  largest  silver-lead  producer  in 
British  Columbia.  The  mine  has  been  idle  for 
nearly  two  years  owing  to  an  adverse  lead 
market,  work  being  resumed  on  April  18. 
Sixty  men  were  employed  at  the  start,  but  it  is 
intended  to  add  200  more  shortly.  Shipments 
of  ore  will  be  recommenced,  most  of  the  out¬ 
put  going  to  the  smelters  in  the  Kootenay,  the 
surplus  above  their  capacity  being  sent  to 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

The  property  of  the  St.  Eugene  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  covers  ten  claims,  comprising 
three  adjoining  groups  known  respectively  as 
the  St.  Eugene,  Moyie  and  Lake  Shore,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  east  side  of  Moyie  lake,  in  the  Fort 
Steele  mining  division  of  East  Kootenay.  The 
St.  Eugene  and  Peter  claims  were  located  on 
June  20,  1893,  the  former  by  Rev.  Father 
Coccola,  of  St.  Eugene  mission,  near  Fort 
Steele,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  James  Cronin,  a 
mining  man  of  many  years'  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States.  Later  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  lode  on  which  the  St.  Eugene 
location  was  made  dipped  into  the  Peter,  so  it 
was  mutually  agreed  that  the  locators  should 
each  hold  a  half  interest  in  the  two  claims. 
Sufficient  work  w'as  done  in  1893  to  meet  the 
assessment  requirements  for  two  years.  In 
189s  vigorous  prospecting  led  to  the  uncover¬ 
ing  of  a  vein  of  silver-lead  ore  8  ft  to  10  ft. 
wide.  This  looked  so  promising  that  Mr.  John 
A.  Finch,  of  Spokane,  bought  out  Father  Coc- 
cola’s  interest  for  $12,000,  thereby  enabling 
that  devoted  priest  to  carry  out  the  object  he 
had  in  view  when  he  yielded  to  the  urgings  of 
one  of  his  Indian  mission  “toys"  who,  after 
discovering  the  outcrop,  gave  the  reverend 
father  no  peace  until  the  “chicamon  stone"  had 
been  located,  so  as  to  provide  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  fine  church. 

During  the  next  three  years  Messrs.  Cronin 
and  Finch  expended  about  $80,000  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  property.  In  1899  they  sold  a  two- 
thirds  interest  to  the  Gooderham-Blackstock 
sjTidicate,  of  Toronto.  The  development  and 
equipment  of  the  mine  was  then  pushed,  and  a 
further  outlay  of  $15,000  was  made.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Moyie  and  Lake  Shore  groups,  which 
lay  between  the  St.  Eugene  and  Moyie  lake, 
were  purchased,  and  the  St.  Eugene  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  Company  was  organized  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  operate  the  consolidation. 

Altogether  there  are  more  than  five  milc3  of 
underground  workings  in  the  mine ;  these  ex- 
po.se  two  parallel  veins  running  east  and  west 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  and  from  200 
to  400  ft.  apart.  In  the  main  workings  three 
cross-veins  are  found  connecting  the  two  main 
lodes ;  these  cross-veins  carry  large  ore-bodies 
ranging  from  4  to  30  ft.  in  width.  Other 
cross-veins  have  been  cut  in  the  lowest  work¬ 
ings,  which  as  they  get  deeper  appear  to  be 
entering  quite  a  network  of  veins. 

The  ore  has  been  found  in  three  main  shoots 
separated  by  barren  ground.  That  on  the  St. 
Eugene  has  been  explored  for  a  length  of  400 
ft.  and  to  a  depth  of  500  ft. ;  its  width  is  found 
to  vary  from  3  to  20  ft.  While  the  vein  dips 
to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  70°,  the  ore-shoot 
pitches  east.  The  ore  is  galena,  with  zinc 
blende.  The  ore-shoot  on  the  Moyle  has  been 
developed  for  a  distance  of  500  ft.  and  to  a 
depth  of  400  ft.  It  ranges  in  width  from  2  to 
16  ft. ;  in  trend  and  dip  it  resembles  the  St. 
Eugene,  but  the  ore-tody  itself  pitches  west. 
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The  shoot  occurring  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Moyie  group  and  the  east  end  of  the  Lake 
Shore  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  about 
500  ft.  and  for  a  length  of  600  ft.  Like  the 
other  big  ore-shoots  the  width  varies  consid¬ 
erably,  from  2  to  30  feet. 

In  all  three  portions  of  the  mine  large  lenses 
are  found  that  will  run  65  per  cent  lead  and 
30  to  SO  oz.  silver.  At  convenient  points, 
where  the  work  can  be  done  to  advantage,  the 
ore  is  sorted  before  shipment.  The  remainder, 
together  with  other  ore  stoped,  is  conveyed  to 
the  concentrating  mill,  either  directly  by  an 
aerial  ropeway  or  by  a  gravity  tramway  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  mule  tram. 

The  length  of  the  self-loading  aerial  ropeway 
which  connects  the  St.  Eugene  workings  with 
the  concentrator  is  3,300  ft.  and  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  terminals  is  1,400  ft.  The 
stationary  cable  is  1%  in.  on  the  loaded  side 
and  I  in.  on  the  return,  while  the  hauling  rope 
is  H  in.  diameter.  Each  bucket  ordinarily 
contains  1,000  lb.  The  capacity  of  the  tram  is 
300  tons  in  10  hours.  A  two-bucket  gravity 
trannvay  conveys  the  ore  from  the  Moyie 
workings  to  the  1,500-ft.  adit,  where  it  is 
dumped  into  an  incline  shaft  following  the 
vein  to  the  1,800^  ft.  level,  whence  it  is  hauled 
in  trains  of  20  cars  by  mules  along  a  surface 
tramway  2.000  ft.  long  to  the  mill. 

Besides  having  its  own  concentrating  mill, 
which  is  operated  by  water  power,  the  St. 
Eugene  has  a  steam  power  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  a  20-drill  Rand  air  compressor  driven  by 
two  150-h.  p.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  cap¬ 
able  of  working  at  a  pressure  of  165  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  A  pipe  line  1.7QD  ft  long  conducts  steam  to 
the  top  of  the  shaft  at  the  1,500-ft.  level  to 
operate  an  80-h.  p.  hoisting  engine.  This  plant 
also  serves  as  an  auxiliary  power  to  run 
the  mill  machinery  whenever  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  available  to  drive  the  Pelton 
wheels. 

The  mill  building  is  of  wood  throughout.  It 
is  250  ft.  by  125  ft.  and  is  too  ft.  high.  Solid 
masonr>'  walls  support  the  several  terrace*  on 
which  the  machinery  stands  on  concrete  foun¬ 
dations.  The  ore  is  crushed  by  four  sets  of 
Cornish  rolls  and  a  Huntington  mill.  The 
remaining  equipment  includes  14  Hartz  jigs 
10  Wilfley  tables  and  20  Frue  vanners.  The 
mill  has  a  daily  cap.acity  of  400  to  500  tons 
It  is  built  alongside  the  Crow’s  Nest  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Just  across  the  railway  there  is  a  slime-plant 
concentrator.  At  one  end  of  this  building, 
where  the  mill  tail-race  passes,  there  are  four 
big  elevators.  One  of  these  is  fitted  with  large 
cups  perforated  with  J^-in.  holes,  through  which 
the  water  and  fine  slime  pass,  the  coarse  and 
barren  tailings  being  taken  to  the  top  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  flume,  going  thence  into  the 
lake.  The  water  and  slime  drop  into  a  tank 
from  which  three  other  elevators,  working  two 
at  a  time,  lift  them  to  the  top  of  the  building 
to  four  parallel  tanks  each  about  150  ft.  long, 
4  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  and  hoppered  into 
sections.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  slime.  The  contents  of  each  tank  are 
drawn  off  in  turn  and  the  slime  is  fed  into  the 
machines  placed  on  the  floor  below.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  treatment  is  a  profitable  saving  of 
values. 

The  mill  commenced  operations  in  April, 
iQOo;  prior  to  this,  shipments  had  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  total  of  between  600  and  800  tons 
of  crude  ore.  During  1900,  66,507  tons  of  ore 
were  milled,  this  quantity  producing  17.201 


tons  of  concentrates  having  a  gross  value  (with 
lead  at  ii8  per  ton  and  silver  58  to  60  cents 
per  oz.)  of  $1,100,994.  The  net  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  smelters  was  $627,415,  so  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the 
ore  went  to  pay  railway  and  smelter  charges. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1901  there  were 
milled  49,159  tons  of  ore,  which  produced 
12,025  tons  of  concentrates.  While  the  grade 
of  the  ore  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 
year,  the  market  prices  of  silver  and  lead  were 
so  much  lower  that  the  gross  value  (with  sil¬ 
ver  at  58  cents  per  oz.  and  lead  at  £13  to  £16 
per  ton)  was  only  $616,561  and  the  net  pro¬ 


ceeds  $272,361.  If  the  necessary  calculations 
be  made  it  will  be  found  that  owing  to  lower 
prices  for  silver  and  lead  the  gross  value  of  the 
ore  produced  in  1901  was  about  $12.54  per  ton, 
as  against  $16.55  in  1900,  and  of  the  concen¬ 
trates  $51.27,  as  compared  with  $64  for  the 
previous  year.  Freight  and  treatment  charges 
together  averaged  $27.53  per  ton  of  concen¬ 
trates  shipped  in  1900  and  $28.62  per  ton  in 
1901.  The  concentrates  produced  are  of  a 
character  very  desirable  for  fluxing  purposes. 
Up  to  July,  1902,  this  product  was  shipped  to 
foreign  smelters,  most  of  it  going  to  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among 
buyers  in  England,  Germany  and  Chile. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STEEL  FURNACE  AT 
GYSINGE,  SWEDEN.* 

By  F.  a.  Kjellin. 

Electric  furnaces  of  the  arc  type  have  the 
inconvenience  that  the  source  of  the  heat — the 
voltaic  arc — possesses  a  temperature  of  3,700 
degrees  C.,  which  is  much  more  than  that  re¬ 
quired  by  steel-smelting.  The  result  of  the 
use  of  this  intense  heat  is  that  the  steel  is  over¬ 
heated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arc,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  furnace  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
temperature  suitable  for  teeming.'  Another  in¬ 
convenience  is  that  the  steel  very  easily  takes 
up  impurities  from  the  electrodes  consumed. 


The  greatest  difficulty  in  electric  furnaces  of 
the  arc  type  comes  from  the  electrodes,  for  the 
reason  that  carbon  electrodes  have  high  resist¬ 
ance,  cause  great  losses  of  tension  and  power, 
and  are  soon  consumed  at  the  contact  with 
molten  steel.  Water-cooled  iron  electrodes 
could  possibly  be  used,  but  then  the  magnetic 
properties  of  the  iron  create  new  difficulties. 
In  order  to  get  sufficient  intensity  of  current, 
alternating  currents  must  be  used,  and  then 
the  magnetism  causes  the  concentration  of  the 
current  at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes,  and 

•Abstract  .from  paper  read  before  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  October,  1903. 

*A  term  used  in  steel  metallurgy  synonsrmous  with 
‘pouring.’ 
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the  result  is  great  current  density  in  the  elec¬ 
trodes  with  great  losses  of  power,  and  by  the 
influence  of  self-induction  a  diminished  capa¬ 
city  of  the  electric  generator  to  convert  me¬ 
chanical  energy  into  electric  energy. 

In  order  to  eliminate  these  difficulties  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Benedicks,  general  manager  of 
the  Gysinge  works,  in  May,  1899,  to  build  an 
electric  furnace  at  Gysinge,  without  electrodes. 
My  project  was  accepted,  and  I  went  to  Gy¬ 
singe  to  carry  it  out. 

The  illustration.  Fig.  i,  shows  the  principle 
of  the  furnace.  An  annular  groove  A  A  forms 
the  furnace-room,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
w'hich  consist  of  refractory  bricks.  The  covers 
B  B  close  the  furnace.  In  the  center  of  the 
circle  formed  by  the  furnace-room  is  a  quad¬ 
rangular  core  or  cone,  C,  formed  of  thin  insu¬ 
lated  copper-wire,  which  continues  outside  the 
furnace,  and  forms  with  the  furnace-room  the 
two  links  of  a  chain.  The  coil  D  D  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  poles  of  an  alternating-current 
generator. 

When  passing  through  the  coil  the  current 
excites  a  varying  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  or 
cone,  and  the  intensity  of  current  in  the  steel 
is  then  almost  the  same  as  the  primarj’  current 
multiplied  by  the  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary 
coil.  The  tension  of  the  current  is  naturally 
reduced  in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  in¬ 
tensity  is  increased.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  use  an  alternating-current  generator  of  high 
tension,  and  yet  obtain  a  current  of  low  volt¬ 
age  and  great  intensity  in  the  furnace,  without 
using  transformers  with  copper  cables  of  large 
sections  and  powers,  and  costly  electrodes. 

In  February,  1900,  the  first  furnace  at  Gy¬ 
singe  was  ready  for  use,  and  by  March  18  the 
first  steel-ingot  was  cast,  which  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  The  problem  was  then  solved 
technically,  but  not  economically,  for,  with  an 
electric  generator  of  78  kw.,  only  270  kg.  of 
steel  were  produced  in  24  hours. 

The  next  furnace  built  was  ready  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1900,  and  produced  with  58  kw.  from  600 
to  700  kg.  of  steel-ingots  in  24  hours.  The 
charges  were  composed  of  too  kg.,  and  the 
time  between  the  teemings  from  3  to  4  hours. 
The  output  was  not  fully  satisfactory,  because 
the  cooling-surface  of  the  w'alls  was  too  great 
compared  with  the  contents  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  cost  of  repairs  was  also  rather  high. 

On  .\ugust  II,  1901,  the  sulphite  pulp-mill  of 
Gysinge  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
it  was  resolved  not  to  rebuild  it.  but  to  use 
for  steel-smelting  the  water-power  formerly 
absorbed  by  the  pulp-mill. 

The  new  plant  was  ready  to  start  in  May, 
1902,  and  has  since  that  time  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  consists  of  a  furnace  holding  1,800 
kg.  of  steel  from  which  from  1,000  to  l.ioo  kg. 
are  taken  out  by  each  teeming,  and  the  rest  left 
to  keep  the  current  passing.  The  furnace  pro¬ 
duces  with  165  kw.  or  225  e.  h.  p.,  4,100  kg.  of 
steel-ingots  in  24  hours  when  charged  with 
cold  materials.  The  electric  generator  gives 
an  alternating  single-phase  current  of  3,000 
volts,  which  is  directly  transformed,  by  means 
of  the  primarj-  coil  and  iron  core  (cone)  of 
the  furnace,  into  a  current  of  about  30,000 
amperes  in  the  steel  that  forms  the  secondary 
circuit. 

The  smelting-process,  as  carried  on  at  Gy¬ 
singe,  where  only  first-class  steel  is  produced, 
from  Dannemora,  is  as  follows: 

.\fter  teeming,  about  800  kg.  of  metal  are 
left  in  the  furnace  to  keep  the  current  passing, 
and  to  this  are  added  the  proper  quantities  of 
pig-iron,  bar-ends  and  steel-scrap  as  experience 


has  proved  will  give  the  percentage  of  carbon 
desired  in  the  resultant  steel.  In  teeming  there 
is  always  less  carbon  in  the  steel  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  materials  charged,  for  the  reason 
that  the  pig-iron  is  rusty,  and  the  steel  also 
takes  up  a  little  silicon  by  reduction  of  the 
silicic  acid  of  the  lining.  When  the  charge  is 
molten  and  overheated  to  a  suitable  degree, 
the  teeming  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace,  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  is  on  the  same  level  as  tiie  working- 
floor,  and  the  charging  is  done  simply  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  covers  and  putting  in  the  materials. 
As  the  heat  is  produced  in  the  steel  itself,  the 
slag  is  not  so  hot  as  in  other  steel-furnaces, 
and  consequently  the  workmen  do  not  suffer 
much  from  the  heat.  The  steel  produced  is 
of  excellent  quality,  unusually  homogeneous 
and  tough,  easy  to  work  cold  when  annealed, 
and  less  disposed  to  crack  and  warp  in  harden¬ 
ing  than  other  kinds  of  steel.  I  think  that  the 
cause  of  these  excellent  qualities,  apart  from 
the  good  raw  materials  used,  must  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  product  contains  less  dissolved 
gaseous  matter  than  other  kinds  of  steel. 

As  every  one  knows,  even  small  quantities 
of  gases,  especially  hydrogen,  injure  the  quality 
of  steel,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  high 
quality  obtained  by  smelting  in  crucibles  is 
that  the  steel  is  not  in  contact  with  the  fuel 
gases,  though  it  may  absorb  a  little  through 
the  porous  w-alls  of  the  crucible.  In  the  elec¬ 
tric  furnace  described  above,  the  steel  has  no 
opportunity  to  take  up  such  gases  or  other 
impurities,  and  the  quality  is  even  better  than 
that  of  crucible-steel  with  the  same  analysis. 

To  make  special  steels  with  nickel,  tungsten, 
or  chromium  offers  no  difficulties,  and  the  al¬ 
loys  themselves  are  quite  homogeneous.  The 
cost  of  production  depends  principally  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  the  price  of  the 
power.  In  the  furnace  now  in  use  at  Gysinge 
the  losses  have  been  proved  experimentally  to 
be  87.5  kw.,  so  that  the  effective  power  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  steel  is  165  —  87.5  =  77.5  kw. ; 
and,  as  those  produce  4,100  kg.  of  steel  in  24 
hours,  one  effective  kilowatt  produces  about 
53  kg.  of  steel-ingots  in  the  same  time.  Every 
additional  kilowatt  in  the  furnace,  when  the 
size  is  not  altered,  increases  the  output  by  53 
kg.,  and  it  is  calculated  within  a  few 
months,  when  a  stronger  water-w-heel  is  ob¬ 
tained,  to  produce  about  6,000  kg.  of  steel-in¬ 
gots  with  200  kilowatts. 

As  the  absolute  cost  of  labor  and  repair  will 
be  the  same,  those  costs  for  one  ton  of  steel- 
ingots  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  present 
cost,  and  the  price  of  power  per  ton  also  will 
be  sensibly  diminished.  At  Gysinge  the  cost 
of  repairs  (renewing  the  lining  of  the  furnace 
when  it  is  worn  out)  was  $60. 

From  experience  w-ith  this  furnace  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  furnace  of  736  kw.,  or  i.ooo 
e.  h.  p.,  w-ill  produce  30,000  kg.  of  steel-ingots 
in  24  hours,  when  chained  w-ith  cold  materials. 
With  hot  materials  the  output  is  much  greater. 
For  instance  if  250  kg.  of  molten  pig-iron  are 
charged  for  each  ton  of  steel-ingots  produced, 
the  output  is  increased  from  30,000  to  36,000 
kg.  in  24  hours,  w-ith  1,000  electric  horse 
pow-er. 

In  my  opinion,  the  costs  of  labor  and  repairs 
for  a  furnace  of  this  type  will  be  less  than 
those  of  an  open-hearth  furnace  of  the  same 
size,  so  that,  w-here  power  is  cheap,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  producing  a  steel  competing  with 
crucible-steel  at  a  smelting-cost  not  exceeding 
that  made  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 


QUALITY  OF  SAND  REQUIRED  FOR 
CEMENT  MORTAR. 

In  specifications  for  the  preparation  of  ce¬ 
ment  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  common  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  sand  shall  be  sharp  and  clean, 
the  latter  requirement  referring  to  freedom 
from  earth,  loam  and  clay,  generally  referred 
to  as  “dirt.”  This  specification  is,  however,, 
rather  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
state  what  limit  of  dirt  might  be  tolerated, 
the  sand  still  being  regarded  as  clean.  A  re¬ 
cent  specification,  quoted  by  the  Engineering 
Neti,'s,  obviated  this  difficulty  by  requiring  that 
“all  sand  shall  be  clean,  sharp,  fresh-water 
sand,  of  uniform  texture  and  free  from  im¬ 
purities;  it  shall  show  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  by  volume  of  silt  after  being  shaken  in 
water  and  allowed  to  subside.”  This  specifi¬ 
cation  is  certainly  exact,  but  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  5  per  cent  be  not  too  low  a  limit, 
and  if  10  per  cent  at  least  be  not  permissible. 
The  effect  of  clay  and  loam  in  cement  mor¬ 
tar  has  not  been  carefully  studied  to  any  great 
extent,  but  Prof.  C.  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Ohio- 
State  University,  reported  in  the  Engineering 
News  of  November  19,  1903,  the  result  of  an 
investigation  on  this  subject,  which  goes  to 
show  that  at  least  a  moderate  percentage  of 
clay  and  loam  is  in  no  way  harmful,  but  on 
the  contrary  may  be  even  beneficial. 

A  series  of  tests  was  made  with  three  kinds 
of  sand,  viz.,  lake  and  bank  sand  and  crushed, 
quartz.  The  lake  sand,  which  was  from  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  weighed  105  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and 
had  40  per  cent  of  voids ;  this  sand  all  passed 
a  30-mesh  sieve.  The  bank  sand  was  from 
the  Mock  banks  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio.  It 
weighed  102  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  had  40  per  cent  of 
voids  and  would  pass  a  12-mesh  sieve.  In 
making  the  tests  Dj-ckerhoff  and  Lehigh  ce¬ 
ments  were  used,  as  fair  representatives  of 
imported  and  domestic  cements.  These  ce¬ 
ments  were  mixed  with  sand  in  the  ratio  of 
I  to  3.  The  sand  employed  was  purposely 
contaminated  with  different  proportions  of 
clay  and  loam.  The  clay  employed  was  first 
dried  and  then  ground  in  a  ball  mill  to  a  fine¬ 
ness  which  w-as  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  the 
cement.  The  loam  employed  was  common, 
field  soil,  which  w-as  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  clay.  It  was  tested  for  hydraulic  prop¬ 
erties  and  found  to  have  none. 

The  tests  showed  that  mortar  made  of  sand*, 
containing  15  per  cent  of  clay  and  loam  proved' 
to ’be  the  strongest  at  the  end  of  one  year  in 
eight  cases  out  of  twelve,  and  it  was  concluded, 
that  clay  or  loam  up  to  15  per  cent  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  cement  mortar.  A  high  percentage 
of  loam  or  clay  in  mortar  that  is  to  be  im¬ 
mersed  is,  how-ever,  a  disadvantage,  and  if  the 
mortar  is  to  be  placed  immediately  under 
water,  more  than  8  per  cent  w-ould  cause  some- 
trouble.  as  it  takes  longer  to  reach  its  final  set- 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  XIV,  163,  E.  C.  Clarke- 
reported  that  10  per  cent  of  loam  used  withi 
clean  sand  and  Rosendale  cement  did  not  de¬ 
crease  the  strength  for  six  months  or  a  year„ 
and  he  found  that  350  briquettes  of  portland 
cement  tested  were  not  w-eakened  by  clay  in* 
moderate  quantities,  nor  were  their  weathering: 
qualities  impaired  in  two  and  one-half  years. 

Prof.  Sherman  expresses  the  opinion  that 
time  and  money  are  wasted  in  washing  sand 
for  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  that  the 
importing  of  lake  sand,  frequently  specified,  is- 
often  unnecessary.  The  insurance  of  a  clean 
aggregate  is  of  much  more  importance,  espe- 
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cially  if  the  concrete  may  be  subjected  to  a 
tensile  stress.  His  investigations  owe  their 
inception  to  a  problem  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  clean  sand  was  un¬ 
obtainable  near  the  bridge  site,  although  plenty 
of  earthy  sand  was  available.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  use  without  washing  some  material 
containing  3  to  7  per  cent  by  volume  of  alka¬ 
line  earth,  organic  matter,  etc.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work,  some  briquettes  made  of 
cement  and  earth  material  as  used  showed  a 
higher  tensile  strength  than  briquettes  of  the 
same  material  after  washing.  The  Golden 
Gate  bridge  was  erected  in  1900  and  has  now 
well  withstood  for  three  years  the  extremes  of 
climate  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  showing  that 
the  earthy  material  has  not  affected  the  weath¬ 
ering  properties  of  the  earthy  cement  there. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  James  P.  Howley, 
head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  gives  the  production  of  minerals  in  the 
Island  for  the  year  1903,  with  their  approxi¬ 
mate  values,  as  follows: 


Gold  quartz . 

Quantity. 

....Tons.  1,000 

-  “  87,790 

Value. 

$3,000 

Copper  ore . 

343.050 

588,795 

Iron  ore . 

....  “  588,795 

I'ptite . 

....  **  42,000 

210,000 

8,600 

Barite  . 

-  “  4.300 

Granite  . 

-  “  .  5,400 

32,400 

Limestone  . 

....  “  1,200 

600 

Slate  . 

....  **  4,200 

63,000 

Building  stone . 

....  “  4,000 

4,000 

Cobble  and  spawls. . . . 

_  “  4.800 

2,240 

Brick  . 

...  M.  1,550,000 

14,120 

Total  value .  .  $1,269,805 

The  total  value  shows  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $43,993,  or  3.6  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  value  shown  above,  the  material 
exported  amounted  to  $1,210,365,  including  all 
the  iron  and  copper  ores,  all  the  pyrite,  slate 
and  barite.  The  metallic  contents  of  ores 
mined  are  estimated  at  6,844  oz.  gold,  4,411  oz. 
silver,  2,710  tons  copper  and  309,085  tons  pig 
iron.  The  gold  is  contained  partly  in  the  gold 
quartz,  but  chiefly  in  the  Tilt  Cove  and  York 
Harbor  copper  ore  and  pyrites.  The  pyrite  ex¬ 
ported  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  171,790 
tons  of  sulphuric  acid. 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  Mr.  Howley’s 
comments  on  the  mineral  production  of  the 
Island : 

The  total  value  of  the  raw  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  the  country,  or  exported  there¬ 
from,  during  the  year  1903,  amounted  to  $1,- 
269,805,  as  against  $1,217,686  in  1902,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $52,119.  Had  the  iron  output  reached 
anywhere  near  that  of  1901  or  1902,  the  total 
result  would  have  far  eclipsed  that  of  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  shortage  was  due  chiefly  to  the  unset¬ 
tled  condition  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.  Their  output  fell  short  by  59,- 
885  tons.  The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company 
also  fell  off  by  80,041  tons,  making  a  total 
shortage  for  the  year  of  133,072  tons  repre¬ 
senting  the  same  number  of  dollars. 

Tilt  Cove’s  copper  ore  production  reached 
the  large  amount  of  75,676  tons,  being  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  1899.  Terra  Nova  mine 
shipped  11,000  tons,  and  York  Harbor  mine, 
1,114  tons,  making  in  all  87,790  tons,  an  excess 
of  13,182  tons  over  last  year,  and  also  exceed¬ 
ing  the  total  of  1899  by  833  tons. 

Pyrite  exhibits  a  substantial  increase.  Pil- 
le)r’s  Island  mine  marketed  42,000  tons,  against 
26,000  the  previous  year,  or  an  excess  of  16,000 
tons.  The  ore  from  Terra  Nova  mine  might 
also  be  classed  under  this  head,  as  it  is  used 


largely  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  its  highest  value  is  in  its  iron  and  copper 
contents,  and  it  also  carries  an  appreciable 
amount  of  gold  and  silver.  Nothing  further 
was  done  in  the  way  of  exploiting  the  large 
deposit  of  pyrite  at  Roswell’s  harbor,  Labra¬ 
dor,  but  the  Dominion  Iron  Company  still  holds 
the  option  upon  it,  which  it  has  recently  been 
trying  to  dispose  of  to  an  American  syndicate. 

Barite  from  Colliers  Bay  mine  is  beginning 
to  figure  well  in  the  mineral  production,  the 
output  running  up  to  4.300  tons,  ot  which  2,760 
tons  were  sent  to  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  markets. 

The  manufacture  of  roofing  slate  is  rapidly 
growing  in  importance,  last  year’s  production 
exceeding  that  of  1902  by  700  tons,  equal  to 
2,100  squares,  and  in  value  by  $19,000.  New 
machinery  has  been  installed  for  the  more 
economic  treatment  of  the  slate.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  slate  was  also  manufactured  at  the 
quarry  near  Hickman’s  harbor.  Random  Is¬ 
land,  but  none  has  been  exported  as  yet.  The 
slate  deposits  at  Black  Duck  Cove,  Random 
Sound  and  St.  Jones,  southwest  arm  of  Ran¬ 
dom,  have  been  inspected  during  the  past  year 
and  most  favorably  reported  on.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  blue  Signal  Hill  sandstone.  Messrs. 
Reid  used  most  of  the  granite  in  bridge  con¬ 
struction  along  the  line.  There  was  no  paving 
stone  manufactured  last  year. 

The  brick  industry  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
caused  by  the  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  followed  later  on  by 
the  burning  of  the  plant  of  the  Newfoundland 
Brick  &  Tile  Company  at  Elliott’s  Cove. 

Gold  mining  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  com¬ 
menced  within  the  year.  Although  the  results 
to  date  are  not  all  that  was  expected,  still  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  gold  exists,  not 
only  in  the  baser  metals,  but  also  in  quartz 
leads,  in  a  free  state,  and  at  least  in  one  in¬ 
stance  in  the  form  of  a  placer  deposit.  The 
Sop  Arm  mine,  White  Bay,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  so  far  shown  an  output  worth  re¬ 
cording.  Goldenville,  near  Ming’s  Bight, 
where  the  gravel  and  surface  deposits  are  be¬ 
ing  treated  by  washing,  has  not  turned  out  a 
success;  but  it  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
exceedingly  fine  gold  of  this  locality  is  lost  by 
the  crude  methods  adopted  in  recovering  it. 
The  mine  at  Cinq  Cerf  brook  is  chiefly  a  cop¬ 
per  proposition,  the  ores  consisting  of  bornite, 
embedded  both  in  the  copper  ores  and  quartz 
through  a  band  of  quartzite  rock  mixed  with 
chloritic  and  talcose  slate.  Free  gold  in  the 
form  of  small  nuggets  was  occasionally  found 
embedded  both  in  the  copper  ores  and  quartz 
rock.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
precious  metal  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  gold  mine,  yet  almost  every  specimen 
so  far  tested  showed  its  presence,  from  mere 
traces  up  to  values  of  $6  or  $7  per  ton.  At 
best,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  it  can 
only  be  classed  as  a  low-grade  ore.  As  yet 
only  portions  of  the  surface  have  been  stripped 
of  its  overburden  and  a  few  shallow  pits  sunk 
along  the  outcrop,  but  nothing  that  could  be 
considered  a  fair  test  of  the  property  has  been 
accomplished.  More  recently  a  large  quartz 
vein  charged  with  copper  pyrites  and  zinc- 
blende  has  been  discovered  on  the  property, 
which  has  a  very  promising  appearance. 

The  operations  of  the  Newfoundland  Petro¬ 
leum  Company  at  Parson’s  Pond  have  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  productive  stage.  Last  season  but 
one  hole  was  put  down  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
tap  the  petroliferous  strata.  When  it  reached 


1,204  ft.,  a  good  flow  of  oil  was  encountered. 
Two  other  holes  reached  depths  of  about  600 
ft.,  and  though  no  oil  was  struck,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  gas  given  off  was  considered  evidence 
of  oil  at  lower  depths.  None  of  the  recently 
drilled  holes  have  been  torpedoed.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  explode  the  deep  hole  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  which  reached  2,160  ft.,  failed  for 
some  reason,  yet  this  latter  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  900  ft.  of  oil  last  fall. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  chromite  deposits,  but  the  Humber 
Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  tramway  from  the  main 
line  of  railway  near  George’s  Lake  to  the  chro¬ 
mite  mine  at  Benoit  Brook,  a  distance  of  about 
16  miles.  It  is  the  intention  to  transport  the 
ore  to  Humber  Arm,  Bay  of  Islands,  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  talc  deposits  near  Manuel’s  and  Fox 
Trap,  Conception  Bay,  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  but 
owing  to  litigation,  the  work  of  development 
was  retarded.  A  line  for  a  tramway  to  con¬ 
nect  the  deposit  at  Talc  mountain  with  the 
railway  was  surveyed. 

The  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  ii» 
mining  and  quarrying  was  2,067,  an  increase 
of  267  from  the  previous  year.  There  were 
six  persons  killed  and  ii  injured;  showing 
an  average  of  2.90  killed  and  5.34  injured  per 
1,000  employed. 


PETROLEUM  IMPORTS  INTO  GER¬ 
MANY. — United  States  Consul  General  Frank 
H.  Mason  reports  that  for  three  years  past 
the  imports  of  petroleum  and  naphtha  products 
into  Germany  have  been  as  follows,  in  gallons : 


From —  1901.  1902.  1903. 

U.  S . 1,900,800,000  1,857,600,000  1,868,400,000’ 

Russia  .  417,600,000  460,800,000  486,000,000 

All  other 

countries  ..  115,200,000  176,400,000  396,000,000 


Total . 2,433,600,000  2,494,800,000  2,750,400,000 


These  figures  include  lubricating  oils,  in 
which  Russia  has  long  been  ahead  of  all  other 
countries.  They  show  that  the  imports  of 
petroleum  products  into  Germany  are  steadily 
increasing.  In  the  item  of  illuminating  oil  the 
United  States  maintains  its  lead,  having  sup¬ 
plied  Germany  with  1,077,600,000  gal.  last  year, 
against  313,800,000  gal.  from  Russia.  Russia, 
however,  sent  162,000,000  gal.  lubricating  oil, 
against  126,000,000  gal.  from  the  United  States. 


LEAD  ROOFS. — For  many  classes  of  roof, 
says  the  Metal  Industry,  lead  is  suitable,  and 
in  Europe  it  has  been  used  for  a  long  time. 
Some  beautiful  examples  of  architectural  de¬ 
signs  in  lead  now  exist  in  England,  but  in  our 
own  country  the  use  of  lead  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  much  headway.  A  recent  writer 
says  that  in  a  steep  pitch  roof  which 
shows  conspicuously  against  the  sky,  lead  is 
hardly  suitable  unless  the  building  is  lofty  and 
monumental.  When  the  roof  is  flattish  and 
not  conspicuous,  lead  is  undoubtedly  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  purpose.  It  is  particularly  suited 
for  roofs  of  a  highly  decorated  nature.  Special 
devices  are  used  to  keep  the  lead  from  creep¬ 
ing.  In  order  that  the  lead  should  resist  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible, 
it  is  best  to  make  the  sheet  from  scrap,  which 
gives  a  metal  better  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Pure  lead  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  white 
coating,  but  lead  which  contains  a  small 
amount  of  tin  or  antimony  does  not  corrode 
as  readily.  Scrap  lead  is  sure  to  contain  con¬ 
siderable  of  these  metals  and  so  gpves  a  better 
material  than  the  pure  metal. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  ECONOMIC 

GEOLOGY.— XVII.  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

By  F.  L.  Ransoms. 

The  Circulation  of  Underground  Aqueous 
Solutions  and  the  Deposition  of  Lode  Ores. 
By  John  W.  Finch.  Proceedings,  Colorado 
Scientific  Society;  vol.  7,  pp.  193-252,  1904. 

Although  concerned  with  the  deposition  of 
lode  ores  in  general,  this  theoretical  paper  deals 
particularly  w'ith  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver. 
Starting  from  the  premises  that  the  principal 
physical  agent  in  the  deposition  of  ore  is  mete¬ 
oric  water,  and  that  the  essential  condition  of 
its  activity  is  the  existence  of  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  underground  water  is  considered  divis¬ 
ible  into  three  zones :  Zone  I  is  the  gathering 
zone,  called  by  Van  Hise  the  ‘belt  of  weather¬ 
ing,’  which  extends  from  the  surface  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  ‘water  level.’  Zone  II 
is  the  zone  of  discharge.  It  comprises  that  part 
of  the  licit  of  saturation  in  which  the  under¬ 
ground  water  has  a  means  of  horizontal  escape, 
and  is  therefore  subject  to  gravitative  flow'age. 
h  is  particularly  developed  in  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  since  the  underground  water  in  such  re¬ 
gions  can  escape  by  flowage  to  points  of  dis¬ 
charge  at  lower  altitude.  Zone  III  is  the 
transitory  or  static  zone.  It  embraces  that  part 
of  the  belt  of  saturation  lying  below  the  gradi¬ 
ent  established  by  points  of  discharge,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  flowage. 

Primary  ore  deposits  are  believed  to  originate 
in  Zone  III  under  the  conditions  of  temporary 
circulation  induced  by  the  unusual  or  catastro¬ 
phic  action  of  geological  forces — particularly 
vulcanism.  Such  deposits  are  characteristically 
of  low  grade  and  only  in  exceptional  cases 
workable.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  workable 
lode  ores,  particularly  such  as  occur  as  pay- 
shoots  or  bonanzas  in  otherwise  relatively  bar¬ 
ren  lodes,  are,  according  to  this  theory  of  ore- 
deposition.  found  within  Zone  II.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  secondary  enrichments  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  ore.  The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  not 
given  in  detail.  In  fact,  it  is  confessedly  assumed 
that  minerals  occurring  within  the  supposed 
range  of  Zones  I  and  II  are  secondary  unless 
they  can  be  proved  primary.  Tetrahedrite  and 
the  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver  (for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  deposition  of  which,  by  downward  mov¬ 
ing  solutions,  no  such  proof  has  been  adduced 
as  establishes  the  secondary  origin  of  chalcocite 
and  various  silver-bearing  minerals  in  certain 
carefully  studied  deposits)  are,  for  example,  in 
this  paper  regarded  as  unquestionably  second¬ 
ary.  _ 

The  Juneau  Gold  Belt,  Alaska.  By  Arthur 
C.  Spencer.  Bulletin  225.  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  1904,  pp.  28-42. 

The  rocks  of  the  Juneau  region  comprise 
dark  slates  and  metamorphosed  limestones, 
crystalline  schists,  and  intrusive  dioritic  rocks. 
The  general  strike  of  the  rocks  is  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  the  dip  northeast.  The 
geological  relations  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Mother  Lode  region  of  California,  and, 
as  in  that  region,  mineralization  follow’ed  the 
dioritic  intrusions. 

All  of  the  important  gold  deposits  occur  in 
the  belt  of  slates,  greenstones  and  isolated 
dioritic  masses,  which  lies  between  the  coast 
and  the  main  mass  of  diorite  or  granodiorite 
forming  the  Coast  Range.  A  main  lode  system 
is  recognized,  consisting  of  a  number  of  gener¬ 
ally  parallel,  overlapping  stringer-lodes  of 
quartz.  These  lodes  conform  approximately  to 
the  strike  of  the  schistose  rocks,  and  are  struc¬ 
turally  similar  to  the  Mother  Lode  system  of 
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California.  The  well-known  Alaska-Treadwell 
mine,  on  Douglas  island,  is  on  the  southwest 
edge  of  the  belt  of  mineralization- 

The  gold  in  the  quartz  veins,  occurs  free  and 
in  the  pyrite.  Other  minerals  found  in  the 
lodes  are  pyrrhotite,  galena,  sphalerite,  chalco- 
pyrite,  magnetite,  molybdenite,  native  arsenic, 
realgar  and  orpiment. 
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The  Copper  Handbook.  Vol.  IV.  For  the 
Year  1903.  Compiled  and  published  by  Hor¬ 
ace  J.  Stevens.  Houghton,  Mich.  Price,  $5. 
The  Baltimore  Conflagration.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fire-Resistive  Construetion  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  published  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  Price,  $1. 

Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  No. 
CVI.  Mount  Stuart  Folio.  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  engraved  and  printed  by  the  Geological 
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Proeeedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Io7ca  Engineering  Society.  Published 
by  the  Society.  Pages.  135 ;  illustrated. 
Price.  50c. 

The  present  publication  includes  the  papers 
that  were  presented  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  low'a  Engineering  Society,  held  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  in  January,  1903.  In  the  character  and 
scope  of  its  contents  the  volume  is  fully  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  its  predecessors.  Among 
the  papers  which  are  of  general  interest  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  ‘Personal  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  System  of  City  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  and  the  Purification  at  Budapest.’  by  L. 
W.  Andrews ;  ‘Notes  on  Sewerage  Disposal  in 
Europe.’  by  Arthur  J.  Cox ;  ‘Manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick  in  Des  Moines,’  by  John  W. 
Budd ;  ‘The  Des  Moines  River  Viaduct  of 
Mason  City  and  Fort  Dodge  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Fort  Dodge,’  by  H.  C.  Keith ;  ‘An 
Example  of  Concrete  for  Bridge  Piers,’  by 
Garrett  Davis;  and  ‘Wisdom  of  Planning 
Comprehensive  Drainage  Systems,’  by  C.  G. 
Elliott. 


Copper  Handbook.  Vol.  IV.  For  the 
Year  1903.  Compiled  and  published  by  Hor¬ 
ace  J.  Stevens.  Houghton,  Mich.  Price,  $5. 

This,  the  latest,  issue  of  the  Copper  Hand¬ 
book  contains  778  pages  of  text,  divided  into 
16  chapters,  the  first  four  being  devoted  to  a 
summarized  statement  of  the  history,  geology, 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy  of  the  red  metal. 
These  will  be  found  useful  by  investors  and 
the  general  public.  Then  comes  a  glossary  of 
the  terms  found  in  reports  and  prospectuses. 
Next  follow  nine  chapters — from  page  97  to 
page  157 — containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
distribution  of  workable  deposits  of  copper  in 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  a  chapter 
being  given  in  turn  to  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 


da,  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Australia. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Handbook  consists 
of  nearly  600  pages,  giving  details  of  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  the  world,  with  particulars  as  to 
the  companies  operating  them,  their  output  and 
their  prospects.  It  is  this  part  of  the  book 
which  renders  it  such  a  useful  volume  of  refer¬ 
ence.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Stevens 
has  not  been  beguiled  by  the  misleading  state¬ 
ments  of  several  companies  whose  prominence 
is  chiefly  obtained  through  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  This  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  the  general  tone  of  the  book  mark  it 
as  an  honest  and  painstaking  piece  of  work 
which  we  can  commend  to  our  readers.  Each 
issue  is  more  complete  than  its  predecessor, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  deserves  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  public  for  the  publication  of  so  useful  a 
guide  to  the  copper  mining  industry. 


Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  Folio  94. 

Brownsville  -  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Washington ;  engraved  and  published  by  the 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  Pages,  19; 

with  maps.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  folio  covers  the  topography,  economic 
geology  and  geologic  structure  of  an  area  of 
457  sq.  m.,  including  parts  of  Fayette,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  counties 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  quadrangles 
described  lying  immediately  north  of  the  Ma- 
sontown  and  Uniontown  quadrangles,  described 
in  Folio  82.  This  area  forms  part  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  province,  and,  more  particularly, 
covers  a  portion  of  the  Allegheny  plateau,  the 
latter  a  region  of  simple  geologic  structure, 
where  the  strata  lie  nearly  flat  and  are  broken 
only  by  small  faults  or  low  broad  folds.  The 
topography  is  generally  of  the  plateau  type. 
Two  rivers,  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youg- 
hiogheny,  cross  the  area,  the  surface  of  which 
ranges  from  1,200  to  1,500  ft.  above  tide,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  low  uplift  along  what  is  knowm  as 
the  Fayette  anticline,  west  of  Scottdale.  Sev¬ 
eral  old  peneplains  are  recognized,  and  the 
level  tops  of  the  hills  are  about  200  to  400  ft. 
above  the  valleys  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny. 

The  general  structure  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  is  very  simple, 
being  that  of  a  broad,  flat,  canoe-shaped 
trough,  the  eastern  limb  of  which  is  crumpled 
into  a  number  of  wrinkles  or  folds,  these 
being  in  the  area  under  discussion  in  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  anticline,  which  crosses  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Connellsville  quad¬ 
rangle,  the  Latrobe  syncline,  the  Fayette  anti¬ 
cline,  the  Lambert  syncline,  the  Brownsville 
anticline,  the  Port  Royal  syncline,  the  Belle- 
vernon  anticline,  the  Pigeon  creek  syncline, 
and  the  Peters  creek  anticline.  A  few  cross 
anticlines  break  the  symmetry  of  the  main 
folds.  On  the  maps  the  relation  of  these  ridges 
and  basins  is  shown  by  contour  lines  drawn 
on  the  floor  of  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

The  rocks  in  the  area  are  all  of  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  age,  and  are  separated  into  two  series ;  the 
lower,  or  Mississippian  marine  sediments,  and 
the  upper,  or  Pennsylvanian  series,  coal-bear¬ 
ing.  The  Mississippian  series  comes  to  surface 
only  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  quadrangle  in  Chestnut  Ridge.  It 
comprises  the  Pocono  sandstone,  the  Mauch 
Chunk  shales  and  sandstones,  with  some  lime¬ 
stone.  The  Pennsylvania  series  includes  the 
Pottsville  sandstones,  the  Allegheny  forma¬ 
tion,  the  Conemaugh  formation,  and  the  Mon- 
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ongahela  formation,  and  also  the  Dunkard,  of 
probable  Permian  age.  The  two  important 
coal-bearing  measures  are,  first,  the  Allegheny 
formation,  having  an  average  thickness  of  about 
j8o  ft.,  and  usually  called  the  lower  productive 
measures.  In  this  are  the  upper  and  lower 
Freeport  coal  seams,  and  the  lower,  middle 
and  upper  Kittanning.  The  second  is  the  Mo- 
nongahela  formation,  or  upper  productive  meas¬ 
ure,  including  the  Pittsburg,  Redstone,  Sewick- 
ley,  Uniontown  and  Waynesburg  coal  seams. 
The  area  described  is  of  great  industrial  impor¬ 
tance,  since  it  produces  the  famous  Connellsville 
coal.  The  Pittsburg  is  at  present  the  only  bed 
mined  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  other  beds  is  the  upper  Freeport, 
while  the  Redstone  is  of  promise  locally.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  coal  mined  around  Uniontown  and 
Latrobe  is  converted  into  coke,  there  being  now 
practically  25,000  ovens  in  use  in  the  Connells¬ 
ville  basin  and  the  Lambert  syncline.  The  area 
of  coking  coal  has  been  extended  to  the  south¬ 
west  in  Fayette  county  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  now' includes  most  of  the  Lambert 
syncline. 

Natural  gas  is  obtained  from  the  Bellevernon 
gas-field  and  elsewhere,  but  most  of  the  favor¬ 
able  territory  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  new  fields  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  except,  possibly,  some  small  ones 
upon  minor  folds.  Other  mineral  resources 
are  glass-sand  and  clay.  They  include  fire¬ 
clay  associated  with  the  coal-beds  and  residual 
surface  clays,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick,  red  brick,  paving  brick  and  pot¬ 
tery  ware. 

The  folio  is  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  publications. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  one  cannot  read 
it  without  being  reminded  of  the  great  work 
done,  often  with  limited  means,  by  the  late  J, 
P.  Lesley — work  of  such  high  excellence 
that  a  survey,  backed  by  the  abundant  aid  of 
the  National  government,  can  merely  modify 
minor  details  of  the  essential  conclusions. 


The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Vol.  LXIV.  Edited  by  Bennett  H.  Brough, 
Secretary.  London,  1904 ;  E.  &  F.  Spon,  Lim¬ 
ited.  New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain. 
Pages,  819;  illustrated. 

The  present  volume  is  a  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
the  meeting  held  at  Barrow-in-Furness  during 
the  first  week  of  September,  1903.  In  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  papers  it  contains 
the  volume  preserves  the  high  standard  that 
has  always  characterized  similar  publications 
of  the  Institute,  while  it  embodies  the  usual 
store  of  information  relating  to  all  departments 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  space  prevent  us  from  making  more 
than  a  hasty  survey  of  its  contents.  Under 
the  title  of  ‘Alloys  of  Iron  and  Tungsten,’ 
R.  A.  Hadfield  contributes  an  exhaustive  article 
on  the  properties  of  iron-tungsten  alloys  in 
which  is  combined  a  comprehensive  digest  of 
the  literature  on  the  subject  with  the  results 
of  the  authors’  special  investigations.  Among 
other  articles  on  metallurgical  topics  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  ‘The  Restoration  of 
Dangerously  Crystalline  Steels  by  Heat-Treat¬ 
ment’  and  ‘Sorbitic  Steel  Rails’  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  J.  E.  Stead  and  Arthur  W.  Rich¬ 
ards  ;  ‘The  Influence  of  Silicon  on  Iron,’  by 
Thcmas  Baker;  ‘Diseases  of  Steel,’  by  C.  H. 
Ridsdale;  ‘On  some  further  Experiments  on 
the  Diffusion  of  Sulphide  through  Steel,’  by 


E.  D.  Campbell;  ‘Notes  on  the  Heat-Treatment 
of  Steel  Rails  high  in  Manganese,’  by  J.  S. 
Loyd ;  ‘The  Burning  and  Overheating  of  Steel,' 
by  A.  Stansfield ;  ‘The  Regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
bustion  and  Distribution  of  the  Temperature 
in  Coke-Oven  Practice,’  by  D.  A.  Louis;  and 
‘Coal  as  Fuel  at  Barrow-in-Furness,’  by  W.  F, 
Pettigrew.  The  address  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  which  is 
included  in  the  volume,  is  a  striking  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  relating  to  the  recent  progress  and 
present  status  of  the  steel  industry,  but  as  it 
has  already  been  widely  quoted  in  the  press  no 
details  are  needed  at  this  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  invite  correspondence  upon  mutters  of  interest  to 
the  industries  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  Communioa- 
t  ons  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  when  so  requested. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. 


A  Warning. 

Sir. — A  young  man  who  calls  himself  Dr. 
Theodore  Kent  and  purports  to  come  from  the 
Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  called  on  myself  and  upon  other 
engineers  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  through 
the  tale  of  woe  which  he  had  to  tell  was  able 
to  secure  several  moderate  sums  of  money. 

He  is  a  young  man  about  35  years  of  age, 
about  5  ft.  9  in.  tall,  with  large  prominent  eyes, 
and  wears  a  mustache.  This  man  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  fraud,  and  I  wish  you  would  make  some 
notice  of  it  in  your  Journal  so  as  to  protect 
other  professional  men  from  being  gulled  as 
we  were  in  Buffalo. 

Engineer. 

Buffalo,  June  i,  1904. 


Coal  in  the  Far  East. 

Sir. — I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  called 
attention  to  the  complications  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  is  causing  in  the  coal  supply  of  the 
Far  East ;  at  least  I  have  seen  little  or  nothing 
about  it.  These  complications  affect  chiefly 
the  carrying  trade.  The  countries  of  the  Far 
East  are  not  large  consumers  of  coal  them¬ 
selves,  except  in  Japan,  the  greater  part  of 
the  supply  being  used  by  steamships  navigat¬ 
ing  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
China  Sea.  Australian  coal  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Eastern  trade,  the  Newcastle 
coal  from  New  South  Wales  being  considered 
the  best  steam  coal  procurable  locally.  The 
supply,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  de¬ 
mand,  especially  since  the  Newcastle  output 
has  been  restricted  by  labor-unionism  in  an 
aggressive  form.  The  Japanese  coal,  especially 
that  from  Hokkaido,  comes  next,  but  its  ex¬ 
port  is  practically  stopped,  and  probably  all  of 
it  will  be  required  for  naval  use,  while  the  war 
lasts.  Most  other  eastern  coal — as  that  from 
Ombilien,  Java,  from  Borneo,  from  Hongay, 
in  French  Indo-China,  and  from  other  scattered 
mines — is  chiefly  lignite,  and  too  friable  in  its 
nature  to  stand  much  handling,  or -transfer  to 
steam  vessels.  The  Hongay  coal,  however, 
makes  good  briquettes.  The  Russians  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  coal  in  the  Us¬ 
suri  district  in  Siberia.  There  is  some  good 
coal  there,  but  mining  has  been  carried  on  by 
Russian  bureaucratic  methods,  with  the  result 
that  the  quantity  mined  is  not  sufficient  for 


the  needs  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  Chinese 
coal  measures  are  so  little  developed  as  yet, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  supply 
from  that  source.  There  is  a  shortage  of  coal 
in  nearly  all  the  large  ports  in  the  Far  East, 
and  good  coal  is  much  wanted. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is  not  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
There  is  no  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which 
can  be  spared  for  export.  To  send  coal  from 
Atlantic  ports  involves  a  long  delay,  especially 
as  heavy  shipments  must  go  by  sailing  vessels, 
steamer  rates  being  too  high.  If  some  car¬ 
goes  could  be  sent,  say  of  Pocahontas  or  New 
River,  or  of  Clearfield,  they  would  command 
a  high  price  at  once.  I  am  afraid  the  voyage 
is  rather  too  long. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  coal  is 
contraband-of-war,  and  liable  to  seizure,  even 
if  in  a  neutral  vessel.  So  caution  is  needed, 
as  both  parties  are  willing  to  stretch  a  point 
to  decide  that  coal  found  in  a  merchant  ship 
is  intended  for  the  enemy. 

Here,  in  Manila,  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  Japanese  coal,  which  is  now  cut  off  for  the 
time  being.  Australian  coal  is  scarce  and  high 
priced.  It  is  a  good  chance  to  develop  the 
use  of  our  own  coal,  from  Cebu  and  else¬ 
where  ;  but  no  one  seems  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
coal  to  be  had  of  better  quality  than  the  little 
already  mined  in  the  Islands.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  supply  ought  to  be  profitable, 
since,  even  should  the  war  soon  come  to  an 
end,  there  is  demand  for  more  coal  in  the 
East ;  and  very  little  promise  of  increased  sup¬ 
ply.  There  is  certainly  a  good  opportunity 
here. 

Filipino. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  April  30,  1904. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

Sulphide  Corporation,  Ltd. 

This  company  operates  smelting  works  at 
Cockle  creek,  and  also  works  the  Central  mine 
in  the  Broken  Hill  district  in  New  South 
Wales.  Its  report  is  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1903. 

'The  general  manager’s  report  shows  that  at 
the  Central  mine  213,330  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  and  212,885  tons  treated  in  the  concen¬ 
trating  plant.  The  report  says :  “In  the  mill 
a  favorable  recovery  of  silver  and  lead  was 
maintained  ;  the  classification  produced  by  mill¬ 
ing  was  as  follows: 


Assay  Value. 


Products. 

Ton- 

Pro- 

Ag. 

■  Pb. 

Zn. 

nape. 

portion. 

oz. 

% 

% 

Conc'-ntrates. 

42.199 

19.8 

29-5 

61.0 

10.5 

Middlings  . . 

4,243 

2.0 

9.2 

7-S 

26.0 

Slimes . 

18,122 

8.5 

IS-S 

18.3 

21.8 

Tailings  .... 

148,321 

69.7 

6.6 

5-6 

20.7 

Total  . . . . 

212,885 

100.0 

12.0 

17-7 

18.9 

“Various  improvements  and  modifications 
have  been  made  in  the  detail  working  of  the 
plant,  which  have  assisted  materially  to  main¬ 
tain  the  grade  of  the  concentrates.  The  by¬ 
products  in  stock  have  increased  to  798.256 
tons,  of  which  680,437  tons  are  tailings  assay¬ 
ing  6.5  oz.  Ag.,  5.0  per  cent  Pb.,  and  22.1  per 
cent  Zn.,  and  117,819  tons  are  middlings  at 
present  under  treatment ;  there  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  future  treatment  77,895  tons  of  slimes 
assaying  14.7  oz.  Ag..  17.8  per  cent  Pb.,  and 
23.4  per  cent  Zn.  The  magnetic  plant,  com¬ 
prising  various  magnetic  machines,  supplied  by 
the  Electro-Magnetic  Company  (system  Mech- 
ernich),  has  treated  a  total  of  27,376  tons  of 
middlings,  producing  13,389  tons  of  zinc  con¬ 
centrates  of  good  average  grade.  During  the 
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first  half  of  the  year  several  additions  were 
made  to  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  reducing, 
handling  and  increasing  its  capacity.  A  large 
drier  was  also  installed,  as  it  was  found  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  raw  material  should  be  regularly 
kept  to  one  standard  of  dryness.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  has,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
improvements,  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  working  costs  considerably  reduced.  While 
this  treatment  of  the  by-products  has  been  un¬ 
der  successful  operation,  numerous  preliminary 
tests  have  been  made  by  the  Electro- Magnetic 
Company’s  improved  machines,  and  other 
more  recent  processes  which  have  come  for¬ 
ward  during  the  past  twelve  months,  promis¬ 
ing  in  the  early  future  a  further  large  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  profitable  utilization  of  the  reserves 
of  tailings,  etc.,  and  are,  moreover,  expected  to 
be  applicable  to  the  direct  treatment  of  the 
crude  ore ;  but  the  matter  involves  so  large  and 
important  an  investigation  thr  t  careful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  are  requi  ed  before  any 
definite  recommendation  can  be  made. 

“At  Cockle  creek,  smelting  operations  have 
been  conducted  on  a  greatly  increased  scale, 
55.776  tons  of  concentrates,  purchased  ore, 
etc.,  having  been  passed  through  the  smelters, 
as  against  40.279  tons  during  the  previous 
year.  The  increased  tonnage  has  favorably 
affected  costs,  which  will  be  still  further  im¬ 
proved  when  the  progressive  series  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  for  adapting  the  plant  to 
its  special  conditions  is  completed.  The  in¬ 
put  to  the  smelters  consisted  of :  Concentrates, 
28.872  tons;  slimes,  residues,  etc.,  6,448;  pur¬ 
chased  ore,  20,456;  total,  55,776  tons.  From  the 
above,  16,698  tons  of  bullion  were  produced 
containing  69.360  oz.  gold  and  1,219,879  oz. 
silver;  or  478  tons  of  bullion,  33,447  oz.  gold 
and  79,853  oz.  silver  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year’s  production.  The  residue  of  lead  concen¬ 
trates  produced  at  the  mine  was  sold  locally 
and  to  European  buyers. 

“The  roasters  have  been  modified  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Huntington-Heberlein  pro¬ 
cess  ;  two  additional  large  mechanical  furnaces, 
giving  increased  capacity  with  reduced  labor 
and  fuel  costs,  have  been  added. 

“During  the  year  1,468  tons  of  zinc  concen¬ 
trates,  etc.,  from  the  mine  were  treated,  from 
which  256  tons  of  spelter  of  excellent  quality 
were  produced.  The  initial  difficulties  inherent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  are  grad¬ 
ually  being  overcome,  and  the  work-people  are 
HOW'  more  readily  trained  to  the  special  work 
required  of  them.  One  furnace,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  has 
been  kept  in  full  work.  The  recovery  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  lead  in  the  residues  has  been  good; 
zinc  recovery,  however,  has  continued  low, 
which  is  partially  accounted  for  by  losses  in 
roasting,  one  of  the  old  roasters  having  been 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  On  extending  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  special 
roasters  will  be  constructed,  thereby  further 
reducing  considerably  zinc  losses.” 

The  directors’  report  says :  “The  gross 
profit  amounts  to  £40,935,  and  after  charging 
£11.000  for  depreciation  (this  is  exclusive  of 
over  £9,000  debited  in  working  account  for  the 
amortization  of  special  plants),  and  £5,000  for 
interest  on  debentures,  there  remains  a  net 
profit  of  £24,935.  which,  with  the  amount  car¬ 
ried  forward  from  last  year,  £96,921,  leaves  a 
total  sum  of  £121,856  to  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account.  From  this  sum,  the  direc¬ 
tors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
should  be  paid  on  the  preference  shares,  and 


that  the  balance  of  £94,356  should  be  carried 
forward. 

“The  prices  for  lead  and  silver  have  again 
been  on  a  low  level  during  the  year  under  re¬ 
view,  and  profits  have  in  consequence  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  unfavorably  affected.  In  addition 
to  adverse  metal  markets,  the  corporation  has 
suffered  during  the  year  from  the  effect  of 
movements  which  occurred  in  the  underground 
workings  of  the  Central  mine  at  Broken  Hill. 
From  this  cause,  and  from  the  infiltration  of 
water  from  a  neighboring  mine,  the  output  of 
leady  concentrates  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  increased.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  the  balance  of  profit  on  the 
year's  working  shows  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

“At  the  Central  mine,  expenditure  on  de¬ 
velopment  work,  though  interfered  with  by 
the  creep,  has  been  maintained  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  usual  lines  with  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  of  the  ore-reserves.  During  the  year 
the  average  weekly  output  of  ore  raised  and 
milled  was  4,083  tons,  against  4,822  tons  and 
4,217  tons  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the 
average  weekly  yield  of  concentrates,  81 1  tons, 
against  985  tons  and  914  tons.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  of  ore  for  mining  and  milling  has 
been  15s.  5d..  against  14s.  3d.  and  14s.  io.5d., 
and  the  cost  per  ton  of  leady  concentrates  has 
been  £4  2s.  7.5d.,  against  £3  14s.  8d.  and 
£3  i6s.  8d.  The  lo  .ver  tonnage  of  ore  treated 
and  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
centrates  are  the  result  of  the  underground 
movements  and  the  infiltration  of  water  above 
referred  to.  The  cost  of  mining  alone  was  in¬ 
creased  by  over  £7,000  during  the  year,  and 
the  reduced  output,  owing  to  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  having  to  be  distributed  over  a  smaller 
tonnage,  further  materially  increased  the  cost 
of  concentration.  The  necessity  for  a  new 
hauling  shaft  was  referred  to  in  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report,  and  the  work  in  connection  with 
it  is  being  pushed  on  with  all  speed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  reports,  it  is  now  down  215 
ft.,  and  drives  are  being  taken  in  hand  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  400,  500  and  6oo-ft.  levels.  The 
drought  at  Broken  Hill,  which  seriously  af¬ 
fected  operations  in  July  and  August  last,  has 
now  ended,  and  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
Stephen’s  creek  reservoir  entirely  removes  all 
cause  for  anxiety. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Courtney, 
who  reported  that,  practically,  the  whole 
of  the  dumping  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company  was  occupied,  the  acquisition  of  the 
North  Central  lease  of  40  acres,  adjoining  the 
Central  mine  lease,  w'as  decided  upon,  and 
completed  in  January  last,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500, 
the  lease  being  for  20  years  from  January  i, 
1906.  Operations  at  the  Central  mine  are  very 
much  facilitated  in  consequence. 

“The  reference  to  the  Arbitration  Court  on 
the  part  of  the  Broken  Hill  miners  caused  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  among  Broken  Hill  com¬ 
panies,  but  the  decision  in  the  case  has  now 
been  given,  and  the  result  briefly  is,  that  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  at 
Broken  Hill  remains  practically  unchanged. 

“At  Cockle  creek,  28.872  tons  of  leady  con¬ 
centrates,  20,456  tons  of  purchased  ores,  and 
6,448  tons  of  slimes,  residues,  etc.,  have  been 
smelted,  from  which  were  produced  16,698 
tons  of  lead  bullion,  containing  69.360  oz.  gold 
and  1,219,879  oz.  silver.  The  large  output  of 
gold  is  due  to  the  gold  contents  of  ores  pur¬ 
chased.  chiefly  from  West  Australian  mines. 


The  balance  of  the  leady  concentrates  pro¬ 
duced  was  sold  locally  and  to  European  buyers, 
13,840  tons  having  been  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.  The  result  of  operations  at  Cockle 
creek  shows  material  improvement  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  purchased  ores  have  largely  increased, 
and  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  diminution 
in  costs  to  set  against  the  higher  costs  in¬ 
curred  at  Broken  Hill.  The  rates  at  which 
concentrates  have  b»*en  sold  to  European 
buyers  have  also  been  more  favorable  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

“Zinc  distillation  has  been  continued  with 
one  furnace,  and  256  tons  of  spelter  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  have  been  produced.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  bonus  on  spelter  made  in  Australia, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  government,  will  assist  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  on  a  satisfactory  foot¬ 
ing.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Queries  should  relate  to  matters  within  our  special 
province,  such  as  mining,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  geol¬ 
ogy,  etc,;  preference  will  be  given  to  topics  which 
seem  to  he  of  interest  to  others  besides  the  inquirer. 
We  cannot  give  professional  advice,  which  should  be 
obtained  from  a  consulting  expert,  nor  can  we  give 
advice  about  mining  companies  or  mining  stock.  Brief 
replies  to  questions  will  be  welcomed  from  correspon¬ 
dents.  While  names  will  not  be  published,  all  inquir¬ 
ers  must  send  their  names  and  addresses.  Preference 
will,  of  course,  always  be  given  to  questions  submit¬ 
ted  by  subscribers. 


Potassium  Nitrate. — Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  regarding  the  industry  of  producing  and 
selling  KNOs? — D.  B.  C. 

Answer. — The  consumption  of  saltpeter,  niter 
or  potassium  nitrate  is  satisfied  principally  by 
India,  where  the  mineral  occurs  as  a  natural 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  more  important  mines  are  situated  in  the 
district  of  Behar,  province  of  Bengal,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  India  as  a  whole  has  232,314 
square  miles  of  mineral-bearing  ground.  The 
custom  in  that  country  is  to  refine  the  crude 
saltpeter  by  solution  in  water;  filter  so  as  to 
separate  the  clean  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  the 
point  where  crystallization  will  take  place  upon 
cooling,  the  foreign  salts  (chiefly  sodium  sul¬ 
phate)  being  removed  by  preciptation  while 
boiling.  Subsequently  the  pure  crystals  are 
washed  with  water  or  alum  water,  drained  and 
dried,  and  are  then  ready  for  market.  The 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  1903  amount¬ 
ed  to  13,835,668  lb.,  which  was  nearly  all  con¬ 
sumed  locally,  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  and  as  a  manure  in  agriculture. 
At  present  crude  saltpeter  sells  in  New  York  at 
$3-45@$3-5o  per  too  lb.,  and  refined  at  $4^® 
$4.50.  So-called  artificial  saltpeter  is  being 
made  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  by  an  elec¬ 
trolytic  process  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  potash. 


Pneumatic  Ore  Separators. — Can  you  put  us 
into  communication  with  the  manufacturers  of 
a  pneumatic  separator  which  will  successfullv 
separate  hornblende  and  silica  from  phosphate 
of  lime? — Apatite. 

Answer. — ^We  know  of  no  pneumatic  concen¬ 
trator  that  is,  on  a  commercial  scale,  making 
the  separation  you  mention.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  manufacturers. 
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JiECENT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Specially  Reported. 

Duty  on  Zinc  Pigment.— White  paint  con¬ 
taining  59.23  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide  and  no 
lead  is  not  dutiable  as  white  paint  containing 
•lead,  under  paragraph  55,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
It  seems  that  such  merchandise  is  dutiable  un- 
<ler  paragraph  57  of  said  act,  which  provides 
for  “white  paint  or  pigment  containing  zinc, 
but  not  containing  lead,  dry,  ic.  per  pound; 
ground  in  oil,  1.75c.  per  pound.”  Appeal  of 
Perry,  Ryer  &  Co.  from  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  New  York;  Board  of  General  Apprais¬ 
ers.  _ 

Proper  Regulations  Are  Not  Discrimina¬ 
tion  Against  Coal  Shippers. — A  carrier 
which  transports  large  quantities  of  coal  is  en¬ 
titled  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  receiving  and  transporting  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  handled  expeditiously,  safely  and 
economically,  without  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  other  business  of  the  carrier;  and 
regulations  which  are  well  designed  to  promdte 
such  object  cannot  be  complained  of,  on  the 
ground  that  they  operate  to  give  a  preference 
to  one  who  complies  with  them,  or  as  a  dis¬ 
crimination  against  one  who  does  not. — Harp  v. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Company 
(125  Federal  Reporter,  445);  United  Stales 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Arkansas. 

Reservation  in  Deed  cf  Coal  Lands 
Strictly  Construed. — A  deed  to  certain  land 
provided  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
“hereby  expressly  reserve  to  themselves  for¬ 
ever  the  use  and  occupancy  of  any  one  of  the 
coal  banks  on  said  land  that  they  may  at  any 
time  hereafter,  or  that  either  of  them,  or  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  may  jointly  or  severally  select. 
Together  with  the  right  of  way  for  ingress  and 
egress.”  There  were  six  separate  coal  veins 
underlying  the  land.  The  heirs  of  the  grantors 
designated  one  of  such  coal  veins,  claiming  it 
under  the  exception  or  reservation.  The  court 
held  that  the  reservation,  if  good  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  reserved  only  the  right  to  take  coal,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  then  used  in  that 
section,  from  any  of  the  coal  veins  on  said 
tract,  to  be  selected  by  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  deed,  and  that  the  occupancy  of  any  of 
the  banks  must  be  restricted  to  the  purpose  of 
digging  and  removing  coal  for  such  purposes, 
so  that  there  was  no  reservation  of  title  sup¬ 
porting  an  action  of  ejectment  for  such  coal. — 
Chapman  v.  Mill  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
(46  Southeastern  Reporter,  262)  ;  Supremo 
Court  of  We.st  Vi’^ginia. 

When  State  Laws  Will  Not  Be  Con¬ 
sidered:  Adverse  Claims. — In  an  action 
to  determine  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
lode  and  mining  claim,  arising  out  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  in  the  land  office  of  the  United 
States,  State  laws  regulating  generally  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  real  property,  or  question¬ 
ing  the  title  to  same,  have  no  application,  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  p.  1430) 
relating  to  mining  and  providing  for  the  filing 
of  adverse  claims.  Where  no  claim  adverse 
to  a  mining  claim  sought  to  be  patented  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  (p.  1429) 
is  filed  in  the  time  limited,  it  will  be  conclu¬ 
sively  presumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
a  patent,  and  that  no  adverse  claim  exists. — 
Lily  Mining  Co.  v.  Kellogg  (74  Pacific  Re- 
J>orter,  518),  Supreme  Court  of  Utah. 


PATENTS  RELATING  TO  MINING  AND 
METALLURGY. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to  mining 
and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  any  of  these  will  be  mailed  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents. 
In  ordering  specifications  correspondents  are  requested 
to  name  the  issue  of  the  Journal  in  which  notice  of 
the  patent  appeared. 


Week  Ending  June  8,  1904. 

761,646.  ORE-TREATING  FURNACE.— Aron  M. 
Beam,  Denver,  Colo.  In  an  ore-treating  furnace,  the 
combination  of  three  concentric  cylinders,  combustion 
and  smoke  chambers  operatively  connected  with  the 
opposite  ends  of  two  of  said  cylinders,  means  for 
feeding  ore  into,  conveying  through,  and  discharg¬ 
ing  out  of  the  middle  of  said  cylinders,  suitable 
means  for  connecting  the  cylinders,  means  for  sup¬ 
porting  them,  and  suitable  means  for  rotating  them, 
substantially  as  described. 

761,658.  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  TUN¬ 
NELS. — Amasa  B.  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A 
method  of  constructing  tunnels  which  consists  in 
advancing  through  soft  ground  a  lining,  passing 
a  plurality  of  piles,  from  within  the  lining  into  the 
surrounding  material  and  securing  the  inner  ends  of 
said  plurality  of  piles  to  the  lining  so  as  to  resist 
tensile,  compressive  and  shearing  strains,  substan¬ 
tially  as  described. 

761,674.  DU.MP-CAR.— Harry  S.  Hart  and  Otto  W. 
Meissner,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignors  to  the  Rodger  Bal¬ 
last  Car  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  In  a  hopper-bot¬ 
tom  dumping-car  of  the  class  described,  the  com¬ 
bination  cf  a  supporting-frame  portion,  a  V-shaped 
portion  extending  longitudinally  of  the  car  with  its 
apex  arranged  below  the  underpinning  and  at  or 
near  the  longitudinal  center  thereof,  the  inclined 
side  portions  of  which  are  provided  with  lower  swing¬ 
ing  sections  forming  a  part  of  each  of  the  inclined 
sides  of  the  car,  and  means  for  closing  such  swing¬ 
ing  sections  successively— ^first  one  and  then  the 
other — by  and  during  one  and  the  same  operation, 
substantially  as  described. 

761.684.  CALCINING  APPARATUS.— Daniel  L. 
Kibler,  Acme,  Tex.  In  a  calcining  apparatus,  the 
combination  with  a  kettle  or  shell  having  flues  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  same,  of  an  agitator  in  said  kettle, 
and  oscillatory  knockers  actuated  by  said  agitator 
and  coacting  with  said  flues  to  remove  adhering  ma¬ 
terial  therefrom,  substantially  as  described. 

761,691.  MUFFLE  ROASTING-FURNACE.— Franz 
Meyer,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  roasting-furnace,  com¬ 
prising  a  series  of  roasting-ebambers  separated  by 
intervening  spaces,  a  heating-furnace  common  to  the 
series,  and  flues  for  the  heating-gas  connecting  with 
the  heating-furnace  at  one  end  and  the  stack  at  the 
other  through  the  successive  chambers;  substantially 
as  described. 

761,695.  LOADING-MACHINE  FOR  MINE-CARS. 
— George  F.  Myers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  a  loading- 
machine  for  pit-cars,  a  truck  having  a  turn-table 
provided  with  a  superstructure  having  an  outwardly- 
extending  arm,  a  hoisting-drum  actuated  by  said 
motor,  a  hoisting-rope  operated  by  said  drum  and  de¬ 
pending  from  said  arm,  a  shovel  connected  to  said 
hoisting-rope  and  a  pusher  independent  of  the 
shovel  adapted  to  push  said  shovel  underneath  the 
coal,  substantially  as  described. 

761,727.  CONCRETE-BLOCK  MOLD.— George  S. 
Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  In  a  mold  for  concrete 
blocks,  the  combination  of  the  fixed  side,  the  ends 
hinged  thereto,  the  movable  front,  and  means  for 
simultaneously  actuating  the  ends  and  the  front  to 
open  and  close  the  mold. 

761,742-  WELL-BORING  TOOL.— Martin  J.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Petrolea,  Canada,  assignor  to  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company.  In  a  well-boring  tool,  the  com¬ 
bination  with  the  drill-holder  formed  in  two  com¬ 
plementary  parts  comprising  a  cylindrical  section 
having  a  bore  formed  centrally  within  its  upper 
end,  and  a  tubular  section  carrying  a  shank  fitting 
within  the  bore  and  having  a  threaded  engagement 
with  the  cylindrical  section,  a  conical  bearing-sur¬ 
face  upon  the  shank,  an  elongated  sleeve  fitting 
loosely  within  the  tubular  section,  a  head  integral 
with  said  sleeve  arranged  within  the  bore  for  slight 
sliding  movement,  and  a  frusto-conical  shoulder 


upon  the  head  adapted  to  engage  the  bearing-sur¬ 
face  upon  the  shank. 

761,746.  FURNACE-DOOR  FRAME  AND  DEAD- 
PLATE. — John  E.  Wright,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  a  furnace,  the  combination  with  the  cas¬ 
ing  of  the  furnace  and  brick  lining  within  same,  of 
the  door-frame,  comprising  a  hollow  roof  on  which 
the  brick  are  supported,  and  open  in  the  front  to 
the  outside  atmosphere,  and  closed  at  the  inner  end; 
hollow  sides  having  both  sides  closed  and  in  free 
communication  with  the  hollow  roof  at  their  upper 
ends;  and  a  hollow  dead-plate  connected  with  the 
lower  ends  of  the  hollow  sides,  and  having  its  in¬ 
terior  communicating  with  the  said  lower  ends,  and 
a  discharge-opening  in  the  inner  end  of  the  dead- 
plate,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

761,761.  CONVEYER-CHUTE.— George  F.  Conner, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  A  conveyer-chute  comprising  a 
trunk,  an  extension  telescoping  therewith,  extend¬ 
ing  means  comprising  plural  ropes  secured  to  the 
lower  part  of  said  extension  at  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  points,  passing  around  sheaves  secured  at  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  points  on  the  trunk,  and  mean* 
adapted  to  impart  unison  movement  to  said  ropes. 

761,764.  MINER’S-LAMP  HOLDER.— Joseph  Dan¬ 
ner,  Scranton,  Pa.  A  device  for  the  purpose  de¬ 
scribed,  comprising  a  curved  base-piece  adapted  to 
be  attached  to  the  vizor  of  the  cap,  a  member  ex¬ 
tended  up  from  said  base-piece  which  includes  a 
vertical  S-shaped  portion,  a  guard-plate  projected  up¬ 
wardly  from  and  integral  with  the  S-shaped  portion, 
and  lamp-clamping  devices  attached  to  the  member 
that  extends  up  from  the  base-piece. 

761,770.  LOADING  OR  UNLOADING  APPAR¬ 
ATUS. — Henry  J.  Killian,  Seymour,  Mo.  The  com¬ 
bination  with  a  track,  a  car  mounted  thereon,  and 
a  stop  located  upon  the  bottom  of  the  car  midway 
the  length  thereof;  of  means  for  permitting  half  the 
length  of  the  car  to  pass  over  the  end  of  the  track 
while  engaging  said  stop,  comprising  a  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  track  in  alinement  with  the  stop  on  the 
car  but  adapted  to  clear  the  forward  portion  thereof. 

761.788.  COMPOSITION  OF  MATTER  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  SLATES  OR  OTHER  COV¬ 
ERINGS.— Frederick  M.  Ruschhaupt,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  herein-described  composition  of  matter, 
consisting  of  gum-asphalt,  asphaltic  oil,  sand,  clay, 
talc,  fibrous  material,  and  resinate  of  aluminum. 

761.789.  COKE-OVEN.— Carl  Schroeter,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  assignor  to  Chicago  Coke  Oven  Construction 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  In  a  coke-oven  of  the 
character  specified,  the  combination  with  a  coke-re¬ 
tort  having  a  heating-jacket  entirely  surrounding 
the  same,  of  means  for  introducing  air  and  fuel  to 
said  heating-jacket  and  burning  it  therein,  and  a  re¬ 
generator  comprising  air-inlet  and  gas-discharge  con¬ 
duits  one  enveloping  the  other  connected  to  said 
heating-jacket  through  which  incoming  air  and  the 
spent  products  of  combustion  are  passed  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  substantially  as  described. 

761,826.  BRICK  RE- PRESS.— Oscar  L.  Gerwig,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  A  die  having  a  vertical  matrix,  ver- 
tically-movable  plungers  one  above  the  other  adapt¬ 
ed  to  operate  in  the  matrix,  a  pendulous  shaft  above 
the  die,  and  connecting-rods  of  different  lengths 
journaled  on  the  shaft  and  to  the  respective  plung¬ 
ers. 

761,870.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  FIREPROOF¬ 
ING  SOLUTIONS.— Arthur  W.  Baxter,  London, 
England.  The  process  for  obtaining  a  fireproofing 
solution,  which  consists  in  fusing  sodium  and  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate  together  with  silica,  dissolving  the 
fused  mass  in  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  mixture,  subsWntially  as  described  and 
for  the  purpose  specified. 

761,886.  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  PRESSED 
BRICK.— Frank  Helm,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  In  a 
machine  of  the  class  described,  the  combination  of  a 
movable  mold,  a  stationary  plunger  operating  in  the 
mold,  a  removable  receptacle  for  the  material  hav¬ 
ing  a  removable  bottom  forming  a  tray,  a  movable 
table  or  platform  operable  through  the  receptacle, 
and  means  for  supporting  and  tripping  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  substantially  as  described. 

761,900.  FLUX  COMPOUND.— Newton  J.  Norman, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  herein-described  welding- 
flux  the  same  consisting  of  the  following  ingredients; 
sal-ammoniac;  saltpeter;  sal-soda;  yellow  prussiate 
potash;  borax  and  pulverized  glass. 

761,913.  LIME-SLAKING  APPARATUS.— John  P. 
Rich,  Swanton  Junction,  Vt.  In  a  lime-slaking  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  movable  carrier,  receptacles  thereon  for 
the  reception  of  lime  to  be  slaked  during  the 
progress  of  said  receptacles,  means  for  closing  the 
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receptacles  during  their  progress  to  retain  the  steam 
formed  in  slaking  and  means  for  feeding  lime  and 
water  into  said  receptacles,  successively. 

761,958.  WELL-DRILLING  MACHINE.— Fred.  C. 
Haar,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio.  In  a  well-drilling  machine, 
the  combination  with  a  frame,  of  an  engine  mounted 
thereon;  a  shaft  lo  bearing  a  friction-pulley  la,  a 
spur-gear  14  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  pulley 
12,  a  second  friction-pulley  13  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  pulley  12  and  gear  14,  and  a  band- wheel 
1 1 ;  means  connecting  the  engine  and  the  band- 
wheel;  levers  for  sliding  the  spur-gear  14  on  said 
shaft  to;  a  shaft  29  mounted  adjacent  the  shaft  10, 
eccentrically-arranged  bearings  in  which  said  shaft 
29  is  mounted,  a  drill-rope  drum  31  mounted  on 
shaft  29,  a  friction-wheel  30  on  the  shaft  29  which 
is  opposite  the  friction-pulley  13  and  larger  in 
diameter  than  said  pulley  13,  pulley  12  and  spur- 
gear  14;  levers  for  operating  the  eccentric  bearings 
to  engage  the  friction-wheel  30  and  the  friction- 
puIUy  13;  a  brake-shoe  positioned  opposite  the  wheel 
30;  a  shaft  41  mounted  under  the  frame,  a  bailer- 
drum  carried  by  the  shaft  41,  a  friction-pulley  42 
on  said  shaft  opposite  the  friction-pulky  12,  a 
brake-block  adjacent  the  friction-pulley  42;  levers 
for  oi>erating  the  said  eccentric  bearing  to  cause  the 
pulley  42  and  pulley  12  to  engage  or  the  pulley  42 
to  contact  with  the  brake-block;  a  shaft  21  mounted 
on  the  frame  adjacent  shaft  10,  a  bull-wheel  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  spur-pinion  14,  a  spudding-beam  co¬ 
operating  with  the  bull-wheel,  guide-rollers  carried 
by  the  spudding-beam,  a  derrick  mounted  on  the 
frame,  and  rollers  mounted  on  the  derrick  to  guide 
the  re>pes,  substantially  as  described. 

761,959.  IIOISTIXG-M.XCHINE. — Arthur  E.  Handy, 
Providence,  R.  L,  assignor  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Elevator  and  Machine  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  a  hoisting-machine  the  combination  of  a  hoist¬ 
ing-drum,  friction- wheels  eccentrically  mounted,  fric¬ 
tion  holding-shoes  arranged  to  engage  the  periphery 
of  said  wheels,  friction  driving-rolls  also  arranged 
to  engage  the  periphery  of  said  wheels,  means  in¬ 
cluding  eccentrics  for  transferring  said  friction- 
wheels  alternately  from  said  shoes  to  said  driving- 
rolls.  means  for  automatically  energizing  a  motor 
to  rotate  said  driving-wheels  and  drum  to  hoist  the 
load  when  said  wheels  are  brought  in  contact  with 
said  rolls,  substantially  as  described. 

762,007.  CEMENT-RRICK-MAKING  M.\CHINE.— 
Ora  Staley,  Charlottesville,  and  John  A.  Johnson, 
Greenfield,  Ind.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing 
bricks  from  plastic  material,  the  combination,  with 
a  mold,  of  a  core-box  adapted  to  be  projected  there¬ 
into  and  withdrawn  therefrom,  a  hopper  surround¬ 
ing  said  core-box  and  leading  into  the  mold,  a  pair 
of  deflector-plates  23'  extending  across  two  sides  of 
said  hopper,  a  pair  of  hoppers  arranged  above  said 
deflector-plates,  a  pair  of  feeding-plates  one  form¬ 
ing  a  side  of  each  of  said  hoppers,  and  means  for 
reciprocating  said  plates  whereby  a  plastic  may  be 
fed  from  said  hoppers  to  said  deflector-plates. 

762.047.  HYDROCARBON-FURNACE.— William  E. 
Gibbs,  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Henry  Berg,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.  In  a  hydro¬ 
carbon-furnace,  the  combination  of  a  vertically-ar¬ 
ranged  Bunsen  tube  having  means  of  spraying  oil 
therein,  a  burner  connected  with  and  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  vapor  from  and  heat  said  tube,  a  drainage- 
pocket  arranged  beneath  said  tube  and  burner  prop¬ 
er  and  adapted  to  receive  unvaporized  oil  therefrom, 
wick-tubes  connecting  with  said  pocket  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  heating-space  near  said  burner,  and  an  over¬ 
flow  arranged  to  maintain  a  constant  level  of  oil  in 
said  pocket. 

762,058.  RETORT. — Harry  Hirsh,  Eastman,  Ga.  In 
a  retort,  the  combination  of  a  receptacle,  means  for 
beating  the  same,  a  steam-pipe  for  supplying  hot 
steam  within  said  retort  independently  of  said  means 
for  heating  the  same,  vapor-pipes  connected  with 
said  receptacle  for  condensing  vapors  generated 
therein,  condensers  connected  with  said  vapor-pipes, 
and  mechanism  for  chilling  one  of  said  vapor-pipes 
independently  of  said  condensers,  said  mechanism 
being  disposed  at  a  point  intermediate  of  said  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  said  condensers. 

762,110.  ACETYLENE-GAS  MACHINE.— George 
Anderegg  and  Frank  A.  Sell.  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 
An  acetylene-gas  generator  having  a  casing,  a  ver¬ 
tical  shaft,  a  carbide-magazine  revoluble  with  said 
shaft,  a  horizontal  shaft  geared  to  the  vertical  shaft, 
a  revoluble  member  fast  with  said  horizontal  shaft 
and  provided  with  a  plurality  of  beveled  lugs,  a 
gasometer-controller  lever  mounted  loosely  on  said 
horizontal  shaft  for  turning  and  sliding  movement 
thereon  relatively  to  the  lugs  of  said  revoluble 


member,  and  means  for  moving  said  lever  laterally 
toward  the  revoluble  member. 

762,147.  GRINDING  APPAR.XTUS.— Danridge  Cox, 
Camden,  N.  J.  A  device  of  the  character  described 
comprising  a  body  having  a  laterally-extending  arm 
integral  with  one  end  thereof,  and  a  reinforced 
bracket  integral  with  the  body  and  overhanging  the 
arm,  an  adjustable  clamping-block  supported  by  the 
arm,  a  power-wheel,  a  bearing  therefor  detachably 
connected  to  and  extending  through  the  body,  a 
flange  extending  inwardly  from  the  periphery  of 
the  power-wheel  and  having  teeth  u|X>n  its  inner 
face,  a  shaft  revolubly  mounted  in  one  end  of  the 
body  and  having  an  angular  tapered  head  at  one 
end,  a  gear  mounted  upon  said  head  and  having  a 
recess  of  the  same  configuration  as  said  head,  said 
gear  meshing  with  the  teeth  on  the  flange,  means 
upon  the  shaft  for  holding  it  within  the  body  and 
for  holding  the  head  in  engagement  with  the  recess 
in  the  gear,  a  grinding-disk  upon  the  shaft,  and 
means  for  clamping  and  rigidly  securing  the  disk 
upon  the  shaft-retaining  means. 

762,151.  BUCKET. — William  P.  Davis,  Durban, 
Natal.  A  device  of  the  character  described  com¬ 
prising  a  casing,  guides  secured  to  the  inner  surface 
of  said  casing,  a  movable  bottom  provided  with 
uprights  engaging  said  guides  upon  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  said  casing,  and  means  connected  to  said 
casing  and  uprights  for  limiting  the  movement  of 
said  bottom. 

762,174.  GOLD  SEPARATING  AND  RECOVER¬ 
ING  APPAR.XTUS. — XX'illiam  Laudahn,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  .'Xn  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  gold 
from  sand  and  the  like,  said  apparatus  comprising 
a  mcrcury-containing  chamber  having  a  conical  bot¬ 
tom  with  discharg>--passage,  a  receptacle  fitted  to 
and  depending  from  said  conical  bottom  and  having 
oppositely-located  controlling-cocks,  an  open-ended 
vertical  cylinder  of  smaller  diameter,  through  which 
material  is  delivered  and  submerged  in  the  mer¬ 
cury,  revoluble  scrapers  extending  over  the  upper 
edge  ot  the  mercury-chamber,  and  by  which  the 
same,  after  rising  through  the  mercury,  is  dis¬ 
charged,  an  exterior  annular  receiving-trough,  an 
air-tube  located  within  and  above  the  trough,  and 
having  jet-openings  through  which  an  air-blast  may 
be  discharged  outwardly. 

762.183.  HYDROCARBON-GAS.  GENER.XTOR 
AND  BURNER. — Clarence  H.  Montgomerie  y  .Xg- 
ramonte,  Mexico,  Mexico.  A  generator  consisting  of 
a  retort  having  an  opening  provided  with  vertical 
walls  forming  a  chimney  and  a  gasifying-chamber 
located  within  said  chimney  and  a  burner  located 
under  said  chimney. 

762.227.  ANODE  AND  PROCESS  OF  MAKING 
S.XME. — Henry  Blackman,  New  York,  N.  Y.  An 
anode  for  electrolytic  apparatus,  the  exposed  ex¬ 
terior  of  which  is  of  dense  impermeable  magnetic 
iron  oxide,  having  a  protecting  layer  of  glass  or 
vitreous  glaze  fused  to  it  in  a  band  around  that 
l>ortion  of  the  anode  which  is  destined  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte. 

762,229.  EXPLOSIX'E  CARTRIDGE.— Giovanni  Cor- 
nara,  Mantova,  Italy.  In  an  explosive  cartridge,  an 
electrolytic  cell  having  metallic  walls,  said  metallic 
walls  forming  a  cathode,  an  alkaline  solution  within 
said  cell,  an  anode  extending  in  said  cell  and  free 
of  the  cathode  and  adapted  in  connection  with  the 
cathode  to  electrolyze  said  solution,  and  means  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  cathode  for  exploding  said  electrolytic 
decomposition. 

762,231.  GOLD-SAVING  DAM.— Edward  R.  De 
Normandie,  Claysville,  Pa.  A  gold-saver  for  dental 
purposes  consisting  of  a  rubber  dam  having  an 
opening  therethrough,  a  pocket  located  on  the  rear 
side  of  the  dam  and  having  the  mouth  thereof 
coinciding  with  the  edges  of  the  said  opening,  and 
a  guard  applied  over  the  mouth  of  the  pocket  on  the 
front  side  of  the  dam. 

762,235.  ACETYLENE-G.XS  GENER.XTOR.— Je¬ 
rome  M.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Perry  S.  Dar- 
rohn,  administrator  of  said  Jerome  M.  Green,  de¬ 
ceased,  assignor  to  Richard  H.  Thurston,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  In  a  gas-generator,  the  combination  with 
an  outer  section  or  receptacle  open  at  the  top  and 
adapted  to  contain  a  liquid,  of  an  upper  section  or 
casing  having  a  gas-chamber  and  a  surrounding  air- 
chamber,  both  open  at  the  bottom,  an  escape-pas¬ 
sage  leading  from  the  air-chamber,  a  liquid-sealed 
passage  between  the  two  chambers,  said  passage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  generator  to  the  air- 
chamber  above  the  liquid  in  the  latter,  and  a  holder 
for  gas-generating  material  in  the  gas-chamber. 
762,239-  BUMPING-SCREEN.— Harry  L.  King, 

Denver,  Colo.  In  a  bumping-screen,  the  combina¬ 


tion  of  a  tappet-wheel  having  radial  lugs,  each 
having  one  shdrt  side  and  one  long  side  connected 
at  the  outer  edges  by  an  eccentric  curve,  said  ra¬ 
dial  lugs  forming  between  them  reentrant  angles 
adapted  to  receive  hard  lubricant,  and  a  vibrating 
frame  having  its  angular  edge  projected  into  the 
said  angle  between  the  lugs  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  described. 

762.250.  APPAR.XTUS  FOR  MOLDING  CON¬ 
CRETE  BUILDING-BLOCKS.— William  Porten, 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  assignor  to  Building  Block  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Minnesota.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  molding  building-block,  comprising  a 
platform,  partition-walls  arranged  between  the  rows 
intervals  therein,  cores  fitting  within  said  holes  and 
means  for  temiorarily  supporting  them  therein,  side 
walls  supported  on  and  of  less  length  than  saiii 
platform,  partition-walls  arranged  between  the  rows 
of  core-holes,  means  for  securing  said  partition  and 
side  walls  together  and  the  latter  being  readily  de¬ 
tachable  from  said  partition-walls  and  adjustable 
lengthwise  on  said  platform,  for  the  purpose  speci¬ 
fied. 

762.251.  BUILDING-BLOCK.— William  Porten,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  assignor  to  Building  Block  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  .Xs  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a 
building-block  having  vertical  recesses  in  its  ends 
of  sufficient  depth  to  receive  the  hands  when  the 
blocks  are  placed  end  to  end,  niches  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fingers  formed  in  the  bottom  of  said  re¬ 
cesses  near  the  top  surface  of  said  block  and  having 
downwardly-inclined  lower  walls  substantially  as 
described. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published  by  the 
British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  connected  with  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy: 


li’eck  Ending  May  21,  1904. 

9,360  of  1903.  M.XKING  ZINC  HYDROSUL¬ 
PHITE. — C.  Bolle,  Manchester.  .Xn  improved  proc¬ 
ess  for  making  zinc  hydrosulphite  difficultly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  by  acting  on  zinc  dust  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  then  adding  sodium  bisulphite. 

14.242  of  1903.  CRUCIBLE  LIDS.— J.  H.  R.  .Xpple- 
yard  and  W.  Cranfield,  Huddersfield.  Crucible  lids 
formed  with  convex  under-surface,  so  that  matters 
thrown  upwards  in  the  process  will  be  returned  to 
the  centre  instead  of  running  round  the  edges. 

14,361  of  1903.  SLAG  TREATMENT. — O.  Mas- 
senez,  Wiesbaden.  Germany.  Method  of  increasing 
the  fluidity  of  slags  formed  in  making  steel  from 
chromiferous  pig  iron. 

27,132  of  1903.  ORE  TREATMENT.— G.  D.  Del- 
nrat.  Broken  Hill,  New  South  XV'ales.  Method  of 
making  sulphides  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt  containing  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

IVeek  Ending  May  28. 

9,608  of  1903.  CRUCIBLE  FURNACE. — Morgan 
Crucible  Company,  London.  An  improved  tilting 
crucible  furnace,  the  object  of  the  improvements  be¬ 
ing  to  regulate  the  discharge  more  accurately,  to 
supply  the  air  for  combustion  more  evenly,  and  to 
keep  the  outside  of  the  furnace  comparatively  cool. 

12.713  of  1903.  M.XNUF.XCTURING  WHITE  LE.XD. 
— Societe  Oettli,  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  electro¬ 
lytic  production  of  white  lead  from  metallic  lead  in 
an  electrolyte  consisting  of  a  1%  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  at  a  low  voltage,  and  carbonating  simul¬ 
taneously  within  the  same  vessel. 

>3.073  of  1903.  ORE  PICKING  T.XBLE. — J.  H.  & 
E.  Netherton,  Trefriw,  Wales.  A  picking  table  for 
han(l-picking  ores,  mounted  on  rollers  round  which 
it  can  be  tilted  to  deliver  the  picked  ore  into  suitable 
receptacles. 

20,313  of  1903.  ELECTRODES. — G.  Wedekind  and 
H.  Rorschke,  Hamburg.  Making,  durable  porous 
electrodes  of  oxides  or  of  powdered  metals,  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  a  chloride  of  the  same  metal  and  allowing 
the  paste  to  set  in  the  shape  required. 

1,695  of  1904.  CUPELS. — Morgan  Crucible  Company, 
London.  Making  cupels  with  dished  bottoms  so  that 
they  stand  only  on  the  rim,  thus  making  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  litharge  qiread  equally  through  the  body  of 
the  cupels. 

6,775  of  1904.  MAKING  IRON  OXIDE.— C.  L. 
Parker,  London.  Making  black  oxide  of  iron  by 
heating  carbonate  of  iron  in  vessels  out  of  contact 
with  air  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  12  to  24  hours. 
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SPECIAI,  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bisbee.  June  11. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  nothing  approaching 
copper  ore,  or,  in  most  cases,  nothing  favorable, 
has  been  found  in  this  district  by  any  of  the  com¬ 
panies  operating  here  outside  the  Copjjer  Queen 
Con-solidated  and  Calumet  &  Arizona  group.  It 
is  now  two  years  since  nearly  a  score  of  com¬ 
panies  were  formed  here  and  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  for  the  purpose  of  duplicating  the  happy 
experience  of  the  Calumet  &  Arizona’s  Irish 
Mag.  Eight  of  these  companies  have  sunk 
shafts,  two  of  them  to  1,000  ft.,  several  have 
drifted  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  others 
have  done  more  or  le.s.s  tunnelling  and  drilling. 
Probably  not  less  than  .$800,000  has  been  spent 
on  this  work,  and  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  facts 
and  a.ssert  that  at  least  7.">%  of  this  money  has 
been  sunk  without  any  fair  chance  of  return. 

Wolverine  &  Arizona  Is  now  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  Pittsburg  &  Duluth,  an  associated 
Calumet  &  Arizona  development,  and  is  getting 
into  ground  that  looks  as  though  ore  might  be 
met  before  long,  in  more  or  less  quantity.  This 
is  proving  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Wolverine 
management  and  the  drift  will  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

Houghton  Development,  which  is  situated 
inile.s  southeast  from  Bisbee,  near  Gold  Hill,  Is 
.‘•till  running  tunnels  into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  is  said  to  have  cut  some  iron  and  limestone. 
This  company  has  had  much  difficulty  with 
dianaind  drills  and  has  lost  a  bit  or  two. 

Drills  are  still  running  at  Cochise,  Calumet 
A  P.Lsbee,  Higgins,  Copper  Glance,  Portage 
I>ake  &  Bisbee  and  elsewhere.  These  are  really 
of  little  use  in  determining  anything  more  than 
the  general  character  of  the  formation,  and  this, 
in  some  of  these  casas,  was  fully  known  al¬ 
ready. 

.Martiuette  &  Arizona,  which  has  been  sinking 
a  shaft  some  8  miles  southeast  from  Bisbee,  has 
siLspcnded  work  indefinitely. 

(,'opper  Glance  is  supposed  to  have  about 
.'<4.tJtK»  remaining  on  hand,  and  this  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  spent  in  drilling  from  surface.  After 
it  is  expended  the  company  will  either  quit 
work  for  the  present  or  make  some  new  attempt 
to  raise  funds.  Work  wilt  be  carried  on  by 
others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  a  sale  of 
several  adjoining  claims  has  just  been  made  to 
.Michigan  parties,  and  Houghton  Development  is 
ne.ar  by.  Copper  Glance  mountain  certainly 
has  as  rich  surface  showings  of  copper  as  any 
property  in  the  district.  That  is  not  necessarily 
any  indication.  Irish  Mag,  for  example,  bad  no 
•surface  showings  of  copper.  Its  value  was  de¬ 
termined  solely  by  a  careful  study  of  geological 
considerations  and  from  the  northerly  Copper 
Queen  workings. 

One  of  the  properties  of  the  Duluth  &  Chiri- 
cahua  Development  Co.,  situated  near  Paradise, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Cochise  county,  in  the 
•‘hiricahua  mountains,  is  looking  very  well  in¬ 
deed,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  large  mine  may 
result. 

Work  will  soon  begin  in  the  Leadville  group, 
near  Pearce,  just  taken  by  George  Maas  and 
associates,  of  Negaunee,  Mich.,  who  have  a  bond 
on  the  group  for  $100,000. 

Copper  Queen  Consolidated  has  not  yet 
wrecked  its  old  Bisbee  smelter,  but  Is  working 
it  at  full  force,  while  not  all  the  new  Douglas 
furnaces  have  been  blown  in.  The  company’s 
new  Sacramento  shaft,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
rock  of  that  name,  is  going  dowm  fast.  Gard¬ 
ner  shaft’s  new  equipment  and  100-ft.  steel 
frame.  Is  going  in  as  fast  as  possible.  At  the 
r»well  high  grade  sulphides  are  hoisted. 

At  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  the  Irish  Mag  shaft 
is  to  be  sunk  to  1,.500  ft.,  as  ores  have  been 
fo>ind  to  extend  to  that  depth  at  least.  In  the 
Oliver  shaft  the  company  has  been  in  rich  sul¬ 
phides  for  some  time,  and  in  the  drift  running 
to  Irish  Mag,  now  connected  through,  it  has 
found  seams  of  both  sulphides  and  oxides  which 
will  be  opened  as  fast  as  convenient.  The  Cole 
shaft  of  Lake  Superior  &  Pittsburg  has  been 
in  ore  again  on  the  1,000-ft.  level.  The  ore 
body  there  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  known  to  extend  to  the  1. 100- 
ft.  level,  but  water  ha.s  been  coming  in  so  fast 
that  work  has  been  much  retarded.  At  Briggs 
shaft  of  Calumet  &  Pittsburg  the  work  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  to  five-compartment  is  complete<l.  the 


pump  columns  have  been  set  and  the  pumiw  are 
going  in.  Irish  Mag  shaft  produced  last  month 
3,050,000  lb.  copper. 

Butte.  June  7. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

John  D.  Uyan,  the  newly  appointed  manager 
of  the  Amalgamated  interests  in  Montana,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Butte  from  New  York  last  night.  To¬ 
day  the  Parrot  Silver  &  Copper  Company  held 
its  regular  meeting  and  elected  the  following 
directors :  Clmrles  H.  Dickey,  Charles  D.  Bur- 
rage,  Sidney  Chase,  Arthur  W.  Bemis,  Richard 
D.  Willard,  Edward  G.  Storey  and  .John  D. 
Uyan.  Mr.  Uyan  is  the  only  new  member  of 
the  board.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Parrot  company  at  which 
they  had  the  power  of  electing  directors  since 
June  5,  1900.  At  previous  meetings  they  w'ere 
compelled  to  pass  the  election  of  directors  and 
adjourn,  because  of  the  injunction  against  the 
company  imposed  by  .Judge  Clancy  in  the  re¬ 
ceivership  and  injunction,  cases  brought  by 
MacGinniss. 

Denver.  June  11. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  w'eek  Colorado  has  been  passing 
through  an  acute  industrial  and  political  crisis, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  hard  to  foretell.  The 
Cripple  Creek  district,  whence  the  military  had 
been  withdrawn,  has  seen  riot  and  murder. 
Since  the  outrage  on  .Tune  6  all  efforts  to  find 
the  perperators  of  the  dastardly  plots  have  prov¬ 
en  unsuccessful.  The  district  is  again  under 
martial  law,  with  General  Sherman  ^11  in  per- 
.sonal  charge.  A  number  of  public  officials  have 
been  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  their  known 
sympathy  with  the  union  miners,  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  under  complete  control  of  two  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry. 

A  few  days  before  the  present  trouble  com¬ 
menced,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  here  of  the  Western  Federation,  visited  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  and  reported  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  which  decided  to  continue  the  strike.  A' 
couple  of  days  ago  the  newspaper  at  Victor, 
which  represents  the  Federation,  advocated  call¬ 
ing  off  the  strike.  ■  The  Federation  offered 
$.5,000  reward  for  the  apprehension  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  dynamiting 
outrage  at  Independence. 

The  Portland  mine,  which  has  been  employ¬ 
ing  both  union  and  non-union  men,  was  closed 
on  .June  9,  by  order  of  General  Bell,  in  order 
to  complete  the  shutdown  and  enforce  the 
“working  card’’  sj’stem.  The  Mine  Owners  As¬ 
sociation  intends  to  look  up  the  record  of  every 
man  to  whom  these  cards  will  be  issued  and  will 
not  employ  any  one  without  a  card.  'The  rule 
of  the  unions,  which  have  caused  so  much  trou¬ 
ble,  Is  evidently  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  peace  and  harmony  will  again 
prevail  in  the  community.  Wholesale  deporta¬ 
tions  of  agitators  continue. 

In  the  Las  Animas  county  coal  field  the  mili¬ 
tary  rule  is  ended.  Except  for  about  70  men 
under  Major  Hill,  the  troops  which  have  been 
stationed  there  have  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  remaining  soldiers  will  be  under  the  civil 
authorities. 

President  Alderson,  of  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  has  started  from  here  on  a  few  week’s 
trip,  during  which  he  will  visit  St.  Louis,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Har¬ 
vard  University.  In  his  address  to  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  school  a  few  days  ago  he  read 
letters  from  President  Elliott,  of  Harvard ; 
Prof.  Gunsaulu-s.  of  the  Armour  In.stitute  of 
Technology,  and  Mr.  .John  Hays  Hammond. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
.school,  W.  F.  Allison  and  S.  H.  Worrell  were 
appointed  to  the  chairs  of  civil  engineering  and 
chemistry,  respectively. 

Another  important  summer  school  in  geo¬ 
logical  field  work  in  the  San  Juan  mountains 
of  this  State,  has  been  arranged  by  C.  H.  White, 
instructor  in  mining  and  metallurgy  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  for  the  students  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  who  under  his  guidance,  after  visiting  St. 
I./)uis,  will  make  an  extended  trip  through  the 
West. 

An  interesting  deal  has  been  concluded  here 
between  the  owners  of  the  Saratoga  mine  and 
the  Newhouse  tunnel  management.  'The  mine 
Is  to  be  worked  through  that  tunnel,  when 


driven  about  1,500  ft.  farther  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $25,000.  The  tunnel  now  is  about 
2.5  miles  long,  and  nearly  .$500,000  has  been 
spent  on  it. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  on  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  dynamite  outrage  found  that  the 
crime,  with  others,  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  entered  into  by  certain  members  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  was  known, 
incited  and  furthered  by  certain  officers  of  that 
organization. 

Duluth.  June  11. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  big  steel  ship  Augustus  B.  Wolvin  is 
“marked  up”  at  the  Two  Harbors  docks  of  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  road  to  leave  about  June 
17  with  her  first  eastbound  cargo,  and  is 
booked  for  10,000  gross  tons.  This  is  more  than 
2,000  tons  greater  than  has  ever  been  carried 
out  of  this  lake,  and  exceeds  Wm.  Edenhorn's 
banner  Lake  Michigan  cargo  by  1,793  gross 
toas.  That  load,  however,  was  taken  on  a  draft 
of  20  ft.,  while  Wolvin  cannot  load  much  better 
than  18  ft.,  particularly  as  this  is  her  first 
cargo  down.  The  O  olvin’s  cargo  of  10,300  ton.s 
of  coal  upbound,  exceeded  the  largest  before 
carried  by  2,600  net  tons. 

Ships  of  all  fleets  are  gradually  getting  into 
line,  and  a  number  of  ore  cargoes  have  been 
cleared  the  past  few  days.  The  ore  roads  have 
not  put  summer  schedulesf  in  force,  and  may  not 
for  a  short  time,  xiieir  docks  are  full  and  the 
regular  service  brings  enough  ore  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  situation  in  business  circles  on  the 
Jjake  Superior  ranges  Is  clearing  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  dulness  that  has  prevailed  of  late,  worse 
than  that  of  the  panic  years  of  189.3-4,  is  giving 
way  to  activity. 

It  looks  now  as  though  no  mining  might  be 
done  in  the  Nashwauk  district  of  the  Mesabi 
range  this  year.  Nothing  is  going  on  there 
now,  and  the  Great  Northern  road,  which  built 
a  very  expensive  line  to  three  mines  there  a 
year  ago,  will  probably  make  no  earnings  from 
it  before  1905.  Some  mines  in  this  section  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  but  will  come  in  later. 
Restriction  of  operations  about  Nashwauk 
makes  Forest  mine,  of  the  Tesora  Mining  Co., 
the  most  westerly  active  proi)€rty  on  the  Me¬ 
sabi.  The  Wallace  Contracting  Co.  is  now 
stripping  surfaces  there.  This  is  a  small  job. 
Forest  produces  a  nice  grade  of  ore,  some  of 
which,  it  Is  understood,  has  been  sold  for  this 
year.  It  has  a  very  slight  surface  covering  ore, 
but  a  foolish  attempt  was  made  last  fall  to  open 
it  underground.  Forest  and  Stevemson  are  the 
only  two  active  mines  west  of  Hibbing. 

The  various  Great  Northern  companies  with 
headquarters  at  Marquette,  Mich ,  and  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  Mesabi  range,  in  T.  .57,  R.  21  and 
T.  58-20,  have  been  put  on  the  tax  rolls  in 
Marquette  county  for  above  $1,000,000.  There 
are  eight  of  these  companies. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  tracks  are  being  laid 
to  the  Bessemer  shaft  of  the  Republic  Iron  Sc 
Steel  Co.,  at  Virginia,  Mesabi  range.  Besse¬ 
mer  went  into  the  winter’ with  a  small  stock 
on  surface  and  was  one  of  the  company's  three 
Mesabi  mines  that  operated  during  the  winter, 
the  others  being  Franklin  and  Pettit.  Its 
Kinney  mine  will  ship  shortly.  Its  Wills  and 
perhaps  its  Victoria  will  do  nothing  this  season. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Zenith  Furnace 
Co.,  of  Duluth,  owning  the  Zenith  blast  fur¬ 
nace  and  by-product  ovens,  the  following  were 
elected  directors:  W.  U  Brown,  C.  B.  Wheeler, 
Chicago:  A.  B.  Wolvin,  A.  M.  Marshall,  C.  A. 
Duncan.  A.  D.  Davidson.  C.  W.  Andrews.  Du¬ 
luth.  These  re-elected  former  ofiicers,  A.  B. 
Wolvin.  president ;  C.  W.  Andrews,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  .7.  U  Washburn,  secretary.  The 
company’s  large  coking  plant  will  start  about 
July  1.  The  furnace  will  start  soon  after, 
making  about  2.50  tons  daily.  It  will  be  blown 
in  for  bessemer  pig. 


San  Francisco.  .Tune  8. 
{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Several  new  oil  pipe  lines  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  Kern  county  fields  to  the  coast. 
For  coast  terminals  Port  Harford,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  and  Monterey,  seem  to  lead. 
A  4-in.  pipe  line  is  being  built  to  Mon¬ 
terey,  a  distance  of  some  90  miles.  'The  other 
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lines  aro  only  projected  at  present.  A  survey 
gang  is  at  work  on  a  line  from  the  west  side 
districts  to  Port  Harford.  From  Midway  to 
Port  Harford  Is  about  70  mile.s.  The  only 
pipe  line  in  actual  operation  is  that  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Hil  Co.,  from  the  Kern  river  fields  to  Point 
Itichmond  on  San  Francisco  hay,  hut  that  has 
been  giving  trouble,  owing  to  the  heavy  oil  not 
flowing  as  freely  as  expected.  Furnace  No.  1, 
of  the  Mountain  Copi)er  Co.,  at  Keswick,  was 
w  recked  last  week  with  considerable  loss ;  sev¬ 
eral  men  were  injure<l  and  one  killed.  The  fur¬ 
nace  had  l)een  drawn  to  permit  repairs  and 
.somebody  with  less  .sen.se  than  energy  turned  on 
water,  cansing  an  explosion. 

(ieorge  \V.  Uumble,  of  the  Sunset  Mining  Co., 
has  l>een  .sentenced  by  .ludge  I)e  Haven,  of  the 
United  States  Di.strict  (Jourt,  to  18  months  im¬ 
prisonment  at  hard  lalmr  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
the  limit  for  ]>crsons  found  guilty  of 
jising  the  mails  with  intent  to  defraud.  A  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied,  but  .“10  days 
were  allowed  in  which  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions 
on  npi)eal.  A  Iwnd  of  $10,()0()  w.as  exacted. 
Most  of  the  iK'ople  who  were  swindled  -by  in¬ 
vesting  in  stock  of  the  Sunset  company  are  at 
imints  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  Rumble  gained 
a  rich  harvest  from  them.  It  w.a.s  shown  in 
court  that  ho  had  in  diflTerent  banks  $%5,000  in 
his  own  name  or  that  of  his  wife,  but  none  de¬ 
posited  for  the  company.  Many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  circulars  he  sent  out  were  absurd 
10  a  mining  man,  but  Itiimble  evidently  knew 
the  kind  of  i>eople  he  could  catch,  and  caught 
them.  No  more  mail  will  be  delivered  to  him 
or  to  the  Sunset  Mining  Co.,  but  it  will  be 
stami>fsl  “fratnlulent”  and  sent  back  to  Wa.sh- 
ington.  there  to  lie  forwarded  to  senders,  and 
tho.'ve  trying  to  get  money  back  will  accomplish 
little  by  writing  to  Rumble  or  the  company. 
Rumble  was  alamt  the  boldest  of  the  fraudulent 
“promoters”  who  have  operated  in  California. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  here  has 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  of  Idaho 
in  the  case  of  the  Empire  State  Idaho  Mining 
A  Developing  Co.,  appellant,  against  the  Runker 
Hill  A  Sullivan  Mining  A  Concentrating  Co. 
The  ajipeal  was  from  a  decree  quieting  the 
Rutiker  Hill  title  to  the  Steniwinder  lode  claim, 
defining  its  extra-lateral  rights  and  to  the  ledge 
apexing  inside  the  surface  loundaries  of  the 
claim.  The  original  lo<-ators  thought  the  vein 
ran  east  and  west  and  took  up  the  usual  1,500 
ft.  on  that  line,  but  subse<iuent  developments 
prov"^!  it  ran  the  other  way.  Tlie  decision  says: 
“While  it  was  contemplated  by  Congress  that 
every  location  w.as  to  form  a  parallelogram  not 
to  exceed  1.500  by  OOtl  ft.  in  size,  yet  the  pur- 
lH>se  was  also  to  i>ermit  the  location  to  be  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  not  to  exceed  1.500  ft. 
along  the  vein,  and  it  was  exi)ected  that  the 
locator  would  so  place  it  in  his  judgment  as  to 
make  a  location  lengthwise  covering  the  course 
of  the  vein.  There  was  no  command  that  the 
side  lines  should  l>e  parallel,  and  the  requisition 
that  the  end  lines  should  be  parallel  was  for  the 
purimse  of  Imunding  the  underground  extra¬ 
lateral  rights  which  the  owner  of  the  location 
might  exercise.” 

A  .series  of  actions  has  been  brought  against 
Cerf  and  .Taseph  Rosenthal  concerning  the  Pine 
Hill  proiierty  in  Nevada  county.  Two  suits 
have  been  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  here,  and  an  action  of  ejectment  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Nevada  county.  The  Pine 
Hill  Mining  Co.  is  composed  of  New  York  men 
who  bought  from  the  Rosenthals  two  .vears  ago. 
The  mine  is  well  equipped  with  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  this  litigation  will 
stop  work  for  a  time,  ^ue  complaints  charge 
that  the  Rosenthals  have  in  various  ways  de- 
fraudt^  the  company. 

.kcc-ordiug  to  dispatches  received  here  from 
New  York  the  revised  specifications  for  asphalt 
paving  contracts  in  that  city  exclude  California 
asphalt  from  competition.  Naturally  the  as¬ 
phalt  producers  of  this  State  are  aroused,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  know  that  the  product  made 
here  is  perfectly  pure  and  durable.  Most  Cali¬ 
fornia  as])halt  is  a  residuum  from  oil  refining, 
as  California  oil  has  an  asphalt  base.  Some 
of  our  oils  carry  as  high  as  asphalt.  The 
nanufacturers  claim  it  to  be  a  better  and  purer 
product  than  that  from  Trinidad.  The  large 
annual  product  of  this  refined  asphalt  has  closed 
the  mines  of  natural  asphalt  in  this  State.  The 
output  is  now  nearly  100.000  tons  annually, 
many  refineries  having  been  started  within  a 


year  past.  The  California  asphalt  is  guaran¬ 
teed  099c  pure,  while  that  from  Trinidad  is  only 
about  55%.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
many  other  cities  in  the  East  are  using  large 
quantities  of  California  asphalt. 

The  copper  properties  of  Del  Norte  county, 
j)articularly  those  near  Smith  river,  which  have 
long  been  known  to  be  valuable,  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  be  developed.  The  Cleopatra  Copper 
Co.  has  from  30  to  40  men  at  work  on  four 
mines,  though  it  owns  45  claims.  The  ledges 
vary  from  (5  to  GO  ft.  wide,  and  the  ore  in  the 
backs  of  the  claims  opened  is  estimated  at  73.33.3 
tons,  carrying  copper  and  some  gold.  The 
company  Is  not  shipping,  but  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  200-ton  smelter  and  will  build  an  elec¬ 
tric  road  2tt  mil<-»  long  to  the  coast.  .John  S. 
Crawford,  of  Grant’s  Pa.ss.  Ore.,  is  manager 
and  one  of  the  owners.  The  other  owners  of 
the  group  are  .Tames  1).  Ixicy,  of  Chicago,  and 
Roger  \V.  Butterfield  and  Thomas  N.  Peck,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  This  is  a  new  copper 
region,  but  is  of  great  promise. 

In  the  San  .Toaquin  valley,  scattered  through 
a  territory  of  800  .square  miles,  are  numerous 
wells  of  water  carrying  gas.  In  a  few  of  these 
the  air  lift  system  is  used  for  increasing  tlie 
flow  of  water  for  irrigation.  But  thus  far  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  flow  of 
natural  gas.  A.  S.  Cooper,  of  this  city,  former 
State  mineralogist,  has  patented  a  method  of 
pumping  these  tvells  by  compressed  gas  instead 
of  air,  using  the  gas  from  the  well  itself,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  flow  of  both  water  and 
gas.  The  water  is  generally  used  for  irrigation 
and  sufficient  gas  is  obtained  to  run  the  com¬ 
pressor  for  the  gas  lift,  thus  making  the  well 
self-operating.  By  the  gas  lift  a  large  area  of 
the  San  .Toaquin  valley  can  be  irrigated  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense. 

Testimony  is  now  being  taken  in  the  injunc¬ 
tion  suit  of  the  United  States  against  the  >Ioun- 
tain  Copper  Co.,  of  Shasta  county,  by  a  special 
examiner  appointed  by  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  The  government  contends  that  the 
fumes  from  the  company’s  roasters  have  ruined 
vegetation  in  the  surrounding  country  during 
.some  .vears  past,  and  especially  forest  trees. 
The  suit  is  the  result  of  complaints  by  a  few 
small  orchardists  near  Keswick. 

The  two  very  large  dredgers  on  the  Yuba 
river  near  Srrartsville  are  exjiected  to  start  up 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  two  cost  about  8100.- 
000  each,  and  are  intended  to  dig  00  ft.  l>elow 
water  line,  or  almost  twice  the  depth  the  pres¬ 
ent  machines  are  working.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  assessors  of  Yuba  county  are  in  doubt 
how  to  .assess  dredging  land,  most  of  which  has 
been  absolutely  valueless,  and  the  rest  rated  at  a 
very  low  figure.  The  dredge  men  are  protesting 
against  raising  assesspients  on  such  land,  since 
much  of  it  has  been  idle  for  years,  and  want  the 
land  asses.sed  only  as  it  is  worked,  the  balance 
Iteing  of  no  special  value  as  it  stands  or  after 
it  has  been  worked  over.  Gold  bearing  lands  are 
now  held  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre,  but 
are  useless  for  anything  but  the  dredge.  The 
drill  has  shown  gold,  but  it  is  of  no  value  until 
the  dredge.<5  begin  work.  It  used  to  be  assessed 
at  say  $7  i>er  acre,  some  as  low  as  $2.50.  The 
asses.sment  was  raised  to  $65.  then  $100  was 
suggested,  and  now  the  assessors  are  talking  of 
two  hundred  dollars. 


Spokane.  June  10. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

After  a  shutdown  of  six  months  the  Gold 
Hunter  mine  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  is  busy 
again.  W.  A.  Bradley  is  in  charge  and  about 
30  men  are  employed.  The  number  will  be 
slightly  increased.  The  property  has  been  ope¬ 
rated  at  a  small  loss  for  the  past  two  years. 

High  grade  galena  is  reported  in  the  recent 
strike  on  the  Douglas,  near  Wardner,  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alenes.  Zinc  in  the  ore  from  the  run 
of  the  mine  has  lead  to  exi)eriments  at  Denver, 
to  determine  a  process  for  treating  the  ore. 

The  Crystal  Marble  Co.,  operating  a  cutting  up 
mill  here  and  quarries  at  Colville,  in  Stevens 
county,  expects  to  install  a  channeler  and  the 
two  derricks  at  its  works,  which  will  increase 
the  output.  ^larble  is  being  shipped  over 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  and  as  far  east 
as  Wisconsin. 

Extraordinarily  good  returns  are  being  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Co., 


operating  the  famous  mines  at  Wardner,  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene.s.  Tlie  Bunker  Hill  was  in  pretty 
bad  shapt'  a  couple  of  .vears  ago,  as  the  ore 
reserves  were  getting  low.  Development  since 
then  has  done  much,  and  there  are  estimated  to 
be  $3,000,000  net  in  sight. 

A.  E.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Mountain  Lion 
Co.,  oiierating  the  mine  at  Republic,  Wash., 
says  that  he  has  secured  a  $5  freight  and 
treatment  rate  from  the  British  Columbia  smel¬ 
ters,  and  will  resume  shipments.  Meanwhile  he 
will  continue  exiieriments  at  the  Mountain 
Lion  mill,  until  a  proces.s  for  treating  the  ores 
economically  has  been  found.  The  mill  was 
running  lately  on  the  Hendryx  process  except 
that  instead  of  using  electrolytic  precipitation, 
zinc  shavings  were  used.  Experiments  indi¬ 
cate  that  concentrators  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  Central  Idaho  Mining  Bureau  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  will  ask  the  Idaho  Ivcgislature  at  its 
next  .session  for  $25,000  to  build  40  miles  of 
wagon  road  from  Stites,  up  the  .south  fork  of 
the  Clearwater  river  and  other  water  courses 
to  Buffalo  Hump.  The  road  would  be  entirely 
on  a  water  grade.  At  present  the  road  via 
Grangeville  is  impassable  for  machinery  much 
of  the  time,  on  the  high  divides. 

W.  H.  Plummer,  of  Spokane,  has  taken  a 
bond  for  two  years  on  the  Cougar  mine  12  miles 
from  Sumpter,  Ore.,  and  h.as  gone  ea.>it  to  place 
the  property.  The  Cougar  Company  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Spokane  people. 

H.  C.  Bellinger,  sui>erintendent  of  the  Leo¬ 
nora  smelter  at  Crofton,  B.  C.,  who  pa.s.'^ed 
through  here  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Utah, 
says  that  he  expects  to  start  both  furnaces  at 
the  smelter  for  a  continuous  run  within  six 
weeks. 

The  Skookum  case  involving  nearly  $400,006 
and  an  eighth  interest  in  the  Skookum  mine  at 
Wardner.  Ida.,  is  not  ended.  After  having 
fought  the  Empire  State-Idaho  Co.  through 
eight  appearances  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
three  times  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I’nited 
States,  Kennedy  J.  Hanley,  of  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
finally  got  judgment  for  his  intere.st,  and  also 
heavy  damages,  hut  now  George  Turner  and 
Frank  T.  Post,  for  the  defence,  have  secured  an 
appeal,  as  to  the  amount  of  damages,  and  the 
case  will  be  heard  again  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Api>eals  at  Seattle  in  Scji- 
tember.  The  defence  expects  to  take  the  ca.se 
clear  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  again. 
Mr.  Hanley’s  case  rests  on  allegations  of  fraud 
and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Charles  Sweeny 
qnd  F.  Lewis  Clark,  of  Spokane,  who  originally 
purch.ased  his  eighth  interest. 

Indiana  people  who  expect  to  build  a  smel¬ 
ter  near  Keller,  Wash.,  on  the  south  half  of  the 
Colville  reservation,  are  starting  work.  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  sawmill  Is  on  the  ground  and  men 
are  getting  out  lumber. 


Toronto.  June  11. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Primeau,  two  Michigan 
men  interest^  in  Canadian  copper  properties, 
recently  interviewed  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis,  Crown 
Lands  Commissioner,  and  T.  W.  Gib-son,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Mines  for  Ontario,  urging  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  government  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
copper  smelter  in  the  copi>er-bearing  region, 
north  of  Lake  Huron.  The  ore  from  Salter 
township  at  present  must  be  exjwrted  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  concetitration  at  heavy  freight 
charges.  On  a  recent  shipment  of  ore  to  New 
Jersey,  the  value  of  which  was  about  $425,  the 
freight  charges  amounted  to  $150.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  view  of  the  benefits  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  would  accrue  from  building  a  smelt¬ 
er  capable  of  treating  100  to  150  tons  of  ore 
per  day,  the  government  should  aid  the  project 
by  a  substantial  bounty. 

The  Ijeamington  (Ont.)  Oil  Co.  has  shot  its 
sixth  well  at  a  depth  of  1,047  ft.  This  makes 
its  fourth  flowing  well  and  promises  to  be  a 
good  one.  It  has  also  two  pumping  wells. 

The  Laurentide  Mica  Co.  is  having  a  new 
factory  built  at  the  Chaudiere,  Ottawa,  having 
outgrown  its  present  quarters.  It  expects  to 
occupy  the  plant  about  August  1. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  announced  in  the 
Canadian  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  June  7,  makes 
comparatively  few  changes  of  importance.  The 
duty  on  coal  oil  is  reduced  from  5c.  to  2%c.  per 
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gal.  Crude  petroleum  is  admitted  free  and  a 
bounty  of  1.5c.  per  gal.  paid  to  Canadian  pe¬ 
troleum  producers.  A  provision  regarded  as 
likely  to  benefit  the  steel  industry  is  that  known 
as  the  “dumping  clause,”  whereby  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Customs  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  selling  price  of  any  imported 
dutiable  article  is  less  than  the  fair  market 
value,  a  special  duty  shall  be  imposed  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  and 
the  selling  price.  The  free  admission  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  of  a  kind  not  made  in 
Canada  for  use  exclusively  in  alluvial  gold  min¬ 
ing  is  continued  until  .July  1,  1905. 

The  provisions  of  the  dumping  clause  are 
made  applicable  to  imported  round,  rolled  wire 
rods  not  over  %  in.  in  diameter,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  such  ro<ls  are  on  the  free  list.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  the  special  duty  in  this 
case  shall  not  exceed  15%  ad  valorem.  This  is 
regarded  important  by  those  interested  in  the 
steel  industry. 

r>.  II.  Koss,  Canadian  commercial  agent  for 
Australia,  reports  that  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  sulphate  of  copper  are  used  annually  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  a  preventive  of  rust  in  wheat.  Some 
imported  brands  sold  are  90.85%  pure.  A  Mel¬ 
bourne  firm  asks  for  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
of  Canadian  sulphate  of  copper  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  erection  of  the  plant  of  the  Imperial 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  at  Collingswood,  Ont.,  has 
been  steadily  proceeding  for  .some  time  and  is 
now  nearing  completion,  the  final  contracts  hav¬ 
ing  been  awarded.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  wire-drawing  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  providing  for  an  output  of  100  tons  of  wire 
daily.  It  is  being  installed  by  Turner,  Vaughan 
&  Taylor,  wire  mill  engineers,  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  O.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works 
will  be  in  operation  by  .July.  The  town  as- 
•sisted  the  enterprise  by  a  $25,000  bonus. 

Victoria.  June  7. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Dawson  announce 
that  since  sluicing  began  on  May  8,  royalty 
has  been  paid  on  55,753  oz.  gold.  The  water 
.supply  is  stated  to  be  holding  out  well. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  decided  to 
issue  licen.se.s  without  further  delay  to  all  orig¬ 
inal  applicants  for  coal  and  oil  lands  in  the 
East  Kootenay  blocks  which  heretofore  have 
been  reserved  by  the  Crown. 

In  the  Atlin  district,  work  on  the  creek  claims 
has  begun  for  the  season.  The  British  America 
Dredging  Co.  has  also  started  dredging. 

It  is  reported  that  a  fine  seam  of  coal  between 
21/2  ft.  and  3  ft.  thick  has  been  discovered  near 
tidewater  at  Wulff.sohn  Bay,  over  50  miles 
north  of  Vancouver  on  the  mainland  coast.  The 
outcrop  of  coal  has  been  followed  three  miles. 

The  Wellington  Colliery  Co.  is  endeavoring 
to  find  a  market  for  its  Vancouver  island  coal 
in  Mexico,  the  San  Francisco  demand,  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  oil  for  fuel  purposes,  having 
fallen  off. 

The  Kingston  &  McMinnville  groups  of 
claims,  in  the  Camborne  district,  have  been 
sold  for  the  reported  sum  of  $200,000,  and  a 
10%  payment  made.  The  Kingston,  which  has 
a  promising  showing  of  free  milling  quartz,  has 
been  developed  by  two  tunnels  driven  in  on  the 
vein,  the  average  values  being  about  $12.  A 
meeting  of  the  Payne  Co.  was  held  last  week, 
when  it  was  decided  to  Issue  bonds  to  the 
value  of  $90,000,  to  wipe  off  present  indebted¬ 
ness  and  provide  funds  to  continue  development. 
$20,000  were  raised  at  the  meeting.  An  im¬ 
portant  strike  of  high  grade  dry  ore  is  reported 
at  a  depth  of  400  ft.  on  the  Pontiac  group  on 
Woodbury  creek,  in  the  Ainsworth  district. 

The  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  lead 
bounty  act,  whereby  the  bounty  will  be  pay¬ 
able  on  all  ore  mined  in  British  Columbia, 
whether  treated  in  this  country  or  exported  for 
treatment,  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  the 
exportation  of  a  large  tonnage  of  lead  ore 
through  Vancouver  to  Antwerp.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  principal  mines  has  already 
arranged  for  the  shipment  of  3,000  tons  every 
two  months  on  a  yearly  contract.  The  passage 
of  the  amended  act  will,  at  any  rate,  result  in 
the  production  this  year  of  a  much  larger  ton¬ 
nage  of  lead  than  would  have  been  made  other¬ 
wise.  while  mines,  like  the  St.  Eugene,  will  be  in 
steady  operation. 


Another  case  of  the  location  of  a  placer 
claim  over  a  rich  quartz  location  is  reported,  a 
man  named  Studd  having  staked  an  alleged 
placer  claim  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Nickle 
I’late  mine,  owned  by  the  Yale  Mining  Co.  at 
Iledley.  The  placer  claim  has  been  staked,  in 
fact,  over  the  glory  hole  from  which  the  40- 
.stamp  mill  which  began  crushing  a  week  or  so 
ago,  is  supplied  with  ore. 

The  Crow’s  Nest  Pas.s  Coal  Co.  has  paid  an 
April  dividend  of  $2.50  per  share,  making  a 
total  of  $968,947  distributed  to  date. 


Monterey.  June  7. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Several  new  smelters  are  contemplated  or 
decided  on,  for  various  parts  of  Durango.  The 
largest  is  the  1,000-ton  smelter  which  the  Amer- 
ican-M^xico  Alining  &  Development  Co.  is  plan¬ 
ning.  The  only  point  in  question  is  whether  it 
shall  be  at  the  mines  or  at  Torreau,  where  the 
company  has  an  option  on  100  acres  of  land. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  one  talked  of  for  the 
Velardena  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Guggenheims.  This  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  contemplated  400-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant,  and  is  dependent  on  whether 
the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.  will  go  into 
the  smelting  business,  or  leave  that  entirely  to 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  The  first 
improvement  at  Velardena  will  be  the  erection 
of  a  3,000-h.  p.  electric  plant  to  supply  the  en¬ 
tire  property.  A  200-ton  pyrite  plant  known  as 
the  McDonald  smelter,  has  been  ordered  by  El 
Lustre  Mining  Co.,  of  Santa  Maria  del  Oro. 
Walter  E.  Kock,  general  manager.  It  is  claimed 
the  coke  in  the  charge  can  be  kept  down  to  6%, 
and  the  total  cost  of  smelting  to  $1.60  per  ton. 
The  Restauradora,  of  Guanacevi,  is  installing  a 
100-ton  cyanide  plant  to  replace  amalgamation. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Santa  Lucretia,  a  gold 
property  near  the  Pedreguera  and  the  Santa 
Rita,  which  were  recently  sold  to  Joseph  Scott, 
of  Isjndon,  has  been  .sold  by  Vicente  Estrada  for 
$3,000,000,  Mexican,  to  an  American  company, 
which  has  already  ordered  new  machinery  to 
work  the  property  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  Coahuila  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co. 
has  experts  examining  the  properties  of  the 
Panuco  Copper  Co.,  near  Monclova.  H.  C. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  and 
others,  are,  as  the  Coahuila  Coal  &  Oil  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  exploring  and  developing  the  coal  and 
oil,  fields  in  the  Monclova  district,  where  the 
company  has  had  a  diamond  drill  in  charge  of 
11.  F.  Collins.  A  3-ft.  seam  on  the  San  Bias 
Hacienda,  and  another  at  San  Salvador,  are 
estimated  to  contain  about  9,000,000  tons.  The 
properties  are  about  39  kilometers  from  the 
Aurora  station  of  the  International  Railroad, 
and  the  survey  for  a  connecting  line  has  been 
made.  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Ihlsing,  who  have 
been  working  some  time  on  the  concentration 
of  old  dumps  in  Mexico,  expect  to  start  this 
month  on  a  two  years’  contract  at  the  dumps  of 
the  mines  of  Vicente  Garza,  at  Muzquiz,  Coah¬ 
uila  ;  they  are  also  negotiating  with  the  Con¬ 
cepcion  mine  at  Catorce,  San  Luis  Potosi,  to 
work  the  tailings  of  some  100  years  at  the 
company’s  Hacienda  in  Cedral.  The  San  Car¬ 
los  Copper  Co.  has  instituted  suit  for  $40,000, 
Mexican,  against  Melville  &  Kelly,  of  Saltilla, 
for  non-fulfillment  of  contract  for  building  a 
railroad  from  Linares  station  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  to  San  JosA 

The  expert  sent  by  the  Dupont  Powder  Co. 
is  said  to  have  reported  that  the  sulphur  de¬ 
posits  at  El  Humeros  were  too  small  to  bother 
with. 

Henry  Eastman,  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  T. 
J.  Underwood,  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  examining  the  coals  of  vari¬ 
ous  Mexican  fields  in  search  of  a  good  coking 
coal. 

A  new  company,  known  as  the  Sonora  Oil  & 
Development  Co.,  has  been  organized  by  F. 
Draper  to  prospect  for  oil  south  of  Nogales,  in 
Arizona  and  Sonora.  The  Green  Consolidated 
Gold  Co.  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 
gold,  to  work  placer  grounds  of  something  over 
6,000  acres,  on  the  Santo  Domingo  river,  in 
the  Magdalena  district.  The  company,  it  is 
said,  has  ordered  American  machinery  worth 
$225,000  gold  for  handling  2,000  yards  of  earth 
per  day,  and  expects  to  be  in  operation  next 


November.  The  Santa  Rosa,  near  Arizpe,  is  to 
be  worked  by  George  Mitchell,  former  manager 
of  the  Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  and  La 
Cubans,  also  near  Arizpe,  is  expending  $50,000 
gold  on  development  work  and  reduction  plant 
IjSs  Chispas,  of  the  same  district,  which  has 
produced  over  $1,000,0(X),  is  likewise  putting  in 
a  large  mill.  Sierra  Tordilla  is  a  new  camp, 
west  of  Fronteras,  to  which  many  are  going. 
In  Jalisco,  Chicago  people  are  preparing  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Rosa  Amarilla,  a  copper  property, 
near  the  Natividad,  and  about  a  day’s  horse-  ' 
back  ride  from  Manzanillo. 

The  Pacific  Steel  Co.,  which  contemplates 
starting  blast  furnaces  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is 
purchasing  large  tracts  of  iron  lands  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Balsas  river,  in  Guerrero  and 
Michoacon. 

London.  June  4. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  recorded  the  death  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Gordon,  who  was  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  West  African  mining  market.  This  week 
the  .same  market  has  lost  Mr.  Percy  Tarbutt, 
who  died  somewhat  unexpectedly,  at  the  age  of 
.55  years.  The  West  African  craze,  from  the 
promoters’  standpoint,  fizzled  out  two  years  ago, 
but  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Tarbutt  really  believed 
in  the  country,  and  their  interests  were  more 
substantial  than  those  of  the  average  promoter. 
Mr.  Tarbutt  was  originally  an  engineer,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
but  of  late  his  energies  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  company  management.  His  qualifications 
as  a  director  of  mining  companies  were  undoubt¬ 
ed.  for  he  combined  a  knowledge  of  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  with  experience  in  engineering 
work.  Many  people,  seeing  the  long  list  of  his 
directorships,  mistook  him  for  a  guinea  pig,  and 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  self-advertisement,  many 
wrong  impressions  of  his  work  went  uncor¬ 
rected.  Ills  interests  were  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  West  .Vfrica,  though  that  section  of  the 
market  will  feel  his  loss  the  most  keenly.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of 
South  Africa  he  was  coasulting  engineer  to  the 
company.  I^ater  on  he  became  a  director,  and 
he  was  chairman  of  the  South  African  Gold 
Trust.  He  also  joined  the  board  of  the  London 
.Joint  Stock  Bank,  as  representative  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Fields,  which  provides  the  bank 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  deposit  capital.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Tarbutt  was  a 
man  of  substance  and  influence,  in^  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  .sanguine  hopes  of  West  Africa 
have  not,  so  far,  been  verified  by  events. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  efforts  of  Bewick.  More- 
ing  &  Co.  to  place  mining  finance  on  a  proper 
bu.siness  footing,  do  not  receive  more  encoiirage- 
ment  from  the  financial  press.  The  objection  of 
the  financial  press  and  of  speculators  is  well 
voiced  by  a  letter  that  appears  in  one  of  the 
daily  financial  papers.  'The  writer  .says :  “If 
you  reduce  the  dividend  and  write  off  from  the 
profits  unneces-sarily  large  sums,  it  tends  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  shares  enormously.” 
Exactly.  In  other  word-s,  the  distribution  of 
dividends  without  a  provision  to  protect  the 
capital  and  assets  of  the  company  creates  an 
entirely  fictitious  value  for  the  shares.  This 
suits  the  speculator,  whose  desire  is  to  sell  his 
holding  by  false  pretences.  The  letter  I  refer  to 
was  written  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  report  for  1903  of  the  Sons  of  Gwalia 
Co.,  one  of  Bewick.  Moreing  &  Co.’s  West 
Australian  mines.  There  was  a  net  profit  on  the 
year’s  work  of  £143,000,  to  which  must  be  added 
£.38.000  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  making  the  divisible  amount  about 
£180.000.  Ont  of  this  it  was  proposed  to  pay 
£79,500  as  dividend,  being  at  the  rate  of  25%, 
and  write  off  £80.000  for  depreciation  of  plant, 
cost  of  sinking  shafts,  etc.  It  is  a  pity  that 
financial  papers  should  insert  such  letters,  at  any 
rate  without  a  word  of  explanation.  There  has 
also  been  a  good  deal  of  bickering  amongst  spec¬ 
ulators  this  week  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Boulder  Perseverance.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  management  of 
the  mine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bewick, 

.  Moreing  &  Co.,  owing  to  Mr.  Frank  Gardner 
being  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  control. 
The  first  thing  Bewick.  Moreing  &  Co.  did  was 
to  make  a  close  sampling  of  the  whole  mine. 
In  Mr.  Gardner's  time  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  do  more  than  make  a  general  esti- 
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mate  of  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  ore  waa  de¬ 
veloped  extensively,  three  or  four  years’  supply 
was  blocked  out,  and  it  was  estimated  to  run  at 
about  1.25  oz.  per  ton.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co. 
have  found  that  on  some  of  the  slopes  the  ore 
encountered  is  of  lower  grade  than  was  figured, 
and  consequently  are  inclined  to  reduce  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  average  contents  by  25%.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nichols,  the  manager,  for 
even  if  the  same  close  sampling  had  been  under¬ 
taken  by  him  when  making  last  year’s  esti¬ 
mate,  the  ore  bodies  are  such  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  some  of  the  ore  would  not  have 
been  revealed.  This  incident  has  been  absurdly 
exaggerated  in  the  mining  market  and  all  kinds 
of  accusations  against  directors  and  managers 
have  been  flung  about  haphazard  by  speculators 
and  self-elected  moralists.  The  baselessness  of 
all  such  attacks  is  obvioas  to  any  one  who 
understands  mining. 

The  Venture  Corporation  is  now  going  ahead, 
having  got  rid  of  its  many  entanglements  to 
which  I  referred  in  these  columns  a  few  months 
ago.  The  Camp  Bird  promises  to  be  a  more 
satisfactory  possession  than  Stratton’s.  The 
Esperanza  was  recently  floated  successfully,  and 
now  the  Dolores  deal  has  been  completed.  The 
latter  mine  is  situated  in  Guerrero  district  in 
Chihuahua,  and  was  acquired  from  the  Mexican 
owners  by  an  American  company,  of  which  Mr. 
John  B.  Farish  is  president.  An  English  com¬ 
pany  called  Dolores,  Limited,  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  the  shares  in  the  American  com¬ 
pany. 

Johannesburg.  May  16. 

(From  Our  Special  Correnpondent.) 

The  rainy  season  seems  to  be  over  now  and 
we  will  have  dry,  sunny  weather  for  four  or  five 
months.  April,  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  of  the  year  at  .Johannesburg.  One  shud¬ 
ders  to  think  of  July,  August  and  September. 
The  mines  are  better  off  for  water  than  for 
many  years  past,  all  the  dams  being  full  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
railway  system  in  South  Africa,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  high  cost  of  living  and  materials  at 
Johannesburg  occurred  recently.  A  load  ol 
lumber  and  mining  timber  arrived  at  Durban 
harbor.  It  cost  as  much  to  unload  this  timber 
and  bring  it  to  Johannesburg  as  it  would  to  take 
the  cargo  back  to  New  York,  unload  and  carry 
it  across  the  American  continent  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  disadvantages 
we  labor  under  here.  Yet  the  railroads  are  run 
by  the  government.  After  this  let  no  one  advo¬ 
cate  the  State  ownership  of  railroads.  It  is  a 
failure.  Lane  Caeteb. 

Perth.  May  9. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspond^t.) 

The  April  gold  field  was  a  record  one,  216,573 
oz.,  valued  at  £768,836,  bringing  the  total  for 
the  four  months  up  to  785,994  oz.,  valued  at 
£2,790,285. 

Kalgoorlie. — Further  important  developments 
have  been  made  in  the  Associated  mine  owing 
to  recent  discoveries  of  a  new  formation  at  the 
1,000-ft  level.  A  drill  hole  from  the  eighth 
level  cut  7  ft.  of  lode  material,  showing  $18 
gold  per  ton,  then  passed  through  70  ft.  of 
country  rock,  into  a  second  body  4  ft.  wide, 
worth  $37  per  ton,  then  through  another  strip 
of  country  into  a  further  ore  body  14  ft.  wide, 
and  again  penetrated  24  ft.  of  ore — the  whole 
gold  bearing — the  average  value  of  the  bodies 
being  $.35  per  ton.  'This  boring  indicates  an 
immense  block  of  high  grade  ore  between  the 
two  levels.  At  the  Golden  Horseshoe  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  milling  plant  are  proceeding  rapidly 
and  the  whole  150  head  of  stamps  should  be 
dropping  within  three  months,  when  the  output 
of  gold  is  expected  to  be  upward  of  20,000  oz. 
per  month.  At  Lake  View  Consols  development 
work  is  in  progress  at  the  1,600-ft.  level,  where 
telluride  ore  was  recently  struck.  Bulk  assays 
now  average  over  $10  per  ton.  Good  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  made  also  in  North  Kalgoorlie 
at  the  fifth  level ;  ore  10  ft.  wide  and  worth 
$14  per  ton  is  obtained.  A  find  of  importance, 
as  showing  a  possible  extension  of  the  present 
payable  area  has  been  made  in  the  Boulder  Deep 
Levels  mine,  at  the  900-ft.  level.  'The  Paringa 
Co.  is  driving  at  the  200-ft.  level  in  good  ore  2 


ft.  wide.  The  celebrated  rich  Brownhill  run  of 
ore  has  been  followed  to  the  south  across  the 
Oroya  north  block  right  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Associated,  so  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  company’s  ground. 

Coolgardie. — At  Bayley’s  mines  good  stone  is 
obtained  from  the  900-ft.  level.  The  battery  is 
being  started. 

Menzieg. — Twenty-four  tons  of  stone  crushed 
from  the  Little  Wonder  leaser  yielded  l63  oz. 
gold. 

Murchison  Fields. — The  Great  Fingall  Con¬ 
solidated  is  looking  well  at  all  points.  Rapid 
progress  on  additional  stamps  is  made.  The 
Great  Fingall  Associated,  a  local  company,  has 
recently  obtained  a  favorable  report  on  the 
property  by  Mr.  Dudley,  manager  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  mines. 


Sydney.  April  28. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Victoria. — The  gold  yield  for  1903  was  774.- 
219  oz. ;  dividends  amounted  to  £601.152.  Ben¬ 
digo  mines  raised  224,747  oz.  and  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  £319,370.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1904 
the  P.endigo  yield  was  60,505  oz.,  an  increase  of 
14,146  oz.  as  compared  with  1903.  For  the 
same  period  Ballarat  mines  crushed  38,038  tons 
for  12,555.25  oz.  of  gold. 

The  total  gold  yield  of  the  State  for  March 
was  60,322  oz.  fine  and  for  the  first  quarter 
169,459  oz.  fine.  Notable  crushings  are  •  Rani 
&  Lock,  285  tons  for  165  oz.  gold ;  Jubilee, 
2.174  tons  for  901  oz.  Long  Tunnel  Extended, 
290  tons  for  351  oz. 

Tasmania. — The  gold  returns  for  March  show 
3.632  tons  crushed  and  3,101.5  oz.  gold  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  mineral  exports  for  March  are 
valued  at  £132,615.  The  general  returns  are 
valued  at  £151,909,  including  copper,  £60,193 ; 
silver  lead  and  ore,  £31,982 ;  tin  ore,  £27,431. 

The  Mount  Lyell  returns  for  March  show 
.30.949  tons  treated ;  the  converters  produced 
777  tons  blister  copper,  containing  767  tons 
copper,  80,358  oz.  silver  and  1,854  oz.  gold. 

Queensland. — The  gold  yield  for  March  was 
55,708  oz.  fine  and  for  the  first  quarter  145,027 
oz.  fine  gold. 

Charters  Towers  mines  during  March  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  £30,000  and  made  calls 
£8.500.  The  average  value  of  the  stone  was 
92s.  2d.  per  ton.  The  best  returns  were : 

Brilliant  &  Central,  1,610  tons  crushed  for 
1.68.5  oz. ;  Brilliant  &  St.  George,  1,200  tons 
crushed  for  903  oz. ;  Brilliant  &  St.  George, 
1.164  tons  crushed  for  839  oz.  and  cyanide 
bullion  worth  £2,100;  Queen  Cross  Reef,  1,310 
tons  crushed  for  3,465  oz. 

Gympie  mines  crushed  (during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter)  47,273.25  tons  of  ore  for  37,128  oz.,  and 
p.aid  dividends  amounting  to  £67,365.  The 
average  value  of  the  stone  was  52s.  5d.  per  ton. 

Xctc  South  Wales. — ^The  Broken  Hill  output 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1904  was  nearly  50% 
higher  than  that  for  the  similar  period  of  1903 
and  amounted  in  value  to  £317,85.3.  This  was 
made  up  of ;  Silver  lead  crudes,  81,780  cwt., 
valued  at  £12.259 ;  silver  lead  concentrates, 
1,122,520  cwt.,  £205,304 ;  silver  lead  slimes, 
.306,200  cwt..  £15,401 ;  zinc  concentrates,  176,- 
120  cwt.,  £16,226;  gold,  823  oz.,  £3,292;  tin 
and  copper,  £688. 

The  Proprietary  output  for  the  last  four 
weeks  shows  a  decrease,  386,733  oz.  silver,  5,475 
tons  lead,  47  tons  antimonial  metal.  The  Pro¬ 
prietary  smelters  for  March  put  out  463,318  oz. 
silver  and  5.880  tons  of  lead.  During  the  last 
two  years  this  mine  has  turned  out  10,390,847 
oz.  of  silver  and  125.480  tons  of  lead,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100,000  oz.  silver  and  1,200  tons  of  lead 
per  week. 

The  White  Cliffs  opal  field  is  undergoing  con¬ 
siderable  depression  owing  to  congestion  of  pur¬ 
chasing  agencies,  £2,000,000  worth  of  opal  has 
already  been  produced. 

The  mineral  exports  from  the  State  for  March 
amount  to  £953,676,  a  net  increase  of  £109.549 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1903.  Increase  in  value  of  silver,  copper  and 
.  tin,  but  decrease  in  value  of  coal.  Made  up  of : 
Silver,  ingots  and  matte,  299,510  oz.,  £31.517 ; 
silver  lead  concentrates,  ores,  etc.,  81,078  tons, 
£410,(K24 ;  copper,  ingots  and  ore,  2,394  tons, 
£121,170 ;  tin,  ingots  and  ore,  590  tons,  £73.053 ; 
coal,  718.200  tons.  £317,907. 


TO  ENGINEERS  VISITING  NEW  YORK. 

A  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  visiting  min¬ 
ing  engineers  is  maintained  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Engingebino  and  Mining  Joub- 
NAL. — Visitors  to  the  metropolis  are  cordially 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  it  of- 
fersj  by  having  their  mail  addressed  in  care  of 
the  JouBNAL,  and  making  this  office  their  head¬ 
quarters.  The  managers  of  the  branch  offices 
will  also  be  glad  to  welcome  visiting  engineers 
and  be  of  any  service  to  them  that  they  can. 

TO  ENGINEERS  VISITING  LONDON. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Institution  of  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgy  offers  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  non¬ 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  free 
use  of  the  Institution  offices  and  library  in 
Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.  C.  Visiting 
engineers  may  have  their  letters  addressed  to 
the  offices  of  the  Institution,  and  thus  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  temporary  office  accommodations 
in  the  city  of  London. 


PERSONAL. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  invited  to 
keep  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  informed 
of  their  movements  and  appointments. 


Mr.  Ben.  B.  Lawrence  is  at  Denver. 

Mr.  Percy  L.  Fearn  has  returned  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Beatty,  of  Denver,  is  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  E.  Graham  Price,  of  Kalgoorlie,  is  on  a 
visit  to  London. 

Mr.  Noel  Brown  has  returned  to  England 
from  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Purington  is  expected  at  Dawson, 
Yukon  territory,  on  June  17. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Carpenter  left  Denver  recently  for 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  districts. 

Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  of  Washington,  sailed  by 
the  Potsdam  for  Europe  on  June  14. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blakemore  is  manager  of  the  Great 
Cobar  copper  mine  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  George  A.  Schroter,  of  New  York,  is  ex¬ 
amining  mines  in  southwestern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Packard  sailed  on  June  10  from 
Seattle  on  his  way  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  .1.  Langeloth,  president  of  the  American 
Metal  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  gone  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Perkins  is  metallurgist  at  the 
Northport  smelter,  at  Northport,  Washington. 

Mr.  H.  G.  V.  Adler,  of  London,  has  returned 
from  a  journey  to  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Roberts  has  left  Mexico  City  to 
carry  out  an  investigation  of  mines  in  Oaxaca. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Eagan,  manager  of  the  Peck 
mine,  near  Prescott,  Ariz.,  is  now  in  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  Lanyon  has  resigned  as  manager  of 
the  ore  buying  department  of  the  Lanyon  Zinc 
Co. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Defty  has  gone  to  Sonora,  Mex., 
and  will  remain  there  until  the  beginning  of 
July. 

Mr.  Fernando  Sustersic,  of  Durango,  Mex., 
is  examining  mines  at  Ameca,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Mr.  L.  H.  L.  Huddart,  of  the  Mineral  Survey 
of  Southern  Nigeria,  has  returned  to  London 
from  Africa. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Parrish  has  resigned  his  position 
as  general  manager  of  Le  Roi  Mining  Co.  at 
Rossland,  B.  C. 

M.  Andre  Vicaire,  professor  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  St.  Etienne,  France,  is  visiting  the  gold 
mines  of  Colorado. 

IkIr.  Frank  Robbins,  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  is 
examining  mining  properties  near  Manuel,  San 
Bernardino  county. 

Mr.  Bertram  Hunt  has  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  a  brief  holiday.  He  will  return  to 
Costa  Rica  in  July. 

Mr.  J.  Trowbridge  Bailey,  of  the  Engineering 
Company  of  America,  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  N.  C.  Bonnevie  has  returned  to  Denver 
from  northern  Wyoming,  where  he  examined  the 
Sunrise  copper  mines. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Steel,  of  the  Engineering  Company 
of  America,  is  examining  some  low  grade  gold 
properties  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Thorne,  of  Denver,  goes  to  Dillon, 
Colo.,  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  Oro 
Grande  Mining  Company. 

Mr.  W.  W.  J.  Croze,  of  Duluth,  is  at  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C.,  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  the  tin  deposits  of  that  district. 

Mr.  Ernest  du  B.  Lukis  has  changed  his  ad¬ 
dress  from  Colisea  Nueova,  No.  4,  to  La  Inde- 
pendencia  No.  4  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

.Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  has  resigned  as  a 
director  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell. 

.Mr.  J.  W.  Bayfield,  formerly  manager  of  the 
I^ady  Shenton  mine,  at  Menzies,  W.  A.,  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Nason,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Georgia,  has  gone  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
examine  mining  properties  for  New  York  men. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Christy,  professor  of  mining  at 
the  University  of  California,  is  visiting  St. 
Louis  in  connection  with  the  University  exhibit. 

Mr.  George  P.  Maury,  of  the  metallurgical 
laboratory,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  examining  prop¬ 
erties  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  district  for  Pittsburg 
men. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  New  W’estern  Reduction 
Co.  at  Forks  Creek,  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  Henry  Jones  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mills  of  the  United  Steel  Co., 
Canton,  O.,  succeeding  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thomas, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Louis  Chevrillon,  of  Puebla,  Mex.,  is  now 
in  this  country  placing  contracts  for  machinery 
to  be  installed  in  the  various  mines  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

Mr.  Horace  K.  Devereaux,  accompanied  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  William  G.  Devereaux,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  tin  deposits  of  Lost  River,  near 
Nome,  Alaska. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Thorp,  who  has  been  representing 
the  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  office 
of  that  company. 

Mr.  Robert  J..  Coleman  has  returned  from 
the  Lluvia  de  Oro  mines  in  western  Chihuahua, 
Mex.,  and  w’ill  spend  the  next  ‘  two  weeks  in 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  of  Purdue  University,  has  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  T.  Lane  Carter,  correspondent  of  this 
Journal  at  Johannesburg,  and  a  special  con¬ 
tributor,  has  left  the  Transvaal  on  a  four 
months’  engagement  in  northern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  mining  and  metallurgical 
engineer,  has  discontinued  his  office  at  4  Lib¬ 
erty  Square,  Boston,  and  is  now  to  be  ad- 
dre.ssed  only  at  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hawkins,  general  superintendent  of 
the  properties  of  the  United  States  Reduction 
&  Refining  Co.  in  Colorado,  has  been  inspecting 
the  property  of  the  Utah  Copper  Co.  at  Bing¬ 
ham. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Goodenough,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Exposed  Treasure  Mining  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  at  present  at  Mojave,  Cal., 
inspecting  the  company’s  mines  and  works  at 
that  place. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  formerly  metallurgist  to 
the  Free  Gold  Mining  Co.,  operating  the  Gol¬ 
den  Cross  mines  at  Hedges,  Cal.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  of  these  mines,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Pauly,  resigned. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Verrill,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
finished  an  engagement  with  the  Mountain  Lion 
Gate  Mining  Co.,  and  is  going  to  Alaska  to  ex¬ 
amine  properties  near  Juneau  for  the  Helvetia 
Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Robert  McF.  Doble,  of  San  Francisco, 
consulting  and  supervising  engineer,  making  a 
specialty  of  hydro-electric  power  developments 
and  long-distance  power  transmission,  announces 
that  he  ha.s  become  identified  with  the  Abner 


Doble  Co.,  manufacturing  tangential  water 
wheels. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Claussen,  for  25  years  with  the 
mining  machinery  department  of  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  mas¬ 
ter  mechanic  of  the  Osceola  Consolidated  mines, 
Michigan,  succeeding  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Andrew, 
resigned,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  mill. 

Mr.  A.  B.  E.  Hodges,  superintendent  of  the 
Granby  smelter  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Granby  properties,  and  will  have  charge  of  both 
the  smelter  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  C.,  and  the 
mines  at  Phoenix,  B.  C.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Williarns, 
the  present  superintendent  of  the  mines  at 
Phoenix,  has  been  appointed  consulting  mining 
engineer. 


OBITUARY. 


E.  W.  Perry,  a  pioneer  gold  miner  of  ’49,  in 
California,  died  in  New  York  on  June  5,  aged 
70  years. 

Walter  T.  Avery  died  on  June  10  at  East 
Moriches,  N.  Y.,  aged  90  years.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1836,  and  was  one 
of  the  gold  seekers  who  went  to  California  in 
1849. 

Nicholas  Schulz,  one  of  the  oldest  gold  and 
silver  leaf  manufacturers  in  the  country,  died  at 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  June  10.  Mr.  Schulz  estab¬ 
lished  his  business  in  1857'  in  New  York  City. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  and  retired  from  business 
in  1903. 

Col.  H.  A.  Stearns,  once  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  died  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  recently. 
He  went  to  Mexico  46  years  ago,  and  accu¬ 
mulated  a  fortune  in  mining  there.  He  was 
associated  with  the  late  Alexander  R.  Shepherd 
in  mining  enterprises. 

John  Munhall,  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  9, 
at  the  age  of  71,  after  a  surgical  operation.  Mr. 
Munhall  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Mun¬ 
hall,  Pa.,  and  the  owner  of  the  big  steel  works 
there.  He  was  associated  with  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  the  formation 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  He  had  been  ill  for 
about  five  months. 


SOCIETIES  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Renssel.^er  Polytechnic  Institute. — The 
main  building  at  this  institution,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  .Tune  10. 
The  flames  left  nothing  intact  but  the  walls. 
The  loss  is  placed  at  $100,000  and  the  insurance 
at  $53,000. 

Columbia  University. — The  Marcus  Daly 
scholarship  of  $1,000  has  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Gerard,  wife  of  James  W.  Gerard,  of  the 
class  of  1890,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Marcus 
Daly.  The  scholarship  is  open  only  to  one 
who  has  worked  in  the  mines  or  who  is  the 
descendant  of  a  miner  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Adolph  Lewisohn,  of  New  York,  has  given 
.$250,000  to  the  university  to  enable  it  to  build 
and  equip  a  School  of  Mines  building. 

Summer  School  of  Mining. — The  joint  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  mining  of  Columbia  University, 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  and  the  Colorado 
State  School  of  Mines,  began  its  session  at 
Georgetown,  Colo.,  on  June  11.  The  school  will 
cover  a  course  of  10  weeks  in  practical  mining 
work  in  all  its  branches.  Each  institution 
represented  will  have  a  corps  of  instructors 
with  its  students,  making  about  100  students  and 
instructors  in  attendance. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


The  Rand  Drill  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  has 
secured  a  contract  from  the  Safe  Investment 
Gold  Mining  Co.,  for  an  air  compressor  and 
several  rock  drills  of  the  Slugger  type. 

The  Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Carbondale,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  perforated  sheet  metals,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  Singer  building. 


149  Broadway,  with  C.  J.  Thompson  as  resident 
manager. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  will  build  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  bridge  and  construction  shops,  160 
ft.  long  and  the  width  of  the  present  plant,  at 
Steelton,  Pa.  The  construction  work  will  be  of 
brick  and  steel,  with  stone  foundations. 

The  firm  of  Carpenter  &  Carpenter,  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineers,  has  completed  some  tests 
with  the  Blake  electrical  separator.  A  40-day 
test  in  Nevada  and  a  22-day  test  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  region,  showed  excellent  re¬ 
sults  on  copper  ores. 

At  the  plant  of  the  William  B.  Pollock  Co., 
Youngstown,  O.,  builders  of  steel  plate  construc¬ 
tion,  a  modern  hydraulic  flanging  plant  of  the 
largest  size  has  been  installed.  This  additional 
equipment  enables  the  company  to  bend  and 
form  the  heaviest  sections  of  structural  material 
as  well  as  flange  and  bend  plates  up  to  2% 
inches  thick. 

The  Colorado  Iron  Works  Co.  has  closed  con¬ 
tracts  for  several  mills  to  be  erected  in  Idaho. 
One  of  these,  in  the  Big  Creek  district,  is  for 
the  Wordenhoff  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  complete  30-stamp  amalgamation  mill, 
with  cyanide  plant.  This  will  include  both 
water  and  steam  power.  A  complete  15-stamp 
amalgamation  mill  for  the  Thunder  Mountain 
Climax  Gold  Mining  Co.  will  be  constructed  by 
the  same  company.  One  of  the  largest  modern 
lead  smelting  furnaces  installed  in  southeastern 
Missouri  has  been  shipped  to  the  St.  Joe  Lead 
Company. 

The  Abner  Doble  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
manufacturers  of  tangential  water  wheels  with 
needle  regulating  nozzles,  dealing  in  and  manu¬ 
facturing  iron,  steel  and  metals,  announces  the 
organization  of  its  consulting  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  McF.  Doble, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  construction  and  operation  of  high  head 
hydro-electric  power  plants  and  long  distance 
power  transmissions.  The  Abner  Doble  Co.  is 
also  now  prepared  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  power  plants,  pump¬ 
ing  plants  and  other  engineering  work,  guaran¬ 
teeing  maximum  economy  and  efficiency  in  con¬ 
struction  and  in  operation. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


A  convenient  size,  123-page  price  list  of  wire 
cloth,  nettings,  fencings,  perforated  metals, 
etc.,  has  been  issued  by  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth 
Co.,  of  New  York.  The  list  contains  a  variety 
of  this  line  of  goods,  with  prices  per  square 
foot. 

From  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  we  have  received  No.  3  of  its 
monthly  magazine  entitled  ‘Something  Pneu¬ 
matic.’  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tools  made  by  the  company,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  F.  W.  Braun  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  issued  a  vest  pocket  booklet  in  which  are 
incorporated  numerous  facts  bearing  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  heat  on  metals,  and  also  telling  of  the 
advantages  of  Braun’s  portable  forge  and  tem¬ 
pering  furnaces. 

The  Stromberg- Carlson  Telephone  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Rwhester,  N.  Y.,  in  its  bulletin 
No.  II,  entitled  ‘Telephones,’  describes  the 
variety  of  telephones  and  their  parts  manu¬ 
factured  by  it.  The  book  is  well  provided 
with  illustrative  cuts. 

The  Indianapolis  Switch  &  Frog  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  0.,  is  sending  out  an  artistic  book¬ 
let  concerning  light  rail  frogs  and  switches, 
and  stands  for  mines,  quarries,  industrials  and 
miniature  railway  tracks ;  also  a  4-page  folder 
descriptive  of  general  track  work. 

The  Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  sending  out  its  latest  catalogue  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  its  full  line  of  sweep¬ 
ers,  sprinklers,  pavement  scrapers,  dump  carts, 
rock  and  ore  crushers,  steam  pumps,  quarry 
drills  and  earth  handling  machinery.  This 
catalogue  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  is  sending  out  a  tasteful  little 
booklet,  describing  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
graphite  as  a  lubricant  for  engines.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  well-executed  cuts.  'The  company 
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is  also  using  a  large  {mstal  card  to  draw  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  its  graphite  axle  grease. 

The  Denver  Ore  Testing  &  Sampling  Co., 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  issued  a  16-page  b^klet, 
setting  forth  the  object  of  the  company, 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  type  of  machinery 
best  adapted  to  any  particular  ore.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  includes  the  moat  modern  con- 
('entrating  machinery  with  which  to"exi>erinient 
in  this  line.  Prices  for  assays  and  analytical 
work  arc  included. 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  of  New  York,  is 
issuing  a  most  creditable  publication  in  the 
I'rogrcKs  Reporter,  which  is  sent  out  monthly, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  more  imi>ortant  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  company  manufactures.  The 
publication  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
glance,  owing  to  the  excellent  and  artistic  man¬ 
ner  of  its  general  make-up,  and  should  be  had 
by  every  user  of  heavy  machinery. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 


ALASKA. 

.4/fl.vi-fl  Tin  Mining  Co. — By  decree  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  the  appointment 
of  a  re<‘eiver  for  this  IVlaware  (‘ori>oration  by 
the  IVlaware  court  has  l>een  confirmed.  The 
action  is  brought  by  Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Clements, 
of  Brookline.  Ma.ss..  to  prevent  the  tran-sfer  of 
this  company’s  claims  to  the  Alaska  Tin  Mines 
Co..  Ltd.,  a  Rhode  Island  corjwration. 

Katiaan  Hap  Mining  Co. — This  property, 
which  was  sold  in  order  to  protect  the  bond¬ 
holders.  has  been  bought  by  C.  D.  Carrol.  The 
sale  is  practically  the  final  wind-up  of  the  stock¬ 
holders’  interest  in  the  company.  The  prop¬ 
erty  brought  $2,’>.000  above  the  bondholders’ 
claim,  which  was  for  $71,000.  This  makes  the 
total  amount  received  for  the  property  $S16.000. 

ARIZONA. 

'  MARHX)P.V  COUNTY. 

I'ittshurg  (ironp. — rich  strike  of  gold  on 
this  group  of  three  claims,  ten  miles  east  of 
Wickenburg,  is  reported.  The  group  is  owned 
by  George  F.  White. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Ren  Harrison. — The  discovery  of  rich  gold 
ore  in  this  mine  at  Acme  is  reported  on  the 
200-ft.  level.  Eli  Hilty,  of  Kingman,  is  the 
owner. 

Enterprise. — The  time  option  upon  this  mine 
at  Wallapai  has  been  surrendered  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  owners.  The  ores  are  of  too  low  grade 
silver  to  be  profitable  without  suitable  reduc¬ 
tion  works  on  the  ground. 

Great  West. — The  indebtedness  on  this  prop¬ 
erty,  in  Minnesota  district,  has  been  paid  off. 
Four  25-ton  cyaniding  tanks  have  been  erected. 

Jacobson. — This  mine,  at  Gold  Basin,  has  a 
2.Vton  cyaniding  plant  in  successful  operation. 

Keystone. — At  this  mine,  at  Mineral  Park,  a 
new  steam  hoist  is  in  operation. 

Lookout  Extension. — Good  shipping  gold  ore 
near  the  surface,  is  reported  at  this  mine,  owned 
by  McKesson  Bros. 

Samoa. — At  this  mine,  near  Chloride,  the  drift 
on  the  275-ft.  level  is  under  cover  about  600  ft. 
Four  carloads  of  ore  are  shipped  monthly. 

Virginia. — The  10-stamp  mill  of  this  mine  in 
Weaver  gold  district  is  running  successfully. 
Blakely  &  Kenny  have  a  lease  of  the  property. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

Hackherrp. — Fire  in  this  mine  in  the  Big 
Bug  district  on  June  2  destroyed  the  hoisting 
plant. 

CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOB  COUNTY. 

Central  Eureka  Mining  Co. — It  is  reported 
that  the  clean-up  of  this  mine,  between  Jackson 
and  Sutter  creek,  for  May  was  about  $35,000. 
This  is  more  than  in  any  preceding  month.  The 
ore  came  mostly  from  the  lowest  levels. 

Defender  Mining  Co. — At  this  property,  at 
Defender,  a  large  body  of  ore  is  in  sight  on  the 
300-ft.  level. 


Grand  Prize. — Geo.  S.  Andrews  is  about  to 
unwater  this  property  and  repair  the  tunnels. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Bangor  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — This  new 
company  has  its  principal  place  of  business  at 
Phoenix,  .\riz.,  and  properties  at  Bangor,  about 
13  miles  from  Oroville.  The  principal  mine  is 
the  old  Catskill  in  the  Blue  I.iead  region.  It  is 
expected  that  the  company  will  run  a  3-mile 
tunnel  from  Kentucky  ranch.  10  miles  from 
Oroville,  to  tap  the  channel.  The  mine  will  be 
worked  by  drifting. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Boston. — The  old  mine  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
at  one  time  a  paying  property,  is  to  be  reopened. 

Jenny  Lind  Dredge. — This  dredger,  on  the 
Calaveras  river,  is  at  work  steadily.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracting  aliout  30^  more  than  the  drill  samp¬ 
lings  showed. 

Spinola. — Thus  gravel  mine  at  Central  Hill 
ha.s  l>een  liondeil  to  San  h'rancisco  men. 

EL  UORADO  COUNTY. 

Boneset. — A  mill  is  being  erected  at  this  mine,  . 
owned  by  the  Dorado  Exploration  Company. 

Gopher-Bmclder. — At  thus  property  at  Kelsey, 
W.  A.  Bell,  owner,  and  .John  Sipp  superinten¬ 
dent,  a  large  force  is  getting  out  ore  from  the 
Gopher.  The  mill  has  been  repaired  and  sink¬ 
ing  will  be  continued  below  the  old  workings. 

Jasper. — High  grade  ore  is  coming  from  the 
120-ft.  level  of  this  mine. 

Mammoth. — Five  stamiis  have  been  added  to 
the  new  mill  at  this  mine,  near  Jurgens.  W.  T. 
Shurtleff  is  superintendent. 

Old  Gregory. — This  mine,  near  Smith  flat, 
owned  by  N.  L.  Kohn  &  Co.,  of  Placerville,  is 
pro<lucing  gravel  worth  from  $5  to  $10  per  car¬ 
load. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Death  Valley. — The  gold  quartz  discoveries  15 
miles  northeast  of  Furnace  creek  ranch,  are  re¬ 
ported  very  promising.  The  mines  lie  on  the 
western  sloi>e  of  the  Funeral  range. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Star. — A  roller  mill  and  concentrator  have 
been  put  on  this  mine  in  Democrat  district  by 
those  who  hold  the  bond  and  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

Silverado. — Robert  Grigsby  &  Son  may  re¬ 
open  this  old  mine  on  Mt.  St.  Helena.  Some 
years  ago  the  mine  yielded  largely  in  silver. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Con  field. — At  this  mine.  Blue  Tent,  the  air 
compressing  plant  is  to  be  enlarged. 

Federal  Loan. — At  this  mine,  near  Nevada 
City,  I>.  A.  Sutherland,  the  new  superintendent, 
is  reorganizing  affairs  and  putting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  shape. 

Omega. — The  dam  constructed  on  this  gravel 
mine  at  Omega  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
California  Debris  Commissioners,  and  they  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  it.  A  concrete  dam  is  planned, 
but  this  season’s  work  has  been  practically  lost 
Shady  Creek  Dredging  Co. — At  the  property 
of  this  company,  near  the  old  Cherokee  diggings. 
Bridgeport  township,  the  centrifugal  pump  is 
elevating  the  gravel  32  ft.  It  is  planned  to  put 
in  a  much  larger  pump.  The  gravel  is  said  to 
go  30c.  per  yard. 

Spanish  Ridge. — At  this  mine  E.  Egan  super¬ 
intendent.  the  number  of  stamps  is  to  be  douUed. 

Zeibright. — Air  compressors  and  drills  are  to 
be  put  in  this  mine,  F.  Zeitler,  superintendent. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Dairy  Farm. — At  this  property  on  Bear  river, 
10  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  a  Chile  mill  is  used 
to  crush  the  ore,  which  carries  both  gold  and 
copper.  The  copper  ore  is  hauled  to  Sheridan  by 
teams  and  then  shipped  to  the  Peyton  Chemical 
Works,  near  Martinez.  A  small  railroad  is 
planned  to  connect  with  the  Soutbm’n  Pacific 
main  line  at  Lincoln,  Sheridan  or  Wheatland. 
A.  E.  Vanderdock  is  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  F.  H.  Peyton,  secretary. 


Holmes  Lime  Co. — This  company,  operating 
on  Bear  river,  has  shipped  its  first  consignment 
of  lime  from  the  recently  opened  quarries,  to 
the  North  Star  mines.  Grass  valley. 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 

Bismuth. — .\  bismuth  mine,  near  Banning,  is 
being  oi)ened  and  25  tons  will  be  shipped  to 
New  Y’ork. 

Lost  Horse. — This  mine,  at  Banning,  which 
has  been  closed  down  for  some  years,  is  to  be 
reopened. 

Te^eseol  Tin  Mines. — This  property  has  beer, 
leased  for  twenty  years  to  the  United  States 
Tin  Mining  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  of  which  11.  A. 
Schinnerer  is  president  and  F.  J.  Schinnerer 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Considerable  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  sent  in  to  work  the  tailings.  High 
grade  tin  ore  Is  reported.  Geo.  I.A'onard,  of 
Pa.sadena,  is  general  manager. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Ashburton  Mining  Co. — The  new  dredge  of 
this  company  at  Sailor  Bar,  built  to  replace  the 
one  burned  last  year.  Is  almost  completed. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Xoble  Mines,  Ltd. — This  company,  n^ar  Des- 
canso.  is  increasing  its  milling  capacity  to  120 
toivs  daily,  and  will  put  in  two  10-ft.  I^ane,  slow 
sjH’ed  mills  and  a  20-h.  p.  gasoline  engine.  Two 
10-ft.  mills  have  been  contracted  for.  J.  A. 
Wauchoi>e  is  manager  of  the  company.  About 
5,000  tons  of  ore  have  thus  far  been  milled. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

San  Juan  Quicksilver  Mining  t'o. — This  newly 
organized  company  has  purchastnl  various  tracts 
of  land  adjoining  its  Santa  Teresa  grant,  south 
of  San  Jo>4.  and  is  actively  mining.  The  com- 
l>any  is  controlled  by  the  same  parties,  with 
R.  B.  Harper  as  manager.  The  principal  stock¬ 
holders  are:  Ward  B.  Holloway,  of  Brookline. 
Ma.ss. ;  John  Joyce,  of  .\ndover.  Mass. ;  James 
R.  Powers,  of  Boston ;  Edwin  Stone,  of  Bidde- 
ford.  Me.,  and  Melville  Woodman,  of  Biddeford. 
Me. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Bully  Hill  Mining  Co. — This  company,  at 
Delamar,  is  to  put  in  heavier  hoists,  and  con¬ 
nect  the  mine  sand  smelter  with  a  tramway. 

Gambrinus. — This  mine  at  Whiskytown  is  to 
have  a  new  milling  plant  and  will  be  exten¬ 
sively  developed  by  its  owner,  A.  J.  Glass. 

Mammoth. — Mrs.  Desda  Wallace  has  sold  her 
third  interest  in  this  mine  to  J.  Fillius  and  F. 
G.  King,  who  now  hold  a  bond  on  this  entire 
property.  It  is  expected  that  a  copper  smelter 
will  shortly  be  put  on  the  mine. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

.\dvanee. — This  and  other  ledges  in  the  Sal¬ 
mon  river  section  are  to  be  actively  developed  by 
A.  C.  Brokaw,  who  is  putting  a  mill  on  a  ledge 
of  Hull  gulch,  near  Oro  Fine. 

Golden  Eagle. — The  new  mill  at  this  mine,  In¬ 
dian  Creek,  is  now  ready  for  operation. 

Quigley. — This  mine  near  Oak  Bar  is  being 
operated  successfully  by  Mapleson  Bros.  & 
Hammer. 

M'inthrop. — .\t  this  mine  on  Taylor  creek, 
arastras  are  being  built. 

Yreka  Mining  d  MQling  Co. — This  property 
in  the  Salmon  river  region  at  Rollin,  is  idle 
owing  to  litigation. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Yellotcstone. — At  this  group,  on  East  fork, 
the  ledge  has  been  struck  in  the  tunnel,  being 
run  under  the  old  pay  shoot.  The  ledge  where 
found  is  narrow  but  rich.  Robert  Skinner  is 
superintendent  for  Mark  Manley. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

El  Rico  Mining  Co. — The  20-stamp  mill  of 
this  company,  near  Tuttletown,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  shaft  is  630  ft.  deep  and  the  vein  is 
about  40  ft.  wide.  The  mining  and  milling  cost 
is  exi)ected  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  ton. 

Free  Lance. — The  recently  discovered  ore  body 
is  reported  improving  in  size  and  value  as  depth 
is  attained. 

Santa  Ysdhei. — The  new  double  geared  hoist 
is  in  operation.  The  shaft  is  down  450  ft. 
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C()U>UAIK). 

(LEAK  CREEK  COUNTY. 

.Saratoga. — The  closing  of  the  deal  between 
this  company,  of  Idaho  Springs,  and  the  New- 
house  tunnel  management  has  been  announced, 
.lohii  (Iwen  and  C.  W.  Morgan,  of  Idaho 
Springs,  are  the  owners  of  the  Saratoga  prop¬ 
erty. 

Stnnlry. — After  years  of  litigation  this  prop¬ 
erty.  at  (Jlear  Creek,  is  to  he  put  in  oi)eration 
again.  The  mine  was  worked  for  20  years 
without  interruption,  and  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ilueed  .$,‘{.t)00,000.  \.  C.  P.rownlow  is  the  pres¬ 

ent  owner. 

DOCtJLAS  COUNTY. 

Srdaliii. — \  100-ton  concentrating  mill  is  to 
l»e  erected  at  this  copper  mine,  near  Sedalia. 

tKEMONT (OUNTY. 

Colorado  Fuel  <t  Iron  Co. — Electric  mining 
machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  this  comimny’s 
coal  mine  Xo. 

Murphy  Mining  Co. — .\t  the  mine  of  this 
comi>any  in  the  Silver  (JlilT  district,  a  new  mill 
is  to  he  erected. 

(JILPIN  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

I'ertha  Cold  Mining  d  Milling  Co. — At  the 
annua!  meeting  at  Idaho  Springs  it  was  decided 
to  sell  all  the  properties  to  the  highest  bidder 
on  .Tilly  10.  The  property  consists  of  21  lodes 
most  of  which  are  patented,  in  Gilpin  and  Clear 
t'reek  counties,  a  concentrating  mill  at  Idaho 
S|  irings,  machinery  and  Office  buildings.  For 
tiie  iiast  year  or  so  there  has  been  a  bitter  con- 
te.st  among  the  stockholders.  T.  .T,  McClana- 
han,  president,  and  Dr.  Striffleris,  secretary, 
both  reside  at  Booneville,  Mo. 

Itlaek  Hills  d  Denver  Consolidated  Co. — This 
company  has  bought  from  M.  II.  French  and 
others  the  Last  Dollar  group  of  seven  claims 
and  the  Phoenix  placer  claim  in  Phoenix  dis¬ 
trict  for  fXK). 

Chetnung-Brlmonf.  —  Eastern  parties  have 
l>e)nded  thus  group  as  the  Central  Bonding  Co. 
from  the  Black  Hawk  owners,  and  after  re¬ 
pairing  the  main  shaft  (520  ft.  deep  are  ready  to 
sink  200  ft.  and  drift  at  the  bottom  workings. 
'I'he  property  is  credited  with  a  production  of 
over  .'<2.''i0,000.  the  mill  ore.s  ranging  between  2 
.and  o..">  07..  gold  to  the  ton.  X.  <i.  Mitchell, 
P.lack  Hawk,  is  suiierintendent. 

Lldorado  Mining  Co. — Eastern  and  Colorado 
men  are  interested  in  the  incorporation  of  this 
company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,0(X),0(X)  S. 
'I'.  Harris,  H.  P.  I»we,  .T.  O.  Reagan  and  Henry 
.Marucchi,  incorporators,  have  taken  hold  of  the 
Eldorado  group  and  the  Delaware  mill  site. 
S.  T.  Harris,  Uiussell  Gulch,  is  superintendent. 

(ierman. — This  jirojicrty  on  Quartz  hill  is  to 
lie  worked  under  a  bond  by  men  who  will  install 
m.achinery  and  erect  top  building.s.  The  main 
shaft  Is  reported  to  be  400  ft.  deep. 

flatclcy-Gardner. — At  this  property  on  Quartz 
hill,  the  machinery  and  buildings  are  being  over¬ 
hauled  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pool  to 
•  ro.s.scnt  and  drift  at  a  depth  of  700  ft.,  or  near 
the  bottom.  W.  Xicholas  is  superintendent. 

Lutz. — This  property  has  been  leased  by  G.  K. 
Kimball,  Jr.,  of  Idaho  Springs,  and  F.  A. 
Scheuber,  of  Livingston,  Mont.  The  plant  is 
being  overhauled  and  the  f>00-ft.  shaft  will  be 
retimbered.  The  product  is  chiefly  a  concen¬ 
trating  ore,  and  a  considerable  tonnage  is  ready 
for  shipping. 

GUNNISON  COUNTY. 

Corr/na  Gold  Mining  Co. — On  this  company’s 
property  at  Bowerman.  a  vein  2  ft.  wide,  carry¬ 
ing  gold,  Ls  reported  encountered  on  the  Omy 
lode  on  Copper  mountain.  It  was  cut  in  the 
tunnel  at  112  ft.  from  the  portal. 

OURAY  COUNTY. 

Governor. — A  strike  of  rich  gold  is  reported 
at  this  mine  at  Ouray. 

Revenue. — Preparations  are  being  made  for 
active  operations  at  this  mine  at  Ouray  this 
-ummer. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Gold  Run  Mining  d  Milling  Co. — At  this 
mine,  near  Breckenridge,  a  tunnel  and  a  lateral, 
in  about  1.000  ft.,  are  being  driven  to  develop  a 
zroup  of  about  .tO  lode  claims  near  the  head  of 


Gold  Run  gulch.  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado 
capital  is  interested.  The  tunnel  is  expected  to 
cut  a  known  vein  at  about  3,000  ft. 

Old  Union. — The  vein  at  this  mine,  near 
Breckenridge,  is  reported  to  show  a  3-ft.  pay- 
streak. 

{From  Our  Speeial  Correspondent.) 

MasonUmn  Mining  d  Milling  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  started  its  mill  at  Frisco  on  .Tune  1.  There 
is  a  20-stamp  mill  and  a  cyanide  plant  with 
drying  and  smelting  furnaces  and  all  accessories. 
David  H.  Lawrence,  of  Denver  and  Australia, 
is  superintendent  of  the  plant  and  also  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  for  the  company.  The  ore  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  company’s  mines.  A.  E.  Keables 
is  general  manager,  and  the  other  officers  are 
.1.  V.  Hoover,  of  Masontown,  Pa.,  president,  and 
S.  R.  I’rovins,  of  Greensboro,  I’a.,  treasurer. 

TELLER  COUNTY - (  KII'I’LE  CREEK. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mining  in  the  district  during  the  week  has 
been  practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  following  the  dynamite  outrage  at  In¬ 
dependence.  .\  few  of  the  leases  have  been 
worked  a  few  days  and  one  or  two  of  the  big 
mines  have  done  some  work.  Several  hundred 
men  have  been  arrested.  The  union  halls  in  the 
district  are  in  possession  of  the  authorities  and 
the  union  stores  have  been  closed.  On  .Tune  8 
a  special  train  run  to  I>unville,  the  new  camp, 
carried  about  100  armed  citizens  and  militia 
under  the  command  of  General  Bell,  and  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  10  men  were  captured  and  one 
killed.  The  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  put  in  the  bull  pen.  Armed  par¬ 
ties  have  thoroughly  scoured  the  district 
and  all  men  belonging  to  the  union  not 
known  to  be  good  citizens  are  brought  in  and 
put  in  jail.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  investigate  all  arrests  and  undesirable  char¬ 
acters,  with  the  exception  of  those  known  to  be 
guilty  of  some  offen.se,  are  to  be  deported.  The 
criminals  are  to  lie  kept  in  jail  and  tried  in  the 
courts.  About  110  men  have  so  far  been  de¬ 
ported  and  probably  100  more  will  go.  The 
sheriff’s  office  has  been  working  on  strong  clues 
that  promise  to  fasten  the  blame  on  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
The  citizens  are  determined  to  exterminate  the 
P'ederation  in  this  camp  root  and  branch,  and 
the  outlook  Is  good  for  a  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  community. 


IDAHO. 

FLATHEAD  COUNTY. 

Yahk  River  District. — .V  placer  mine  stam¬ 
pede  in  thus  section,  which  is  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  is  reported. 
.V  company  has  been  organized  at  Sand  I’oint 
to  work  ground  supposed  to  contain  gold. 

owyhfj:  county. 

Eureka  .Mining  Co. — This  company,  operating 
on  the  Snake  river,  has  electecl  the  following 
officers :  President,  O.  Gueriusey,  Dubtuiiie. 
la. ;  vice-president,  C.  O.  Howard,  Waukon, 
Ida. ;  secretary,  G.  A.  Xehrood,  Lewiston.  Ida. ; 
treasurer,  H.  W.  Xewton,  Lewiston.  Ida.  The 
company  has  20  claims  and  may  erect  a  c.melter. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

Douglas. — Ore  taken  from  a  recent  strike  on 
this  property  in  the  Pine  creek  district  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  as.sayed  7.3  per  cent  lead,  with  a 
trace  of  silver. 

Gold  Hunter. — After  a  close  down  of  six 
months  at  this  mine,  at  Mullau,  the  mill  has 
commen<?ed  grinding  again.  About  30  men  are 
now  employed. 

Hercules. — Judge  Morgan  has  denied  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Ambergris  Mining  Co.  to  reopen  its 
case  against  the  owners  of  this  mine,  at  Wallace, 
and  signed  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 
The  suit  is  one  of  adverse  of  patent. 

Senator  Steicart. — At  this  lead-silver  mine, 
near  Government  gulch,  which  has  recently  be¬ 
gun  shipping  ore.  a  Cornish  jig  to  handle  the 
second  class  and  lower  grade  ore,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Hercules. — 'This  mine,  near  Burke,  perhaps 
to-day  the  best  property  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
district,  is  planning  for  a  concentrator  with  a 


capacity  of  4{>0  to  oOO  tons  a  day.  Harry  Day, 
the  manager,  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway  for  a  spur  1,(KX)  ft, 
long  up  the  cafion  from  Burke,  to  connetrt  with 
a  proposed  tramway  a  mile  long  from  the  mine. 
The  eicctric  plant  at  the  mine  is  complete. 


ILLINOIS. 

SANG  A. MON  COU.NTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspond* nt.) 

R.  C.  Solomon,  of  Springfield,  III.,  has  just 
begun  to  open  a  mine  at  Auburn  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Alton  Railway.  Mr.  Solomon  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Solomon  &  .Mrsire.  which 
operated  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  south  of 
Springfield,  that  was  sold  to  the  Springfield  Coal 
Mining  Co.  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Athens  .Mining  Co. — This  company,  at  Athens, 
is  putting  in  electric  haulage.  The  Goodman 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  furnishing  the 
plant. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co. — Suit  has  been  brought 
in  the  county  circuit  court  by  this  consolidated 
company  of  St.  Ijouis,  against  the  .Tones  &  Adams 
Co.,  of  Springfield,  III.,  for  $.30,000  damages 
for  non-fulfillment  of  contract  to  furnish  coal 
from  July  1,  1902,  to  March  .31,  lfX>.3.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  for  daily  shipments  of  a  minimum  of 
12.'}  tons  and  a  maximum  of  200  tons  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  purchaser  (the  (Jonsolidated  Coal  Co.) 
The  judge  ruled  that  the  ca.se  could  only  be  tried 
for  12.'}  tons  per  day,  a.s  the  other  75  tons  per 
day  was  an  option  for  future  delivery,  and  hence 
invalid  under  the  gambling  laws  of  Illinois.  He 
later  instructed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  a.s  to  who 
should  furnish  railroad  cars  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  contract,  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
purchaser  to  furnish  them,  and  the  latter  had 
not  done  or  tried  to  do  so,  when  cars  were 
scarce. 

Springfield  Coal  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  closed  its  Xo.  5  mine  south  of  Springfield, 
for  repairs. 

West  End  Coal  Co. — This  company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ls  putting  in  a  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Co.  electric  haulage  plant. 

VERMILION  COUNTY. 

Jones  d  Adams  Co. — This  company  has  re¬ 
sumed  work  at  its  No.  2  mine  at  Catlin,  after 
two  months’  shutdown,  for  improvements  and 
repairs. 


MICHIGAN. 

COPPER — HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Baltic. — This  mine  produt^ed  744  tons  of  min¬ 
eral  in  May. 

Calumet  d  Hecla. — A  third  exploratory  shaft 
to  open  the  Kearsarge  amygdaloid  lode  has  been 
started  on  section  23,  some  200  ft.  from  the  line 
of  the  Osceola,  and  on  the  extreme  southeastern 
edge  of  this  property.  The  May  production  is 
estimated  at  3,225  tons  of  refined  copper. 

Champion. — The  production  in  May  was  784 
tons  of  mineral.  The  boilers  for  the  new  com¬ 
pressor  plant  have  been  installed  and  the  100- 
drill  compressor  will  go  into  commission  in  a 
few  days.  This  will  permit  the  operation  of  the 
fourth  head  and  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  in 
output. 

Franklin. — The  May  production  was  386  tons 
of  mineral. 

Isle  Royale. — This  mine’s  May  production  is 
estimated  at  85  tons  of  refined  copper. 

Michigan  Smelting  Co. — Two  furnaces  are  in 
blast.  They  will  treat  Trimonntaln  mineral  ex¬ 
clusively  until  .July  1,  when  the  other  fnma(?es 
will  be  blown  in  and  mineral  from  the  Mohawk. 
Wolverine,  Atlantic,  Baltic  and  C3iampion  mines 
will  be  smelted. 

Osceola  Consolidated. — The  May  output  was 
approximately  925  tons  of  refined  copper.  The 
North  and  South  Kearsarge  branches  are  fur¬ 
nishing  75%  of  the  output.  A  crosscut  may  be 
extended  2.750  ft.  east  from  one  of  the  shafts 
at  the  old  Osceola  to  cut  the  Kearsarge  amygda¬ 
loid. 
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fOITKIt — KKWEKNAW  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Ahmcek. — Kook  shipments  to  the  Tainaraok 
mill  are  irregular,  but  average  80  tons  daily. 
It  is  understood  that  the  rock  is  yielding  1.25% 
refined  copper. 

Phoenix  Consolidated. — The  production  in 
May  was  108  tons  of  mineral. 

COPPER — ONTONAGON  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Adventure  Consolidated. — The  production  in 
May  is  estimated  at  62.5  toas  of  refined  copper. 

Mass  Consolidated. — The  May  output  was 
about  92.5  tons  of  refined  copper. 

Michigan. — This  mine  produced  Kil.T."!  tons  of 
mineral  in  May,  the  largest  monthly  yield  since 
stamping  with  one  lea.sed  head  at  the  Mass  mill 
begin.  The  yield  per  ton  of  rock  is  reported 
satisfactory.  Development  work  continues  on  a 
liberal  scale. 

MONTANA. 

KERGUS  COUNTY. 

liarncs-King. — The  gross  earnings  of  this 
group  of  mines  is  said  to  average  about  .<40.000 
a  month.  The  main  working  claim  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  depth  between  .500  and  600  ft.,  and 
is  producing  ore  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  tons 
a  day. 

JEEKERSGN  COU.NTY. 

Cataract  Copper  Mining  Co. — Tlie  smelter  of 
this  company  in  the  Cataract  district.  11  miles 
from  Basin  will,  it  Ls  said,  be  started  at  once. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  150  tons  of 
ore  per  day,  and  when  in  commission  will  be 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  O.  Berg¬ 
strom. 

Calena. — .\t  this  mine  at  Silver  Star,  the 
works  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  200  ft. 
and  drifting  and  sloping  are  being  done. 

Oalena-Gulch. — The  mine  north  of  Boulder, 
owned  by  William  Sail,  has  been  leased  to 
Herman  Mattern  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco, 
for  .$10,000.  The  company  will  install  ma- 
chinerj-  and  work  during  the  summer. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Empire. — This  group  of  gold  claims  is  re¬ 
ported  sold  by  Owen  Byrnes,  of  Helena  and 
E.  A.  Wetmore,  of  Marysville,  to  Edwin  Mor¬ 
ris  and  W.  E.  Leech,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  for 
$100,000.  The  property  is  three  miles  from 
Marysville  and  20  miles  from  Helena. 

I.  If.  .Morrison. — This  mine,  at  Rimini,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  producing  a  good  grade  of  silver- 
lead  ore. 

Inter-Ocean. — The  tunnel  into  Red  Mountain 
at  this  mine  at  Rimini,  is  now  in  about  .SOO  ft., 
and  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  5  ft.  a  day. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Gold  Cord  Mining  Co. — This  company  has 
filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  has  taken  over  by  purchase 
the  Empire  group,  comprising  190  acres  of  min¬ 
ing  ground,  the  60-stamp  mill  and  the  500-ton 
cyanide  plant  built  to  work  the  tailings  im¬ 
pounded  years  ago  from  the  stamp  mill.  These 
tailings  amount  to  about  200.000  tons  and  are 
claimed  to  have  an  average  value  of  $3.08  per 
ton.  The  management  claims  that  the  cyanide 
plant  is  saving  80%  of  the  values  in  the  tail¬ 
ings  at  a  total  operating  cost  of  30c.  per  ton. 
The  property  Ls  at  the  old  camp  of  Empire,  four 
miles  west  of  Marysville.  The  mines  are  opened 
up  by  a  crass-cut  tunnel  2,600  ft.  long,  with 
several  thousand  feet  of  lateral  workings  on 
the  veins.  This  development  was  done  12  to 
14  years  ago  by  an  English  company  that  oper¬ 
ated  the  property  and  built  the  60-stamp  mill. 
Ten  years  ago  this  company  disposed  of  the 
property.  The  cyanide  plant  was  built  three 
years  ago  after  a  long  period  of  investigation, 
it  being  the  intention  to  clean  up  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  tailings  on  hand  before  starting  the 
60-stamp  mill  again.  The  present  company  is 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000.  with  W.  F.  Leech,  of 
Fargo.  N.  D.,  president :  Edwin  Morris,  of  Fargo, 

N.  D.,  vice-president ;  J.  L.  Malm,  of  Cleveland, 

O. ,  secretary,  and  E.  A.  Wetmore,  of  Helena, 
treasurer.  These,  with  O.  M.  Lanstrum,  ,T.  H. 
McCabe,  of  Montana,  and  W.  H.  Dawson,  of 
Chicago,  are  the  directors.  The  sum  of  $100,000 
is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  bring  the  mines  to 


such  a  state  of  development  as  to  insure  a  regu¬ 
lar  ore  supply  for  the  stamp  mill. 

SILVERBOW  COUNTY. 

Bull  Run. — The  showings  on  this  claim,  near 
Walkerville,  lead  prospectors  to  believe  that 
large  copper  deposits  are  there. 

Jessie. — This  mine,  near  Butte,  is  being 
worked  by  the  Largey  estate. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Chatham  Copper  Co. — A  new  smelter  has  been 
blown  in  on  the  company’s  property  at  Silver 
City.  Ben  Johnson  is  owner  and  manager. 

Santa  Rita. — A  body  of  copper  ore  is  reported 
by  (i.  M.  Castillo  on  his  lease,  at  the  No.  7 
shaft  of  this  company,  near  Silver  City. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Mogollon  Gold  tt-  Copper  Co. — A  strike  of 
rich  bornite  is  reported  on  this  company’s  prop¬ 
erty  at  Mogollon. 

OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Cougar. — A  bond  has  been  taken  on  this 
mine,  12  miles  from  Sumpter,  by  W.  11.  Plum¬ 
mer.  The  bonding  price  is  given  at  $600,000. 
The  property  has  a  250-ton  cyanide  plant  and 
200  ft.  of  development  work.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Cougar  Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Company. 

lOLUMBlA  COU.NTY. 

Mt.  St.  Helens  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — 
strike  of  high-grade  ore  in  a  new  property,  in 
the  St.  Helens  dLstrict,  controlled  by  this  com¬ 
pany,  is  reported. 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

Golden  Wedge. — This  mine,  near  Galice 
creek,  has  been  sold  for  $15,000  to  Wilmington. 
Del.,  people.  The  values  are  said  to  carry 
nearly  $40  per  ton  in  gold.  The  new  owners 
intend  to  install  a  large  plant. 

Kirkland  Placer  .1/ihcs. — The.se  mines,  near 
lA'land,  are  reiiorted  sold  to  McNicholas  Broth¬ 
ers.  of  Portland,  and  to  Chicago  i>eople.  The 
property  has  produced  in  a  small  way  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

LANE  COUNTY. 

Great  Korthern. — The  output  of  a  six  days’ 
run  of  the  2-stamp  mill  on  this  mine  in  the 
Blue  River  district  is  reported  to  have  been  46 
oz.  gold  bullion. 

Oregon  Blue  Mining  Co. — An  Allis-Chalmers 
10-stamp  mill  is  being  installed  at  this  mine. 
The  property  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Badger. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

.VNTHR.UTTE  COAL. 

Ijchigh  &  M’ilkesbarre  Coal  Co. — The  break¬ 
er  of  this  company,  at  Audenreid,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  8.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  boys  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  loss  will  amount  to  $100,000,  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  was  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a  can  of  oil  while  repairs  were 
being  made  to  machinery. 

McMichael  Coal  Co. — This  company,  which 
has  been  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  .Tersey- 
town,  Columbia  county,  for  a  year  past,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  found  a  vein  of  good  coal. 

National. — This  colliery,  at  Scranton,  owned 
by  William  Connell  &  Co.,  is  reported  closed 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  400  men  are  out  of 
employment.  The  trouble  is  over  a  demand  of 
the  men  for  an  increase  of  wages  because,  they 
say,  the  mine  is  harder  to  work  than  others. 

New  York,  Ontario  cf  Western. — On  account 
of  the  destruction  of  several  of  its  breakers, 
this  company  finds  trouble  in  filling  its  contracts 
and  has  begun  mining  again  at  the  Pine  Brook 
colliery. 

People's  Coal  Co. — This  company,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  Oxford  colliery  at  Scranton,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  an  addition  to  the  present  break¬ 
er.  In  the  addition  a  washery  will  be  placed. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Coke  Co. — ^This  com¬ 
pany  has  resumed  operations  at  its  Hastings 


coal  and  coke  plant,  known  as  the  Mitchell 
mines. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co. — It  is 
announced  that  this  company  will  soon  begin 
the  construction  of  a  great  coal  storage  plant 
near  Abrams  Station,  on  the  main  line,  just 
above  Bridgeport.  The  proposed  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  500,000  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Kingston  Coal  Co. — The  engine  house  and 
boiler  room  of  this  mine,  near  Courtdale,  was 
burned  on  June  8.  About  100  men  and  boys 
are  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  loss 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co. — This  company  has  sued 
J.  V.  II.  Cook  &  Sons  to  recover  $18,822.88, 
alleged  to  be  due  on  a  sale  of  the  Allison  mine 
to  the  coal  company  for  $125,000.  It  is  alleged 
a  deficit  exists  between  the  survey  and  the 
description  of  the  property  and  the  plaintiff 
s.ays  it  has  overpaid  $17,705  on  the  deal. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Extreme  Gold  Mining  Co. — A  test  run  was  re¬ 
cently  made  on  200  tons  of  ore  from  this  mine. 

Golden  Banner. — Considerable  work  is  being 
done  at  this  mine,  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Custer. 

May. — A  discovery  of  ore  is  reported  on  this 
property  on  Lightning  creek,  13  miles  west  of 
Custer,  at  a  depth  of  25  ft.  M.  A.  Willis,  of 
Cluster,  is  general  manager. 

Saginatc  Mining  Co. — This  company  owns 
317  acres  of  ground  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Custer.  A  considerable  amount  of  development 
work  has  been  done  on  three  parallel  veins. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Damage  by  Floods. — Much  damage  has  been 
done  in  this  county  to  mines  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  by  a  three  days’  rain.  The  mines  have 
had  to  close,  and  most  of  the  mills  are  idle 
owing  to  lack  of  ore  and  fuel.  The  narrow 
gauge  railroads  to  Bald  mountain  is  greatly 
damaged.  Tlve  Homestake  mines  were  flooded, 
and  for  24  hours  the  mills  were  forced  to  010.-6. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
Northwestern  and  Burlington  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  to  nqining  and  private  properties 
will  be  $500,000.  Four  men  w'ere  drowmed  in 
the  flood. 

Gild  Edge  Maid. — A  new  100-ton  cyanide 
plant  will  be  installed  at  this  mine. 

Golden  Crest. — A  drift  has  been  started  on 
the  200-ft.  level  in  this  mine.  A  large  brick 
was  brought  to  Deadwood  from  a  two  weeks’ 
run  in  the  mill. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY 

Golden  Empire. — Control  of  the  stock  in  this 
mine  luus  been  sold  to  E.  T.  Merritt,  of  Duluth. 
Extensive  development  work  will  be  carried  on. 
The  company  has  been  working  the  Golden 
Slipper  mine  4  miles  east  of  Hill  city,  with  a 
5-stamp  mill. 

UTAH. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Ore  and  Bullion  Settlements. — Salt  Lake 
banks  reported  settlements  for  the  week  ending 
June  10  of  $421,600. 

BEAYTR  COUNTY. 

Newhouse  Mines  d  Smelters  Corporation. — 
The  management  at  Salt  Lake  has  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  40  Wilfley  concentrating  tables,  also 
16  slimers  for  the  new  mill  for  the  ores  of  the 
Cactus  mine.  Grading  the  roadbed  for  the  2- 
mile  track  between  the  mine  and  mill  site  will 
begin  in  a  few  days. 

Wild  Bill. — This  well-known  group  of  claims 
has  been  incorporated  as  the  Chicago  Mining  & 
Milling  Co.  with  a  capital  of  150,000  shares,  par 
value  $1.  The  incorporators  are  Thomas  Kee- 
ley,  Chicago,  president ;  Mathew  Cullen,  Salt 
Lake,  vice-president,  and  Fred  T.  McGurrin. 
Salt  Lake,  secretary. 
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JUAB  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Tintic  Ore  Shipments. — During  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  10,  115  carloads  were  sent  to  the  Salt 
Lake  smelters,  as  follows :  South  Swansea,  4 ; 
I^aClede,  1 ;  Brown,  1 ;  Centennial-Eureka,  43 ; 
Uncle  Sam  Consolidated,  1  ;  Victor  Consoli¬ 
dated.  1 ;  Ajax,  5 ;  Mammoth,  11 ;  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral,  24 :  Carisa,  3 ;  Bullion-Beck,  3  ;  Gemini,  18. 

Uncle  Sam  Consolidated. — John  Bern,  of 
Salt  Lake,  has  been  elected  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  annual  report  showed  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  of  a  little  over  $8,000.  During 
the  year  about  $63,000  was  received  from  the 
sale  of  concentrates.  Between  $15,000  and 
$16,000  was  expended  in  the  construction  of  a 
concentrating  mill. 

MIULARD  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Oasis  Gold  d  Copper  Co. — What  seems  an  im¬ 
portant  showing  of  ore  is  reported.  A  mill  is 
talked  of  for  this  year.  J.  D.  Clive,  Salt  Lake, 
is  manager. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 
Alta-Quincy. — This  property  is  to  be  equipped 
with  machine  drills.  Power  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbus  Consolidated  compressor 
plant. 

Bingham  Consolidated. — The  shipments  of 
copper  bullion  aggregated  about  245,000  lb.  in 
the  week  ending  June  11. 

Columbus  Consolidated. — The  machinery  for 
the  100-ton  mill  to  be  built  at  Alta  is  being  de¬ 
livered.  The  management  expects  to  have  the 
plant  running  within  60  days. 

Kennebec. — This  mine,  which  includes  some 
of  the  early  day  producers  at  Alta,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  an  air  compressor  plant.  W.  ,T. 
Craig,  of  the  Tintic  Mining  &  Development  Co., 
Salt  Lake,  is  manager. 

United  States. — This  company  will  enter  the 
market  for  lead  ores  in  about  60  days,  but  con¬ 
tracts  are  already  being  secured  with  producers. 
The  lead  smelter,  now  being  constructed,  will  be 
ready  for  commission  about  September  1.  The 
shipments  of  copper  bullion  during  the  week 
ending  .Tune  11  aggregated  252,926  lb. 

Utah  Consolidated. — The  additions  to  the 
smelter  will  be  soon  completed  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  expects  to  blow  in  about  June  20,  when 
the  company’s  mines  at  Bingham  will  be  called 
on  to  supply  800  tons  of  ore  daily,  instead  of 
525  tons,  as  heretofore.  The  shipments  of  cop¬ 
per  bullion  during  the  week  ending  June  11  ag¬ 
gregated  303,909  lb. 

Yampa  Smelter. — This  plant  at  Bingham, 
which  was  partly  remodelled  recently  is  in  com¬ 
mission  again. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 
Overland. — Good  progress  is  made  in  altering 
the  mill  and  preparing  the  mine  for  work.  The 
property  has  been  closed  several  years. 

Bingham  West  Dip. — A  complete  air  com¬ 
pressor  plant  will  be  delivered  by  a  Salt  Lake 
firm  during  the  week.  The  tunnel,  now  375  ft. 
in,  is  expected  to  cut  Bingham  ledges  at  a  depth 
of  1,800  ft.  below  the  present  lowest  workings 
of  the  Utah  Consolidated. 

WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Ketler  d  Indiana  Smelting  Co. — A  bill  has 
passed  Congress  allowing  this  company  to  fell 
timber  on  Indian  lands,  build  flumes  and  con¬ 
struct  a  smelter.  Machinery  for  a  sawmill  is 
being  installed  at  Keller,  on  the  south  half  of 
the  Colville  reservation.  New  roads  to  the  mines 
are  under  construction,  and  praspecting  in  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  mines,  idle  for  a  long  time, 
has  been  resumed. 

Knob  Hill. — Over  100  tons  of  ore  were 
shipped  to  the  Granby  smelter  the  week  ending 
June  4.  Stoping  will  be  pushed  immediately 
to  increase  shipments. 

Morning  Glory. — A  carload  of  rich  ore  was 
shipped  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Tacoma  smelter. 
Three  men  are  employed. 

Mountain  Lion. — Experimental  work  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  mill,  but  no  direct  information  of 
results  can  be  obtained.  It  is  reported  that 


concentrating  tables  are  to  be  installed  for  con¬ 
centration  of  insoluble  sulphides  in  the  ore ; 
that  the  free  gold  is  dissolved  by  using  a  cyanide 
solution  in  the  battery  during  stamp  crushing, 
and  what  gold  is  left  in  the  tailings  is  partly 
extracted  in  the  cyaniding  and  agitating  tanks ; 
that  the  precipitation  is  effected  by  use  of  zinc 
shavings.  It  is  further  reported  that  a  $5  per 
ton  rate  for  freight  to  the  smelters  and  treat¬ 
ment  included  has  been  obtained ;  that  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  closed  for  the  shipment  of  2,000 
tons  to  the  Granby  smelter  at  Grand  Pork, 
B.  C.,  and  that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the 
delivery  of  1,000  tons  to  the  Greenwood,  B.  C., 
smelter.  Experiments  at  the  mill  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  problem  of  treating  the  ore  at 
the  mill  is  solved ;  but  it  is  probable  that  all 
ore  assaying  in  bulk  over  $1.3  per  ton  will  be 
sent  to  the  smelters. 

Park  and  Central. — The  tunnel  is  in  700  ft. 
and  has  intersected  the  main  vein,  which  is 
about  4  ft.  wide,  with  quartz  gangue  carrying 
galena,  gold  and  silver,  the  gold  being  of  least 
value.  A  winze  is  being  sunk  on  the  vein  from 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Six  men  are  employed, 
and  the  force  will  be  increased  immediately. 
Denis  Clark  is  manager. 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

Mammoth  Gold  Mining  Co. — The  10-stamp 
mill  on  this  property  on  Slate  creek  at  Barron 
is  about  ready  to  start  and  about  35  men  will 
be  employed.  A  new  rock  crusher  has  been 
ordered  to  replace  the  broken  one.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  Ray  W.  Jones  of  Minneapolis,  E.  B. 
Hawkins  of  Duluth,  J.  P.  R.  Poss  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Charles  H.  Ballard  of  Barron,  Wash. ; 
J.  O.  Calhoun  of  Seattle,  E.  C.  Cooke  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  R.  R.  Rand  of  Minneapolis.  J.  P.  R. 
Foss  of  Minneapolis,  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS. 


CANADA. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA — EAST  KOOTENAY  DISTRICT. 

Sullivan  Group  Mining  Co. — This  company, 
owning  a  low  grade  silver-lead  property  near 
Marysville,  has,  it  is  said,  made  a  deal  with 
Charles  Sweeny,  of  Spokane,  whereby  he  takes 
the  bond  issue  of  $100,000  offered  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  complete  its  smelter  and  put  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  an  operating  basis.  Mr.  Sweeny  re¬ 
ceives  a  bonus  of  450,000  shares  with  the  bonds, 
and  in  addition  he  has  1,000,000  shares  put  in 
escrow  at  10c.  for  one  year.  He  has  been 
elected  president,  and  E.  J.  Roberts,  Bruce 
Clendenning,  W.  J.  Hall  and  W.  Clayton  Miller, 
employees  of  his,  are  in  the  management.  He 
expects  to  complete  the  smelter  and  start  min¬ 
ing. 

ONTARIO. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

International  Iron  Co. — The  Cole  &  McDon¬ 
ald  Exploration  Co.,  of  Minnesota,  has  taken  a 
considerable  diamond  drilling  contract  from  th'* 
International  Iron  Co.,  which  is  exploring  fo 
iron  on  the  south  side  of  Hunter’s  Island,  just 
north  of  Minnesota.  Work  is  to  begin  at 
once  and  will  continue  all  summer,  at  least. 
Present  showings  at  the  property  are  encourag¬ 
ing  for  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  iron  ore 
of  merchantable  size  and  quality.  If  it  proves 
to  be  a  mine,  this  will  be  the  first  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  that  portion  of  the  formation  of  that 
region. 

MEXICO. 

SONORA. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Sonora  Mining  Co. — This  company,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  which  has  700  acres  of  copper 
lands,  has  received  word  that  the  Mexican 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  decision 
confirming  the  company’s  owrnership  and  dis¬ 
possessing  the  Mexican  contestants,  who  re¬ 
cently  went  so  far  as  to  ask  for  military 
forces  to  protect  their  alleged  rights  to  the 
property.  The  company  was  organized  by  In¬ 
diana  men  several  years  ago,  and  the  property 
was  purchased  at  a  low  figure.  The  men 
prominent  in  the  company  are  H.  P.  Wasson, 
E.  L.  Cotherel,  H.  G.  McGowan,  H.  S.  New, 
Henry  Jamison,  S.  E.  Morss,  W.  H.  Smith, 
John  McCarthy  and  Crawford  Fairbanks. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


(Full  quotations  given  on  pages  989  and  990.) 

New  York,  June  15. 

Wall  street  has  struck  an  unusually  quiet 
season,  and  in  most  directions  brokers  are  cur¬ 
tailing  expenses  in  anticipation  of  continued 
dullness  during  the  summer.  Stocks  are  heavy, 
brokers  finding  it  impossible  to  interest  the  pub¬ 
lic  even  when  prices  make  a  turn  upward. 
Sales  of  Amalgamated  Copper  are  very  small, 
and  quotations  hover  fractionally  above  $49. 
Anaconda  is  still  invisible.  Montreal  &  Boston 
is  dealt  in  sparingly,  although  the  new  con¬ 
solidated  company,  known  as  the  Montreal  & 
1‘oston  Consolidate!  Mining  and  'melting  Oo., 
has  been  incorporated  under  Canadian  laws, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $7,500,000.  There  are 
1,500,000  shares  of  $5  par  value,  of  which 
1,.300,000  shares  will  be  issued  for  the  prop¬ 
erties  acquired  and  to  provide  $150,000  for 
working  capital,  and  the  balance  will  be  held 
as  treasury  stock.  Greene  Consolidated,  of 
Mexico,  is  up  again,  selling  at  $15@$15.125. 

Ontario  Silver,  of  Utah,  is  lower  at  $4  on 
sales.  Some  strength  Ls  shown  in  Brunswick 
Consolidated,  of  California,  which  is  selling  at 
15c.,  as  a  result  of  the  uncovering  of  good  ore 
recently. 

Colorado  shares  are  very  quiet,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  disturbance,  notably  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district. 

Comstock  shares  are  weaker,  being  led  by 
Ophir  at  $4.15,  and  Consolidate  California  & 
Virginia  at  $1.35. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidated 
Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  on  .Tune  13, 
the  regular  ticket  was  elected.  The  president 
is  I^ewis  V.  F.  Randolph ;  first  vice-president, 
Mortimer  H.  Wager ;  second  vice-president,  C. 
H.  Badeau ;  treasurer,  E.  R.  Grant,  and  chair¬ 
man,  Valentine  ^lott. 


Boston.  June  14. 

(Prom  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  has  been  another  dull  week  in  mining 
shares.  Brokers,  however,  feel  quite  encour¬ 
aged  in  the  demand  for  sound  investment  stocks. 
Copper  mines  certainly  have  had  a  prosperous 
season.  Osceola  directors  are  expected  to  de¬ 
clare  a  $2  dividend  at  least,  against  $1  last 
December.  United  States  Mining  directors  will 
meet  later  in  the  month  and  declare  an  initial 
dividend  of  $1  per  share.  Utah  Consolidated 
is  booked  for  $1.50  dividend  this  week,  and  a 
quarterly  of  50c.  will  probably  be  paid  by  the 
Parrot  Co.  next  month. 

A  drive  was  made  at  Shannon  Friday,  which 
put  it  down  a  fraction  to  $5.75.  There  has 
been  no  sale  since.  Some  little  demand  is  noted 
for  Quincy  and  Tamarack.  The  former  is  up 
$5  to  $85,  and  Tamarack  $4.50  to  $94.50.  Calu¬ 
met  and  Hecla  is  $11  higher  at  $455,  and 
Wolverine  is  up  $1  to  $72.  Utah  Consolidated 
continues  to  be  absorbed  and  is  up  to  $35.75. 
Adolph  Lewissohn  is  credited  with  possessing 
40,000  shares  and  is  the  largest  individual 
owner  of  Utah  stock.  Rogers  and  Wm.  Rocke¬ 
feller  are  said  to  have  about  71,000  shares  be¬ 
tween  them.  Parrot  sold  at  $24.75  to-day,  and 
Osceola  is  firm  around  $59.  Centennial  sold 
at  $19@19.50  to-day.  Advices  from  the  mine 
state  that  one  stamp  head  will  be  placed  in 
commission  about  July  5.  Copper  Range 
holds  close  to  $42,  closing  a  fraction  above  this 
to-night.  Bingham  is  quiet  around  $21,  Mo¬ 
hawk  at  $40,  or  better,  and  United  States 
around  $20.  The  Bingham  Co.  contemplates 
an  addition  to  its  four  stack  smelter.  Isle 
Royale  has  been  quiet  at  $7.75@7.50,  and  Old 
Dominion  at  $13@12.50. 


Colorado  Springs.  June  10. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Trading  in  Cripple  Creek  shares  is  very  light. 
I’urchasers  seem  to  be  inclined  to  withhold 
their  orders  as  a  result  of  the  recent  labor  trou¬ 
bles.  El  Paso,  which  sold  last  week  for  85%c., 
brought  85%c.  to-day,  Elkton  dropped  from 
67%c.  to  66%c.,  and  Portland  from  $1.65  to 
$1.60. 
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Salt  Lake  City.  .Tune  11. 

{From  (hir  i<iucial  Correxpondcnt.) 

The  stocks  sold  on  the  Salt  I>ake  Sto<k  and 
Mining  exchange  during  the  week  brought 
$41,240.43.  The  market  was  dull  and  prices 
were  fairly  steady.  Silver  King  paid  its  reg¬ 
ular  dividend  of  .$100,000  on  June  10.  and 
showed  a  sale  of  100  shares  at  $.^>1.  Butler- 
Liberal  was  among  the  active  traders  but  did 
not  fluctuate  a  half  a  cent  a  share.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Consolidated  Mercur,  which  held 
close  to  24c.  The  Utah  mine  has  announced 
a  Ic.  dividend.  The  stock  was  bought  at  50c. 
a  share.  There  was  some  call  for  Montana- 
Tonopah,  which  sold  up  to  $2  a  share.  Uncle 
Sam  Consolidated  has  displayed  unusual  activ¬ 
ity  since  the  annual  meeting,  and  has  moved  up 
several  i)oints.  Tetro,  which  is  to  pay  its  in¬ 
itial  dividend  of  $3,000  on  June  25,  sold  over 
ll.(KK)  shares  at  .32^|34c. 


San  Francisco.  June  9. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  North  End  stocks  were  adversely  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  sudden  decline  in  Ophir  to  $4.10, 
and  Mexican  to  .$1.1.5.  To  offset  this  weakness 
Caledonia  rallied  to  79e..  Overman  to  32c.,  and 
the  Cold  Hill  stocks  exhibited  much  strength. 

Business  in  Tonopah  shares  has  improved  ma¬ 
terially.  McNamara  showed  the  ina'^t  activity 
at  20^ .3.3c..  Midway  at  .306j-l«k'..  Montana  at 
.$l.SMkf7.$l.n5.  and  Belmont  at  0<><fit»8c.  per 
share. 

Oil  shares  were  cpiiet. 


Monterey.  June  7. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Exchange  on  New  York  was  very  steady  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  217..5.  but  closed  Saturday  at 

In  mining  stocks  tha'Je  of  El  Oro  district 
brought :  Victoria.  .$02 :  Reforma,  $19 ;  Aurora, 
$15:  Dos  T^strellas.  .$21..30;  Antares,  $2;  Na¬ 
tional,  $11;  Equidad.  $12;  La  Union.  $50,  and 
Buen  Despacho,  $65 ;  Barreno,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
$00.  and  Santa  Fe.  Oaxaca,  $25.  Of  Pachuca 
properties  San  Rafael  brought  $17.25 :  Santa 
Gertrudis,  $80.75,  and  Soledad,  $7.15. 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York.  .Tune  15. 

.\XTHR.\CITE. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  continues  active 
in  practically  all  consuming  territories.  The 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  lake  shipments  has 
started  a  lot  of  coal  west,  and  the  companies 
from  now  on  will  be  giving  chief  attention  to 
their  western  trade.  This  will  have  its  natural 
effect  on  business  in  the  East.  There  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  cbance  for  an  immediate  change 
in  the  demand  for  small  sizes  which  continue  to 
accumulate  with  producers.  The  shipments  for 
May  were  heavy,  5,285.079  tons,  one  of  the  best 
outputs  for  a  single  month  on  record.  The 
shipments  for  five  months  were  23,528,412  tons, 
compared  with  20.448,455  in  1903. 

As  regards  the  labor  situation  at  the  mines, 
concerning  which  some  wild  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  recently,  the  gist  of 
the  matter  is  that  certain  local  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  apparently  trying  to 
make  trouble.  This  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  dispute  at  the  mines  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Certain  mines 
were  closed,  and  certain  miners  who  refused  to 
take  the  places  offered  in  other  mines  of  the 
company  were  discharged.  When  the  mines 
that  were  closed  started  work  again  these  dis¬ 
charged  men  wanted  their  old  places  back. 
Being  told  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the 
company’s  employ,  they  interested  local  leaders 
of  the  union,  and  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
men  these  leaders  have  asserted  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  blacklisting  employees  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union.  Practically  the  men  had 
no  standing  at  all  before  the  Conciliation  Board, 
though  it  has  heard  their  grievance. 

In  the  Northwest  trade  is  quiet.  A  lot  of 
coal  is  expected  to  arrive  at  upper  lake  docks. 


and  then  the  movement  of  coal  to  interior  points 
may  become  heavier.  In  Chicago  territory  de¬ 
mand  during  the  week  has  been  heavier  than 
for  some  time,  owing  probably  to  the  arrivals 
of  coal  by  lake.  Orders  from  country  yards 
take  this  coal  a.s  fast  as  it  arrives.  Along  the 
lower  lakes  and  in  Canadian  territory  the  de¬ 
mand  is  generally  good.  Some  coal  that  had 
accumulated  along  the  railroads  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  off  more  freely,  but  in  general  the  Canadian 
demand  is  pretty  well  supplied.  Along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  buying  is  still  heavy,  in  spite 
of  the  attention  that  oiierators  had  been  giving 
this  territory  for  some  time.  In  general  the 
tonnage  is  being  pretty  evenly  distributed.  The 
retail  markets  are  naturally  quiet,  but,  as  many 
householders  did  not  buy  as  heavily  this  spring 
as  last,  the  outlook  for  retail  dealers  later  on 
is  most  promising.  The  Ix'high  Valley  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  a  temiwrary  reduction  on  pea  and  buck¬ 
wheat  sizes  to  $2.4.5  and  $1.95,  f.  o.  b.,  re¬ 
spectively. 

UITt'XlI.NOUS. 

'Pile  .Vtlantic  soalaiard  bituminous  trade  con¬ 
tinues  quiet  and  dull.  Several  small  mining 
companies  have  shut  down,  and  a  number  of 
the.se  in  all  probability  will  never  reopen  their 
mines.  So  quiet  is  the  market  that  even  pro¬ 
ducers  of  special  grades  are  curtailing  output. 
The  consumption  of  coal  is  affected  both  by  the 
general  industrial  pause  and  by  the  liberal  water 
power  available  for  those  concerns  using  it. 
'Phe  proposed  reductions  of  wages  in  certain 
fields  is  under  consideration  by  some  influential 
companies. 

'Phe  trade  is  looking  for  freight  rates  in  the 
coastwise  vessel  market  to  be  reduced  as  an 
inducement  to  consumers.  Already  an  inclina¬ 
tion  is  shown  to  make  such  reductions  at  all 
shipping  ports,  excejit  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News.  In  the  far  East  trade  is  dull,  and  ap¬ 
parently  even  shipments  on  contracts  are  fall¬ 
ing  off.  .\long  the  Sound  there  is  little  doing, 
demand  Ix'ing  lighter  than  in  several  years.  At 
New  York  harbor  points  also  trade  is  quiet, 
with  plenty  of  coal  offered  for  sale.  In  all-rail 
territory  there  may  be  a  little  more  activity,  but 
in  general  trade  is  dull.  Some  slight  curtail¬ 
ment  of  all-rail  shipments  to  New’  England 
points  is  reported. 

Transportation  from  the  mines  to  tidewater 
is  good.  Car  supply  at  the  mines  is  up  to  all 
demands.  In  the  coastwise  vessel  market  the 
supply  of  vessels  is  liberal.  We  quote  current 
rates  as  follows :  Providence,  New  Bedford  and 
Ixing  Lsland  Sound,  75o. :  Boston,  Salem  and 
Portland,  85c. ;  Lynn,  95c. ;  Portsmouth  and 
Bath,  90c. ;  Newburyjiort  and  Bangor,  $1 ; 
Saco,  $1.05  and  towages ;  Gardiner,  $1  and 
towages.  From  New  York  harbor  shipping 
ports  rates  are  70@75c.  to  around  Cape  Cod. 


Birmingham.  June  13. 

{From  Our  Special  CorretponCzni.) 

The  production  of  coal  in  Alabama  is  very 
heavy,  as  preparations  are  being  made  to  tide 
over  any  suspension  of  work  by  the  miners 
after  July  1.  The  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Alabama  district 
No.  20,  is  in  session  now,  and  the  operators 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a  conference  next 
week,  beginning  June  20,  to  consider  a  wages 
contract.  There  are  rumors  that  the  operators 
desire  to  treat  with  their  employees  individually. 
The  miners  are  making  no  statements  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  ask.  At  present  the 
sliding  scale  is  in  effect  based  on  the  average 
.selling  price  of  pig  iron.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  miners  are  going  to  ask  for  a  flat  basis,  and 
a  contract  for  three  or  five  years.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  anxious  to  see  the  next  contract  for 
three  or  five  years  so  as  to  eliminate  the  yearly 
uncertainty. 

Considerable  coal  is  produced  in  Alabama  by 
non-union  labor  and  this  production  will  con¬ 
tinue  whether  there  is  interruption  in  other 
fields  or  not  as  will  that  mined  by  convict 
labor.  However,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  no 
interruption  whatsoever  in  the  work  at  the 
mines.  Railroads  and  other  large  consumers 
are  laying  in  a  supply  which  will  last  them  two 
months  or  longer. 

*  The  demand  for  coke  holds  up  well  with 
the  heavy  production  of  pig  iron. 


Chicago.  June  13. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Trade  in  anthracite  has  been  fairly  good 
the  past  week,  orders  coming  in  much  more 
plentifully.  The  first  Lake  cargo  arrived  and 
starte<l  the  hopes  of  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
probably  doing  more  to  encourage  buying  than 
anything  else.  Orders  must  run  considerably 
behind  for  a  month  yet  at  least.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  realize  this  and  refrain  from  pressing 
for  deliveries,  though  the  users  generally  are 
as  impatient  as  usual.  All-rail  trade  is  said 
to  be  good  for  western  deliveries.  The  June 
price,  applying  to  deliveries  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  made.  Is  expected  to  quicken  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  month. 

'fhe  market  for  bituminous  continues  very 
quiet ;  there  is  no  activity  anywhere,  though 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  lower  grade 
western  coals.  These,  however,  are  offered 
freely ;  Illinois  and  Indiana  lump  sells  for 
$t.75@$2.25,  and  run-of-mine  for  $1.50@$1.75, 
Hocking  is  in  steady  though  light  demand  at 
.$2.85@$3.15.  Smokeless  is  troubled  with  an¬ 
other  surplus  on  track  and  has  sold  as  low  as 
$2.50,  though  the  best  grades  keep  up  to  $2.90 
@$3.20.  Gas  coals  are  in  light  demand.  You- 
ghiogheny  bringing  $3. 

Cleveland.  June  14. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  coal  situation  in  this  territory  is  much 
better.  The  market  is  stronger  and  conditions 
permit  a  freer  movement  in  every  direction. 
The  railroads,  finding  that  lake  boats  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  have  withdrawn  their  embargoes  against 
coal  destined  for  lake  points  so  that  during 
the  past  week  the  shipment  up  the  lake  has 
met  mid-summer  proportions.  The  question 
has  arisen  whether  during  the  short  season  of 
navigation  which  remains  there  will  be  enough 
time  for  the  movement  of  as  much  coal  as 
last  year.  It  is  hardly  possible  there  will  be. 
The  rates  which  are  being  established  are  the 
same  as  last  year,  namely  50c.  to  Milwaukee, 
and  40c.  to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Prices  tend  to  strengthen  slightly.  There  is 
however,  a  certain  offset  to  the  starting  of  lake 
shipments,  by  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  the 
eighth  district  and  the  removal  of  strike  pos¬ 
sibilities  from  the  surrounding  three  districts. 
The  market  looks  as  if  it  would  be  more  active 
without  gaining  buoyancy.  The  prices  for 
steam  coal  hold  at  about  $1  at  the  mines  both 
in  the  Pittsburg  and  the  Ohio  districts,  with 
slack  coal  worth  about  55c.@60c. 

The  coke  situation  is  still  easy  and  without 
any  marked  change.  The  prices  range  about 
$2.25  for  72-hour  foundry  coke ;  $2  for  high  sul¬ 
phur  cokes,  and  $1.50  for  furnace  coke. 


Pittsburg.  June  14. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — Nearly  every  mine  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  is  now  in  full  operation  and  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  lake  ports.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  Coal  Co.  during  the  past  week  sent  over 
1,000  cars  to  the  Cleveland  docks  daily  or 
nearly  50,000  tons.  When  the  vessels  move 
more  freely  the  daily  shipments  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  are  becoming  firmer,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  less  than  $1.10  a  ton  can  be 
done  on  run-of-mine  coal.  The  river  mines  are 
being  operated  in*  full  and  many  empty  coal 
boats  and  barges  are  here.  Some  additional 
shipments  of  coal  to  southern  markets  were 
made  during  the  past  week. 

ConneUsvUle  Coke. — Over  1,000  ovens  have 
been  blown  out  and  production  has  been  greatly 
curtailed.  Production  last  week  fell  off  over 
10,000  tons,  and  shipments  showed  a  decrease 
of  over  1.000  cars.  This  has  affected  prices, 
and  strictly  Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  quoted 
at  $1.40@1.50  a  ton,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
July  will  see  prices  down  to  $1.35@1.40. 
Foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $1.80@2.  The  pro¬ 
duction  last  week  was  208,813  tons,  a  decrease 
of  11,520  tons,  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  The  shipments  aggregated  8,459  cars, 
a  decrease  of  1,073  cars,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  Pittsburg  and  river  points,  3,442 
cars ;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg,  3,792  cars ; 
to  points  east  of  Everson,  1,225  cars. 

A  meeting  of  the  president  of  the  United 
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States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  .subsidiary 
companies  is  being  held  in  New  York  to-day. 
Some  important  matters,  it  is  reported  here, 
are  to  be  acted  upon.  The  meeting  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Pittsburg  on  May  25,  but  was 
postponed.  It  is  announced  that  W.  T.  Gra¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  is  to  retire  on  July  1  and  will  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
HLs  successor  likely  will  be  selected  by  the 
<  orporation  some  time  this  week. 


San  Francisco.  June  8. 

(From  Our  Spctuil  Correspondent.) 

Trade  continues  quiet.  Pacific  coast  coals  in 
large  lots  to  dealers  are  quoted  as  follows : 
Wellington  and  New  Wellington,  $8;  Richmond, 
.$7..50 ;  Roslyn,  .$7 ;  Seattle  and  Bryant,  .$6.50 ; 
Beaver  Hill  and  Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  white  ash, 
$.5.25.  For  Rocky  Mountain  coals,  ex-car,  to 
dealers,  prices  are  $14  for  Colorado  anthracite, 
.$11.50  for  Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek.  Rock 
Springs  and  Sunnyside.  Eastern  coal  is  nom¬ 
inal  at  $14  for  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
$!.*»  for  Cumberland.  Foreign  coal  in  cargo  lots 
is  quoted  at  $13  for  Welsh  anthracite,  .$8.50  for 
cannel  and  $7.50  for  Wallsend  and  Brymbo. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade.  June  15. 

There  is  considerable  competition  among 
bituminous  producers  to  get  export  business 
owing  to  the  deprej-sed  condition  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  markets  and  the  low  prices  pre¬ 
vailing.  The  orders  secured  would  look  larger 
were  competition  not  so  keen. 

Messrs.  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  I.a)ndon  and 
Cardiff,  report  under  date  of  .Tune  4  that  the 
Welsh  coal  market  is  still  quiet,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  upward  tendency  growing. 
Quotations  are  :  Best  Welsh  steam  coal,  $4.08  ; 
seconds,  $3.90 ;  thirds,  $3.72 ;  dry  coals,  $3.72 ; 
best  Monmouthshire,  $3.48 ;  seconds,  $3.42 ; 
best  small  steam  coal  $1.98;  seconds,  $1.86. 
Other  sorts,  $1.56. 

The  above  prices  for  Cardiff  coal  are  all 
f.  0.  b.  Cardiff,  Penarth  or  Barry,  while  those 
for  Monmouthshire  descriptinons  are  f.  o.  b. 
Newport,  both  exclusive  of  wharfage,  but  in- 
clasive  of  export  duty,  and  are  for  cash  in  30 
days,  less  2%%  discount. 

The  freight  market  is  unchanged,  except  for 
South  America,  where  prices  are  showing  a 
slight  decline.  Some  rates  are :  Marseilles, 
$1.30 ;  Genoa,  $1.35 ;  Naples,  $1.26 ;  Las 
Palmas,  $1.44;  St.  Vincent,  $1.62;  Rio,  $2.04; 
Santos,  .$2.16;  Buenos  Ayres,  .$1.74. 


IRON  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York,  June  15. 

Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets  have 
not  changed  materially  during  the  week,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  outlook,  if  no  better,  is 
at  any  rate  no  worse.  The  Southern  furnaces 
continue  active,  and  are  storing  iron  possibly 
in  anticipation  of  any  suspension  in  coal  min¬ 
ing  after  July  1.  Some  sales  of  iron  for  ex¬ 
port  are  reported.  In  the  Pittsburg  district 
the  pig  iron  market  continuues  dull,  so  far  as 
sales  are  concerned,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  inquiries  at  very  low  prices.  Sales 
at  $12.25  for  bessemer  pig  iron,  valley  fur¬ 
nace,  are  noted.  The  current  price  for  open- 
hearth  billets  sems  to  be  about  $19.  Finished 
products,  except  wire  and  wire  nails,  are  in 
slight  demand.  Consumers  are  reported  to  be 
making  inquiries  for  third  quarter  delivery. 
No  sales  of  iron  ore  are  reported,  but  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  prices  have  been  fixed  on  a 
basis  of  $3.25  for  bessemer  old  range,  and  $3 
for  bessemer  Mesabi. 


Birmingham.  June  15 
{From  Our  Special  Correipondent.) 

There  is  little  improvement  in  the  Southern 
pig  iron  markets  except  in  the  export  move¬ 
ment.  Already  some  sales  have  been  made  for 
export  by  Alabama  furnaces  and  shipments 
have  been  started,  but  there  is  not  much  ship 
room  yet  offered  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Foreign  prices  are  about  equal  to  those  in  this 


country,  and  if  a  reasonable  freight  rate  can 
be  secured  and  ship  room  found,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  some  good  sales  will  be  made. 

There  Is  but  a  little  demand  for  iron  in  this 
country.  The  quotations  are  not  changing 
much,  being  low.  No.  2  foundry  is  still  quoted 
at  $9.25  per  ton,  with  sales  at  $9,  though 
there  is  no  admission  of  the  latter  price.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  moderate.  The  production  is  still 
heavy.  In  the  last  two  months  there  have  not 
been  more  than  two  or  three  furnaces  shut  down 
and  workmen  are  repairing  on  one  or  tw’o  of 
these.  There  is  a  little  accumulation  of  iron. 

Some  small  sales  have  been  made  recently. 
Some  iron  has  been  sold  into  the  third  quarter. 

A  noticeable  improvement  is  expected  after  this 
month.  The  following  quotations  are  given : 
No.  1  foundry,  .$9.50@$9.75 ;  No.  2  foundry, 
.$9(}i'$9.50 ;  No.  3  foundry,  $8.75@$9.25 ;  No.  4 
foundry,  $8.75;  gray  forge,  $8.50;  No.  1,  soft, 
.$9..50(g.$9.75 ;  No.  2,  soft,  $9@$9.25. 

There  is  still  much  activity  in  the  local  steel 
industry.  The  big  steel  rail  plant  of  the  Ten- 
ne.'-.see  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  at  Ei’slay, 
and  the  steel  rod,  wire  and  nail  mills  of  the 
Alabama  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are  doing  well.  The 
steel  plant  at  Gadsden  should  be  ready  for  ope¬ 
ration  now  in  another  fortnight. 

The  Gate  City  mills  (Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.)  have  been  in  steady  operation,  but  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  plant  will  shut  down  the 
end  of  the  month. 

R.  Preston  Means,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Means-Fulton  Iron  Works,  has 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  works  at  North 
Birmingham  to  R.  C.  Ricker,  of  Portsmouth, 
O.,  w'ho  will  take  possession  at  once. 

Cast  iron  pipe  foundries  still  have  much  busi¬ 
ness  on  hand  and  the  plants  are  all  working 
busily. 

A  number  of  pig  iron  sales  have  been  made 
in  the  last  three  or  four  days,  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  week  and  longer.  The  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  reports  sales  of  19,- 
090  tons  of  iron  in  two  days  and  some  small 
sales  have  been  made  at  $9..50  per  ton.  No.  2 
foundry.  The  amount  sold,  at  this  price,  is 
admittedly  small. 

Chicago.  June  13. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 
Dullness  continues  iu  the  iron  industry,  and 
the  prospect,  according  to  leading  sales  agents, 
is  for  its  indefinite  continuance.  Southern  No. 
2  is  close  to  the  $9  Birmingham  mark  for  the 
largest  sales,  with  about  $9.25  for  the  greater 
number  of  transactions.  This  means  $12.90 
Chicago  on  the  higher  quotation.  The  volume 
of  sales  in  the  last  week  has  been  lighter  than 
for  many  weeks  previous,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  selling  for  delivery  late  in  the  year,  buy¬ 
ers  falling  back  on  the  principle  of  buying 
small  lots  for  immediate  use.  For  Northern 
iron  the  demand  Is  somewhat  better  than  for 
Southern,  the  price  ruling  $13.25@$13.50. 
Though  there  is  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness  on 
the  part  of  sellers,  they  have  apparently  little 
in  the  local  market  to  justify  cheerfulness,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  furnaces  will  go  out  of 
blast  generally  in  the  Chicago  district  soon. 

Structural  material  and  bars  share  in  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  general  trade  reports  are  not 
such  as  to  warrant  belief  in  a  speedy  recovery. 

Coke  is  in  large  supply,  although  recovering 
from  the  slump  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and 
sells  a  little  higher — $4.70@$4.80  for  Connells- 
ville.  There  must  be  a  restriction  of  ship¬ 
ments  before  the  situation  can  be  satisfactory 
to  the  trade.  West  Virginia  coke  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  abundant  the  last  week. 


Cleveland.  June  14. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Iron  Ore. — Producers  report  that  no  ore  has 
been  sold  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  prices  have 
been  fixed.  Lack  of  action  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  consumers  have  enough  material  for  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  The  basis  of  prices  is  $3.25  for 
bessemer  old  range,  and  $3  for  bessemer  Mesabi. 
Shippers  are  making  no  rates  but  are^  offering 
to  load  boats  now  subject  to  the  rates  when 
made.  Some  boats  already  running  are  accept¬ 
ing  these  terms.  Most  boats  ioading  now  are 
owned  by  shippers. 


Pig  Iron. — The  buying  of  foundry  pig  iron 
is  strictly  hand  to  mouth.  Sales  agents  report 
that  supplies  are  very  low  and  that  any  im¬ 
perative  need  will  cause  a  buying  movement. 
The  reports  of  a  cut  to  $12  in  the  valleys  is 
not  confirmed,  but  prices  have  held  at  about 
.$12.25@$12.50.  The  market  for  bessemer  and 
basic  is  dead  and  the  prices  are  purely  nom¬ 
inal.  We  quote,  however,  $12.2.")(fi.$12.75  as 
approximating  the  market.  No  buying  move¬ 
ment  for  second  half  has  started. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  in  finished 
steel  may  be  quickly  summed  up  by  the  remark 
that  the  buyers  are  beginning  to  look  around 
a  little  more,  but  their  inquiries  have  produced 
only  small  hand-to-mouth  sales  and  no  long 
term  contracts.  The  market  has  a  slight  ui>- 
turn  therefore,  but  no  particular  buoyancy.  An 
inquiry  has  been  made  for  one  big  lot  of  struc¬ 
tural  but  otherwise  the  market  is  confined  to 
sales  of  small  lots,  in  car  loads  or  100  tons. 
The  plate  trade  has  inclined  slightly  toward  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  boiler  concerns  have  been  figuring 
on  export  business  but  have  not  closed  anything 
as  yet.  The  market  for  plates  in  the  ship 
building  trade  Ls  very  narrow,  nothing  being 
flone :  prices  hold  steady.  Reports  of  cuts  in 
the  billet  trade  are  discredited  owing  to  the 
light  transactions. 

The  trade  in  sheets  has  been  a  little  more 
active  but  prices  have  been  going  down  stead¬ 
ily  ;  cuts  have  been  made  in  car  lot  shipments 
from  the  mills  and  these  prices  are  down  to 
2.10c.  for  No.  27  black  sheets.  The  ((nota¬ 
tions  out  of  stock  hold  at  2.50c.  for  No.  27 
bhuk  sheets.  The  bar  iron  trade  is  dull  be¬ 
cause  the  mills  are  going  out  of  service  on 
.luly  1.  Bar  steel  trading  is  slow. 

()ld  Material. — The  market  is  slow  with 
plenty  of  material  offered  and  very  little  asked 
for.  Prices  are  on  a  nominal  basis  and  trend 
downward. 


New  York.  June  15. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  is  quiet  and 
prices  are  weaker.  I'or  northern  iron  we 
quote :  No.  1  X  foundry,  $15 ;  No.  2  X,  $14@ 
$14.50;  No.  2  plain,  $13.75@$14.25 ;  gray 
forge,  $13.  For  southern  iron  on  dock,  prices 
are  about  as  follows:  No.  1  foundry,  $13.50; 
No.  2  foundry,  $12.75;  No.  3  foundry,  $12.50. 

Bar  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  which  continues  light.  Re¬ 
fined  bars  are  quoted  at  1.495c.,  in  large  lots, 
with  steel  at  the  same  figure.  Common  iron 
bars  can  be  had  for  1.35c.  Concessions  are 
reported. 

Structural  Material. — The  market  is  very 
quiet  indeed.  Large  lots  at  tide-water  are  still 
quoted  nominally  at  1.75@2c.  for  beams,  angles 
and  channels.  Probably  these  prices  could  be 
shaded  on  a  good  order. 

Plates. — Orders  are  still  confined  to  small 
lots,  a  nd  of  these  the  number  is  limited. 
Sheared  plates  are  quoted  as  follows :  Tank, 
1.25-in.  and  heavier,  $1.75@1.85c. ;  fiange,  1.85 
@2c. ;  marine,  1.95^2.10.  It  is  locally  re¬ 
ported  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  taken  orders  for  plates  for  export  at  rates 
that  work  out  about  Ic.  at  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — Quotations  remain  $28  for 
standard  sections,  f.  o.  b.  mills.  Light  rails 
are  quoted  f.  o.  b.  eastern  Pennsylvania  mills, 
as  follows:  12-lb.,  $27;  20-lb.,  25-lb.,  30-lb., 
and  35-lb.,  $25 ;  40-lb.  and  45-lb.,  $24. 


Philadelphia.  June  15. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  only  change  in  the  pig  iron  situation  in 
this  territory  is  in  the  willingness  of  a  few 
large  consumers  of  basic  and  foundry  iron  to 
buy  freely  for  third  quarter  delivery  at  about 
25c.  per  ton  less  than  the  best  offers  which 
makers  have  submitted.  Both  Pennsylvania 
and  Alabama  makers  have  recently  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  securing  business  along  this  line. 
It  is  known  that  large  consumers  in  western 
markets  have  also  made  offers  of  the  same 
sort,  namely  to  place  large  orders  for  late  de¬ 
liveries  on  their  own  terms.  It  is  believed  that 
these  offers  have  grown  out  of  the  policy  an¬ 
nounced  by  some  large  producers  of  a  material 
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rostriftion  in  output  during  the  next  two 
months.  Large  blocks  of  basic  iron  could  be 
sold  at  this  time  if  the  terms  of  buyers  were 
conceded.  Several  large  lots  of  foundry  iron  are 
wanted  and  buyers  are  quite  willing  to  close  at 
any  time,  but  the  prices  of  makers  are  a  little 
too  strong.  Quotations  are  as  follows :  No.  1 
foundry  is  quoted  to-day  for  the  finer  grades 
$.1.50;  No.  2  X  or  average  grade,  $14.50;  No.  2 
plain,  about  $14;  southern  No.  2  can  be  de¬ 
livered  at  $13.75(j®$14,  and  standard  gray  forge 
at  $1.3.50. 

Billets. — The  same  condition  underlies  the 
billet  market.  Large  sales  could  be  made,  but 
the  sliding  basis  is  not  satisfactory.  Large 
users  of  basic  want  to  get  away  from  it  and 
make  their  own  terms.  Manufacturers  who 
have  been  able  to  control  the  situation  pretty 
well  on  the  sliding  basis  idea  do  not  care  to 
surrender  it.  Until  the  situation  is  clearer 
there  will  be  no  large  dealings  in  billets. 

Merchant  Bar. — The  bar  iron  market  is 
weaker.  Western  makers  have  been  trifling 
with  the  base  ])rice  in  some  way  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  here.  The  retail  business  doing 
is  at  full  prices. 

Structural  Material. — Business  is  limited  to 
the  smaller  bridge  building  requirements  and 
to  retail  building  requirements  which  in  the 
aggregate  do  not  represent  the  average  capac¬ 
ity  of  structural  mills.  Quotations  are  un¬ 
changed. 

Old  Rails. — Old  iron  rails  are  offered  at 
$15.50  and  no  sale.s  are  heard  of. 

Scrap. — Dealers  report  indifference  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  and  stock  is  slowly  accumu¬ 
lating.  Holders  find  buyers  disinclined  to  pur¬ 
chase  to  hold  at  current  prices.  Railroad  scrap 
is  held  at  $14.50. 

Pittsburg.  June  14. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  iron  market  continues  dull  as  to  sales, 
but  the  number  of  inquiries  is  remarkable.  One 
furnace  interest  yesterday  received  inquiries 
for  bessemer  pig  iron  aggregating  30,000  tons, 
and  the  total  number  for  all  grades  during  the 
week  is  in  excess  of  100,000  tons.  The  prices 
offered  are  extremely  low,  and  the  few  sales 
that  are  being  made  are  at  unusual  prices.  An 
offer  of  $11.60,  Valley  furnace,  was  made  to¬ 
day  for  5,000  tons  of  bessemer  pig  iron  and 
was  promptly  rejected.  The  lowest  price  of 
the  week  was  $12.25,  Valley,  and  orders  at 
that  figure  will  be  accepted  by  most  of  the 
furnace  interests  but  not  for  extended  delivery. 
The  outlook  is  not  considered  discouraging  by 
producers  who  are  confident  that  trade  will 
brighten  in  the  fall  but  admit  that  business 
will  be  very  dull  during  the  summer.  Con¬ 
sumers  w'ho  are  in  the  market  now  do  not 
actually  need  iron  but  are  willing  to  place  or¬ 
ders  at  once  if  advantageous  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  believed  here  by  leading  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  that  as  is  usual  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  year  trade  will  be  slow  until  late  in  the 
year  when  heavy  business  is  expected  on  a 
sound  basis  that  wdll  continue  throughout  the 
coming  year.  The  International  Harvester  Co. 
is  inquiring  for  about  30,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  placed  for  some  time.  The  market 
will  not  be  affected  when  the  Wheeling  Mold  & 
Foundry  Co.  places  its  order  for  50,000  tons  as 
the  deliveries  will  extend  over  a  period  of  18 
months.  The  iron  will  be  used  in  connection 
w’ith  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  contracts.  J.  G. 
Butler,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron 
Association,  has  just  issued  his  monthly  report 
of  blast  furnaces.  It  shows  that  on  June  1 
there  were  119  stacks  in  blast  and  43  out  of 
blast,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  51,007  tons.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  idle  capacity  since  the  first  of 
the  year:  January  1,  64%;  February  1,  38%; 
March  1,  28%;  April  1,  15%;  May  1,  10%; 
June  1,  20%.  There  is  no  doubt  now  but  that 
the  idle  capacity  on  July  1  will  be  fully  40%. 
Production  is  away  ahead  of  consumption  and 
stocks  are  accumulating. 

The  demand  for  finished  products  is  falling 
off  except  in  wire,  nails  and  pipe,  business  in 
these  lines  being  particularly  good.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  price  of  $23  on  bessemer  and  open 
hearth  billets  is  not  maintained  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  orders  can  be  placed  almost  any¬ 


where  at  $19.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Billet  Association  early  next  month 
the  price  will  be  reduced  to  that  figure.  De¬ 
spite  the  low  prices  at  which  billets  can  be 
had  there  are  few  sales  and  none  of  any  im¬ 
portance.  Steel  production  fell  off  during  the 
week,  some  departments  in  several  mills  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  having  been  shut  down.  The 
only  order  of  any  size  received  was  the  closing 
of  a  contract  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Co.  with  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  for  signal¬ 
ling  apparatus,  which  includes  nine  complete 
interlocking  plants,  with  174  mechanical  work¬ 
ing  levers.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  has 
started  on  the  large  orders  for  steel  cars  re¬ 
ceived  last  week  and  the  big  McKees  Rocks 
plant  is  now  in  full  operation. 

The  conference  on  the  iron  wage  scale  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  As¬ 
sociation  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  and  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  which  began  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Springs,  Pa.,  a  week  ago  is  still  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Nothing  has  been  accomplished  so  far 
according  to  the  reports  received.  The  only  in¬ 
dication  that  a  settlement  may  be  reached  is 
the  fact  that  the  conference  is  being  prolonged. 
As  already  noted,  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  asks  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
scale,  the  base  of  w'hich  is  $5  a  ton  for  pud¬ 
dling.  The  manufacturers  insist  that  it  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $4.50  a  ton  and  also  rejected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  foot  notes  introduced  by  the  work¬ 
ers’  committee.  The  existing  scale  expires  on 
June  30,  and  unless  a  settlement  is  reached  be¬ 
fore  that  time  all  the  union  rolling  mills  of 
the  country  will  be  shut  down.  The  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  scales  will  not 
be  arranged  until  the  close  of  the  iron  scale 
meeting. 

Pig  Iron. — The  feature  of  the  pig  iron  mar¬ 
ket  this  week  is  the  unusual  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  for  all  grades,  but  sales  are  limited  to 
small  lots.  Bessemer  is  quoted  at  $12.25@ 
$12.50,  valley  furnace;  foundry  No.  2,  $12.85@ 
$13.25,  Pittsburg ;  and  gray  forge,  $12.50@ 
$12.75,  Pittsburg. 

Steel. — Sales  of  bessemer  and  open  hearth 
billets  are  reported  at  as  low  as  $19,  and  this 
it  is  believed  will  be  the  price  fixed  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  next  month.  Steel  bars  are  still 
quoted  at  1.35c.,  but  trade  is  dull.  Plates  con¬ 
tinue  at  1.00c.  but  this  rate  is  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  cut  $1@$2  a  ton. 

Sheets. — Sales  are  somew’hat  heavier,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  expected  shut  down  of  the 
union  sheet  mills  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  price  of  2.20c.  on  No.  28  gauge 
black  sheets  with  the  usual  concession  on  large 
lots,  and  3.20c.  for  galvanized. 

Ferro-Manganese. — The  market  remains  un¬ 
changed.  $41.50  still  being  quoted  for  domestic 
80%. 

Cartagena,  Spain.  May  28. 

{Special  Report  of  Barrington  d  Holt.) 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores. — Trade  con¬ 
tinues  very  quiet.  The  only  shipment  this  week 
was  2,650  tons  dry  ore  to  Glasgow.  Rates  of 
freight  are  a  shade  higher  than  they  have  been. 

Current  quotations  for  iron  ore  are:  Ordi¬ 
nary  50%  ore,  6s.  6d.@6s.  lOd. ;  special  low’ 
phosphorus,  7s.@7s.  6d. ;  si)ecular  ore,  58% 
iron,  9s.  3d.;  magnetic  ore,  60%,  11s.  3d.  for 
lumps  and  9s.  3d.  for  smalls.  Manganiferous 
ores  range  from  14s.  3d.  for  20%  iron  and  20% 
manganese  down  to  9s.  6d.  for  35%  iron  and 
12%  manganese. 

Pgrite. — Quotation  for  pyrite,  containing  40% 
iron,  and  43%  sulphur,  remains  at  10s.  3d.  per 
ton. 

CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  June  15. 

Sales  agents  report  very  few  new  orders,  and 
say  that  even  regular  contract  business  is 
quiet.  Prices  are  fairly  firm,  although  a  good 
customer  will  find  little  diflSculty  when  asking 
for  a  rebate. 

Cganide. — Freer  imports  of  British  cyanide, 
to  be  delivered  on  contract.  Prices  remain  at 
19@20c.  per  pound. 


Bleaching  Powder. — Surplus  arrivals  are  of¬ 
fered  at  a  discount,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  store. 
Spot  sales  have  been  made  at  $1.10@$1.125  per 
100  lb.,  and  it  is  intimated  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Italian  can  be  had  around  $1.15.  Prime 
brands  for  contract  delivery  are  still  quoted  on 
the  basis  of  $1.20@$1.25. 

Copper  Sulphate. — There  is  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand,  but  prices  remain  at  $5^0 
$5.10  per  100  lb.,  as  to  seller. 

Acids. — Deliveries  are  fair  for  this  sea.son, 
and  prices  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  as  below  per  100  lb.,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  for  large  lots  in  carboys  or  bulk 
(in  tank  cars),  delivered  in  New  York  and 
vicinity : 


Marlatlc,  18* . ll.BO  Oxalic,  com’l..$5.10Q$5.50 

Hnriatic,  20* .  1.60  Sulpbnrlc,  50°, 

Uurlatle,  22* .  1.76  balk,  ton. .  .lS.60O14.S0 

Nitric,  36* .  4.60  Sulpbnrlc,  60°,  1.05 

Nitric,  38* .  4.76  bulk,  ton. .  .18.00020.00 

Nitric,  40* .  5.00  Sulpburlc,  66°,  1.20 

Nitric,  42* .  6.60  bulk,  ton. .  .21.00028.00 


Brimstone. — Inactive.  Best  unmixed  seconds 
for  shipment  are  worth  $22@$22.25  per  ton. 
w’hile  thirds  are  about  5()c.  less. 

Sicilian  Brimstone  Market. — Messrs.  Emil 
Fog  &  Sons,  write  from  Messina,  under  date  of 
May  31,  that  the  demand  from  northern  Italy 
last  month  was  exceptionally  active,  and  exports 
for  Italy  exceed  those  to  any  other  country. 
Exports  to  Italy  in  April  were  17,375  tons, 
against  10,145  tons  last  year,  chiefly  refined 
brimstone  from  Catania.  Prices  at  Catania 
rose  3s.  to  4s.  The  newly  established  refineries 
at  Girgenti  and  Licata,  prasi)ering  when  prices 
of  thirds  were  low,  have  of  late  partly  stopped 
working,  owing  to  the  high  prices  maintained  by 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  Co.  for  crude  brimstone.  Ex¬ 
ports  in  April  of  crude  brimstone  were  un¬ 
usually  great,  being  74,345  tons,  against  59,011 
tons  last  year.  Stocks  have  decreased  consid¬ 
erably,  from  .334,965  tons  at  end  of  March,  to 
288.941  tons  at  end  of  April,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  July  or  August,  when  the  new 
brimstone  will  arrive.  The  favorable  reports 
from  America  of  the  Louisiana  mines  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  incredulity,  the  possibility  of  an 
American  competition  on  the  European  markets 
being  absolutely  rejected.  The  improvement  in 
freights,  owing  to  the  war,  did  not  last.  Steam¬ 
ers  have  become  plentiful,  and  freights  have  de¬ 
clined.  We  quote  sulphur  per  ton,  as  follows  : 

Best  unmixed  seconds,  in  bulk,  81s.  9d. ; 
ground,  in  bags,  9(>s.  9d. ;  best  thirds,  in  bulk, 
79s.  6d. ;  current  thirds,  77s.  9d. ;  refined  block, 
in  bulk,  9()s.  9d.,  and  in  bags,  93s.  6d.  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  91s.  August-December ;  re¬ 
fined  roll,  in  bags,  96s.  9d.@l()2s.  3d.  for  prompt, 
and  94s.  6d.@99s.  9d.  for  futures ;  refined  roll 
sticks,  106e.@108e.  6d.  for  prompt,  and  103s.  6d. 
@106s.  for  futures ;  sublimed  flowers,  pure,  in 
bags,  109s.  ,3d.,  and  108s. ;  current,  101s.  3d.  and 
99s.  9d. ;  commercial,  95s.  6d.  and  93s.  6d. 

Exports  of  brimstone  from  Sicily  in  April 
were  74,345  long  tons,  making  210,763  tons  for 
the  four  months  this  year,  which  compares  with 
207,093  tons  in  1903,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,670  tons.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States 
in  April  and  the  four  months  since  January 
were : 

r-January-April.-\ 
April.  1904.  1903. 

Beat  unmixed  seconds .  11,660  37,679  46,09.3 


Best  thirds .  5, 6.30  9,850  12,921 

Total  .  17,200  47,529  58,014 


The  decrease  in  American  trade  this  year  is 
equal  to  about  18  per  cent. 

Pyrites. — A  cargo  of  3,150  tons  copper  py¬ 
rites  has  arrived  at  New  York  this  week  from 
Newfoundland.  Business  is  seasonably  quiet, 
and  prices  remain  unchanged. 

We  quote  domestic  pyrites  $5  per  ton  for 
lump  ore,  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  coast  mines,  and  9c. 
per  unit  for  fines ;  sulphur  content  varies  from 
42@44%.  Spanish  pyrites,  carrying  from  46(i7 
52%  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  ll^l.Sc.  per  unit 
for  lump,  and  9.5@10c.  for  fines,  delivered  at 
Atlantic  ports. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — This  market  continues  firm 
particularly  for  future  deliveries,  which  are 
quoted  at  $2.10@$2.175  per  100  lb.,  according 
to  position.  Spot  is  worth  $2.15^2.20.  In 
April,  the  first  month  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Chile  produced  2,549,903  qtl.  and  exported 
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1,993,287  qtl.,  while  the  world’s  consumption 
amounted  to  4,760,953  qtl.,  leaving  a  visible  sup¬ 
ply  on  May  1  of  13,566,754  quintals.  During 
April  69  ofidnas  were  working. 

The  statistical  position  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
Europe  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31,  is 
shown  below  in  long  tons : 

1903.  1904.  Cbangea. 

Exports  to  Europe .  377,019  398,059  I.  21,040 

Imports  .  575,950  6.57,230  I.  81,280 

Deliveries  .  772,070  767,310  D.  4,760 

Ixfsdlngs  for  Europe  June  1.  49,932  57,577  I.  7,645 

Vislltle  supply  June  1 .  257,700  221,830  U.  35,870 

Notable  changes  this  year  are  an  increase  of 
about  6%  in  the  exports  to  Europe,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  14%  in  the  visible  supply  on  June  1. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Market. — Messrs. 
Jackson  Bros.,  of  Valparaiso,  write  under  date 
of  April  30  that  a  fairly  large  business  has 
lK*eu  done  in  95%  at  6s.  il%d.@7s.,  alongside, 
for  delivery  during  the  year,  and  of  monthly  de¬ 
liveries  during  the  whole  of  1905  and  January- 
March,  1906,  at  6s.  6d.,  steamer  terms.  In  re¬ 
fined  some  interest  was  shown  at  6s.  10%d., 
alongside,  for  monthly  deliveries  in  1905,  but 
sellers  would  not  entertain  the  price;  latterly 
it  was  offered  at  this  figure,  but  buyers  were  no 
longer  interested. 

In  our  last  circular  the  figures  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  exports  jind  consumption  for  January  to 
March,  1903,  were  wrongly  given ;  we  therefore 
repeat  them  correctly :  Production,  January- 
March,  1904,  6,331,000  qtl. ;  exports,  6,794,000 
qtl. ;  consumption,  12,550,000  qtl.,  as  against 
6,981,000  qtl.;  6,877,000  qtl.,  and  13,305,000 
qtl.,  respectively,  in  1903.  The  market  closes 
very  quietly  with  sellers  of  95%,  May-June,  at 
6s.  lid. ;  July-December,  6s.  ll^d.,  and  96%, 
May,  7s.  4d.,  and  .Tune-.Iuly,  7s.  3%d.,  all  ordi¬ 
nary  terms.  The  price  of  6s.  lid.,  with  an  all¬ 
round  freight  of  17s.  6d.,  stands  in  8s.  7d.  per 
cwt.,  net  cost  and  freight,  without  purchasing 
commission.  Reported  sales  for  the  fortnight 
were  898,000  qtl.,  and  resales  286,000  quintals. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Buyers  are  few,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  easy  at  $3^3.05  per  100  lb. 
for  good  gas  liquor. 

Phosphates. — Ocean  freights  from  Florida  are 
a  little  firmer,  the  latest  charters  to  the  United 
Kingdom  having  been  made  at  12s.  6d.@12s. 
7.5d.,  and  from  Coosaw,  S.  C.,  at  10s.  7.5d., 
June  sailing.  TheBe  is  no  particular  demand 
just  now,  although  an  order  of  fair  size  is  re¬ 
ceived  occasionally  for  Germany.  Italy  and 
France.  In  mining  centers  work  is  active,  and 
shipments  on  running  contracts  are  being  hur¬ 
ried  forward.  Prices  continue  firm,  and  it 
seems  likely  will  advance  in  the  near  future. 

Phasphates  are  quoted  as  follows,  per  ton  : 


Pbospbates. 


V.  o.  b. 


C.  1.  f. 
Qt.  Britain 
or  Europe. 


ton,  net  cash.  Special  quotations  for  Continent 
and  a  few  other  export  quarters.  Bleaching 
powder  receives  little  attention  from  buyers  and 
quotations  are  nominal  at  f4@£4  10s.  per  ton, 
net  cash,  for  hardwood  packages,  as  to  market. 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  held  for  2%@3d.  per  lb. 
net  cash,  but  there  is  not  much  going  on.  Bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  continues  in  fair  request  at 
£6  15s.  per  ton,  less  2%%  for  the  finest  quality 
in  1  cwt.  kegs,  with  usual  allowances  for  larger 
packages,  also  special  terms  for  a  few  favored 
markets.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  quiet  at  about 
£12@£12  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  less  2%%  for  good 
gray  24@25%  in  double  bags,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  still  quoted  on  spot  at  £10  5s. 
@£10  10s.  per  ton,  less  2%%  for  double  bags, 
f.  o.  b.  here,  as  to  quality,  but  the  demand  is 
only  moderate. 


METAL  MARKET. 

New  YorS,  June  15. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports, 

At  all  United  States  Ports  in  May  and  Year. 


Metal 


May 


Year. 


Gold: 
Exports . 
Imports. 

1903.  1 

1904. 

1903.  1 

1904. 

$14  488,268 
i;4t>2,S45 

$43,071,053 

10,472,512 

$18,828,653 1 
11,208,501 

$36,928,849 

42,878,021 

Excess 

Silver: 

Exports. 

Imports. 

E.$13,02S,423 

2,148,412 

l,tl2,581 

E.$32,588.511 

5,098,013 

^1,943.988 

'e.  $7,820,152 

15,948,929 

7,930,489 

E.$24,050,828 

21,957,065 

10,983,827 

Excess 

E.  $535,831 

E.  $3,154,025  E.  $8,018,140 

E.810,973,238 

These  exports  and  imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports, 
New  York. 

For  the  week  ending  June  10  and  total  from  January  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

$26,610 

$274,773 

$638,995 

$19,266 

1904 . 

63,.524.415 

3040.532 

18.719,176 

379,629 

1908 . 

13,586,758 

2.963,074 

8,066.900 

982.630 

1902 . 

116,482,965 

1,195,089 

13,289,145 

.'21,913 

%Fla.  hard  rock,  77@80% _ $7.25@$7.50  |9.89@11.10 

land  pebble,  68@73%..  3.75&  4.00  6.39@  8.05 

tTenn.  78380% . 4.003  4.25  9.88310.66 

78%  .  3.753  4.00  . 

75%  .  3.253  3.60  . 

733T4%  .  2.953  8.20  . 

tSo.  Car.  land  rock .  3.003  3.25  . 

river  rock,  55360%.  2.753  3.00  5.753  6.56 

Algerian  63370%  .  .  6.823  7.32 

58363%  .  .  6.063  6.50 

53358%  .  .  4.953  6.00 

Tunis  (Gafsa)  .  .  5.753  6.50 

Christmas  Isle,  80385% .  11.75312.54 

Ocean  Isle,  82388% .  12.54312.98 

Somme,  Pr.,  70375% .  10.63311.02 

Bordeaux,  Fr.,  60365% .  ....  7.603  7.72 

55360%  _  _  6.443  6.56 

Uege,  Bel.,  60365% .  ....  7.003  7.10 


Gold  exports  were  small  this  week,  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies:  but  imports,  led  by  1193,000  in  coin  from  France, 
were  large.  Sliver  expoits  were  principally  to  London; 
Imports  from  Centtal  America,  Mexico  avd  the  West 
Indies. 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  in -May  were  valued  at  $89,766,254,  be¬ 
ing  $20,119,137  less  than  in  April,  and  the 
smallest  reported  this  year.  For  the  five 
months  ending  May  31  the  statement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  gives  the  following 

figures ; 

1903  1904 

Exports  . 3602,429,063  $580,415i546 

imports  .  430,744,732  426,747,828 

Excess  exports . $171,684,331  $153,667,720 

Add  excess  of  exports  silver .  10,973,238 

Total  .  $164,640,9.58 

Deduct  excess  of  exports,  gold .  24,050,828 

Balance  of  exports .  $140,590,130 

The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  in  detail 
will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this  column. 


*  F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  porta,  t  F.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  tOn  vessel,  Ashley  River,  S.  C. 

Liverpool.  May  31, 

(Special  Report  of  Joseph  P.  Brunner  d  Co.) 
There  is  only  a  moderate  export  business  in 
heavy  chemicals,  but  prices  keep  very  steady. 

Soda  ash  is  steady.  For  tierces,  nearest 
range  is  about  as  follows :  Leblanc  ash,  48%, 
£5@£5  10s. ;  58%,  £5  108.@£6  per  ton  net  cash. 
Ammonia  ash,  48%,  £4  58.@£4  lOs. ;  58%, 
£4  10s.@£4  15s.  Bags,  5s.  per  ton  under  price 
for  tierces.  Soda  crystals  are  in  fair  jobbing 
demand  at  generally  £3  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  less  5% 
for  barrels,  or  7s.  less  for  bags,  with  special 
terms  for  a  few  favored  markets.  Caustic  soda 
is  moving  off  quietly,  as  follows :  60%,  £8  15s. ; 
70%,  £9  15s. ;  74%,  £10  5s. ;  76%,  £10  10?.  per 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks — in¬ 
cluding  the  56  banks  represented  in  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House — for  the  week  ending  June  11,  gives 
the  following  totals,  comparison  being  made 

with  the  corresponding  week  of  1903 : 

1903.  1904. 

Loans  and  discounts .  $903,362,000  $1,042,093,300 

Deposits  .  886,829,700  1,109,231.200 

Circulation  .  44,096,100  38,088,000 

Specie  .  156,145,400  231,642.500 

Legal  tenders .  75,039,200  81,227,700 

Total  reserve .  $231,184,600  $312,870,200 

Legal  requirements .  221,707,425  278,.367,800 

Balance  surplus .  $9,477,175  $34,.502,400 

Changes  for  the  week  were  increases  of 
$5,528,100  in  loans  and  discounts,  $10,4.32,300 
in  deposits,  $806,000  in  circulation,  $5,019,100 
in  specie,  $1 ,.390,500  in  legal  tenders,  and 
$3,801  ..525  in  surplus  reserve. 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  world  at  the 
latest  dates  covered  by  their  reports.  The 
amounts  are  reduced  to  dollars  and  comparison 
is  made  with  the  holdings  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year : 

1903.  1904. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

N.  Y.  Ass'd— 

$156,145,400 

$231,642,.500 

England — 

182,039,175 

166,910,370 

France — 

499,495,800 

$224,509,900 

561,716,490 

$226,270,550 

Germany — 

172,025,000 

60,440,000 

177,410,000 

62,335,000 

Spain — 

72,680,000 

102,420,000 

73,700,000 

101,205,000 

Netherlands — 

19,700,500 

32,944,500 

27,379,000 

33,019,500 

Belgium — 

1.5,680,000 

7,840,000 

15,756,665 

7,878,335 

Italy — 

89,860,000 

11,280,000 

110,225,000 

19,996,600 

Russia — 

388,580,000 

44,015,000 

423,455,000 

40,565,000 

Austria — 

228,715,000 

65,625,000 

235,045,000 

65,055,000 

The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of  New 
York  are  of  date  of  .Tune  11,  and  the  others 
.Tune  9,  as  reported  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  cable.  The  New  York 
banks  do  not  rejKirt  silver  separately,  but  specie 
carried  is  chiefly  gold.  The  Bank  of  England 
reports  gold  only. 


The  silver  market  is  fairly  steady  with  moder¬ 
ate' inquiry  from  India  at  slightly  lower  prices. 
There  are  no  new  features  to  report. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York 
reports  receipts  of  39,000  oz.  silver  for  the 
week. 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the  East 
for  the  year  up  to  June  2  are  reported  by 
Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell’s  circular  as  follows : 

1903  1904.  Changes. 

India  . £3,067,625  £  4,819,303  I.  £1,751,678 

China  . 183.231  126,062  D.  57,169 

Straits  .  206,079  58,103  D.  147,976 


Total  . £3,456,935  £5,003,468  I.  £1,546,533 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £141,000  in  bar 
silver  from  New  York,  £2,000  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  £6,000  from  Australia,  total  £149,- 
000.  Shipments  were  £116,500  in  bar  silver  to 
Bombay. 


Indian  exchange  continues  weak,  and  all  the 
Council  bills  offered  in  London  have  been 
taken  at  16d.  per  rupee.  Gold  shipments  from 
Australia  to  India  next  week  will  total  £525,- 
000.  This  movement  is  expected  to  cease,  at 
least  temporarily,  as  exchange  has  fallen  below 
the  gold  export  point.  As  a  result  there  will 
likely  be  a  better  demand  for  drafts,  which  will 
benefit  exchange. 


Prices  of  Foreign. Coins. 


Bid. 

Asked 

$0.4444 

$0.46« 

.40 

.431» 

4.86 

4.87 

3.86 

3.88 

4.78 

4.82 

OTHER  METALS. 

Daily  Prices  of  Metals  in  New  York. 


June. 

Copper. 

Tin, 

Cta. 

per 

lb. 

Lead, 

Cts. 

per  lb. 

Spelter. 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electro¬ 
lytic,  Cts. 
per  lb. 

Cathodes, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London. 
£per  ton. 

N.  Y.. 

Cts. 

per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 
Ots.  per  lb. 

12  J4 

12)6 

1196 

4.20 

4.7296 

4.55 

9 

@1296 

@12)4 

@12 

56X 

2894 

@4  25 

@4.75 

@4.60 

12)4 

1296 

1196 

4.20 

4  729« 

4.55 

10 

@1296 

@1294 

@12 

6596 

2696 

@4£5 

@4.75 

@4.60 

12>4 

1296 

1196 

4.20 

4.72^ 

4.55 

11 

@1296 

@12)4 

@12 

.... 

2694 

@4.25 

@4.75 

@4  60 

12>* 

1296 

1196 

4.20 

4.7296 

4.56 

13 

@1296 

@12)4 

@12 

5596 

26 

@4.25 

@4.75 

@4.60 

12)4 

12)4 

1196 

4.15 

4.72H 

4.55 

14 

@1296 

@1296  @12 

5596 

2696 

@4.20 

@4.75 

@4.60 

I2H 

1296 

1196 

2696 

4.15 

4.7296 

4.56 

15 

a  1296  @1214 

@12 

5696 

@2614 

@4  20 

@4.75 

@4.60 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  standard 
copper,  whiob  Is  now  the  equivalent  of  the  former  g. 
m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations  for  electrolytic  copper 
are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire-bars. 
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Silver. 


1  € 
B  • 

•ct 


4.t>rV4 


hi  ^ 

s  = 


> 

c  • 

II 

C 

8 

i  « 

c  1  c  , 

^  '  o  ® 

^  1  B  a 

.ww 

25, *. 

13 

4  87H 

2:*), 

14 

4  '■7H 

.5.W6  25H 

•VAv 

2  H 

li 

4.1*: 

•55  U  25  y. 

New  Vorlt  qiKitatloDA  are  for  fine  silver  ner  ounce  Troy* 
London  prices  ar.‘  f..r  sterlinfr  silver  .92 i  tine 


Copper. — The  dul]ne.ss  which  has  prevailed 
for  such  a  long  time  continued  practically 
throughout  the  week,  and  it  is  only  during  the 
last  few  day.s  that  the  lower  values  established 
are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  con¬ 
sumers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
slo<-ks  of  refined  copper  in  first-hands  are  not 
at  all  excessive,  and  this  description  may  Ite- 
come  scarce  for  early  delivery  as  soon  as  a  l>et- 
ter  demand  .sets  in.  The  export  movement  bids 
fair  to  again  as.sume  larger  proportions.  The 
closing  quotations  are  given  as  12i4@12%c.  for 
I*ake;  12^ffil214c.  for  electrolytic  in  ingots, 
cakes  and  wirebars ;  ll%^j  l2c.  for  casting 
copiK'r. 

The  market  for  standard  copi>er  in  Ijondon. 
which  clo.sed  last  week  at  £55  17s.  (kl.,  oiiened 
on  Monday  at  £55  12s.  (Id.,  and  the  closing  quo¬ 
tations  on  Wednesday  are  cabled  as  £5<>  2s.  (»d. 

^7  £.5(»  ;ls.  tkl.  for  spot.  £.5G@£.1()  Is.  3d.  for  three 
months.  Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote :  Knglish  tough,  £58@'£.58  5s. ;  l>est  select¬ 
ed.  £.51)(fi  £.5f>  .5s.;  strong  sheets,  £7G^i£T<>  .\s. ; 
India  sheets.  £(»t>@£G(>  (Is. ;  yellow  metal.  (»%d. 

Exjmrts  of  copper  from  Baltimore  in  the 
week  ending  .Tune  14  are  reported  by  our  spe¬ 
cial  corresiHUident  as  1.004  tons,  principally 
to  Germany.  Imports  were  1.1.50  tons  copper 
ore  from  I>aiquiri. 

Tin  h.as  experienced  quite  a  drop,  as  low  as 
2(>e.  being  accepted  at  one  time.  At  the  close, 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  tone,  the  ruling 
quotations  l>eing  given  as  2()%^2G^c.  for  spot, 
and  2<>((i2(*%c.  for  futures. 

The  foreign  market,  which  closed  last  week 
at  £120  12s.  fid.,  opened  on  Monday  at  £110, 
declined  on  Tue.sday  to  £118  10s..  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  quotations  on  Wednesdav  are  cabb'd  as 
£110  .5s.(ff£110  7s.  fid.  for  spot.  £118  15s.@ 
£118  17s.  fid.  for  three  months. 

Lead. — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Refining  Co.,  of  $1  a  ton  on  Tuesday. 
At  the  lower  values  established  a  more  active 
business  has  developed.  The  closing  quotations 
are  given  as  4.1.5(g4.20c.  New  York,  4.07Vj@ 
4.12Vj  8t.  Ix)uis. 

The  foreign  market  is  rather  weak,  spot  lead 
l>eing  pressed  for  sale.  The  closing  quotations 
are  cabled  as  £11  7s.  (>d.@'fll  8s.  Od.  for  Span¬ 
ish  lead,  £11  10s.@fll  11s.  3d.  for  English 
lead. 

Nt.  Louis  Lead  }farke1. — The  John  Wahl 
Commission  Co.  telegraphs  us  as  follows :  Lead 
is  dull,  and  prices  are  lower;  Missouri  brands 
are  quoted  at  4.10c..  while  4.125c.  is  asked  for 
desilverized. 

Spanish  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Barrington  & 
Holt,  of  Cartagena,  write,  under  date  of  May 
28,  that  the  price  of  silver  during  the  week  has 
been  14  reales  per  ounce.  Exchange  has  gone 
up  7c.,  making  it  34.82  j>esetas  to  £1.  The 
local  quotation  for  pig  lead  on  wharf  has  been 
6fi.75  reales  per  qtl.,  which  on  above  exchange 
is  equal  to  £10  Ifis.  2d.  per  long  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Cartagena.  Exports  were  360.601  kg.  desilver¬ 
ized  lead  to  Marseilles. 

Spelter  has  ruled  quiet  but  steady  throughout 
the  week,  and  nothing  of  interest  has  transpired. 
The  closing  quotations  are  given  as  4.55^4.600. 
St.  Lou^  4.72%@4.75c.  New  York. 

The  foreign  market  remains  steady,  good 
ordinaries  being  quoted  at  £21  15s.  specials  at 
£22. 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market. — The  John  Wahl 
Commisison  telegraphs  us  as  follows : 

Spelter  is  unsettled,  with  more  sellers  than 
buyers  at  4.60c.,  East  St.  Louis. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market. — Messrs.  Barring¬ 
ton  &  Holt,  of  Cartagena,  write  under  date  of 
May  28  that  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  spelter,  so  far  there  has  been  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  zinc  ore,  which  continues 


firm,  as  a  result  of  keen  comi>etition  among 
local  buyers.  Blende,  35%  zinc,  is  quoted  at 
68  fr. ;  calamine,  30*4  zinc,  47  fr.  per  ton. 

.intimonp  is  dull  and  neglected.  We  quote: 
Cook.son's  at  7frii7%c. ;  Ilallett's,  6%@6*'ic. ; 
Cnite<l  States.  It.alian.  French,  Japanese,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  (’liiue.se.  .5'^frifi<\  per  pound. 

Xiekel. — The  price  is  quoted  by  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  at  40(</'47c.  per  lb.  for  large  quantities 
down  to  ton  lots,  according  to  size  and  terms  of 
oriler.  The  jirice  for  smaller  lots,  according  to 
quantity,  runs  .as  high  as  fiOc.  per  pound. 

Platinum. — Quotations  are  nominally  $18.50 
jier  ounce,  but  the  tendency  is  upward,  and 
higher  prices  are  expected. 

riatinum  in  manufactured  forms  is  very 
firm.  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New  York, 
quote  for  different  forms  as  follows :  Heavy 
sheet  and  nxl.  75c.  i>er  gram ;  foil  and  wire. 
77c. :  crucibles  and  dishes,  80c. ;  perforated 
ware,  like  cones,  etc.,  85c.  per  gram. 

Quiek.sUver. — The  New’  York  price  is  $44.50 
(ff$45  per  flask,  for  large  lots,  with  a  slightly 
higher  figure  quoted  for  smaller  orders.  The 
S.an  Francisco  current  j)rice  is  .$43(ft$4.3..5(1  for 
domestic,  and  $42..50^$43  for  export.  The  Ix)n- 
don  price  is  £8  per  flask  for  Spanish,  and  £7 
10s.  for  Italian. 

Cfldnu'wm.— Current  prices,  as  reported  by 
Herr  Paul  Si>eier.  of  Breslau.  Germany,  are  as 
follows :  Cadmium,  guaranteed.  00.5%  metal,  in 
quantities  of  500  kg.  or  over.  700@  725  marks 
iwr  100  kg.,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  net  cash,  pack¬ 
ing  included. 

Minor  Metals  and  Alloys. — Thallium  is  quot¬ 
ed  at  6(X065  marks  per  kg.,  at  Breslau,  Ger¬ 
many.  Manganese  metal  Is  quoted  360  marks 
per  100  kg.,  f.  o.  b.  Bremen,  Germany.  Man¬ 
ganese  tin  alloy.  55%  is  quoted  36.5  marks  per 
100  kg.  for  first  quality,  and  225  marks  for  sec¬ 
ond  quality,  both  f.  o.  b.  Bremen. 

For  other  minor  metals  and  their  alloys, 
wholesale  prices,  f.  o.  b.  works,  are  as  follows: 

Aluminum  Per  lb'  Per  Ib 

No.  1.  fl!H  tngiTts . 33j(t37c.lt>rTo-ohromlum  (74%).12t4c. 

No.  i  90*  Ingots. . 3ia34c.'Fem.‘-Tungsten  (37*) . 3Sc. 

Rolled  Sheets . 4c.  up  iMagnesiuin,  pure  <N.  Y.i.fliV. 

Alum-bronze . Manganese . JI2.75 

NIcAel-aJum . 335t39c,lManganV  Cop.  ilSK 

Bismuth . $2.10|Mangan'e  Cop.  (3fK  Mn1.3t<c. 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.).  fiOe.  Molybdenum  (Best) . fS.dO 

(jopper,  red  oxide . ."iOe.  I  Phosphorus,  foreign . 45c. 

Ferro-Molybde'm  (.50*).. 11.25  Phosphorus,  American.... 70c. 

Perro-Tltanlum  ( 10* ) . ...  90c. '  Sodium  metal . .lOc 

Perro-Xltanlum  (90®Sit)  iTungsten  (Best) . SCc. 

N.  T . 5.V,' 


Missouri  Ore  Market.  June  11. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  highest  price  paid  for  zinc  was  $38  per 
ton.  the  same  as  last  week,  and  the  assay  basis 
ranges  from  $32  to  $34  per  ton  of  60%  zinc. 
Ivcad  is  selling  at  $571  per  ton. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  ores  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week : 


Zinc,  lb. 

Lead.  lb. 

Value. 

Joplin  . 

.3,15.3.820 

3.31.560 

$62.9.30 

Webb  City-Cartervllle. . 

2.816.110 

760,890 

62.400 

Ibienweg  . 

1,4.30.810 

22.\660 

29,200 

Galena-Empire  . 

9.33.690 

102.430 

17.000 

477.060 

8,110 

Prosperity  . 

415.280 

15,970 

7.06,5 

Granby  . 

366.000 

86.000 

6,32.5 

Carthage  . 

290,790 

16,500 

5.375 

d00.S50 

5.110 

Aurora  . 

.336,000 

11,100 

4.770 

,^25.950 

4.080 

Mitchell  . 

170,970 

13,130 

3.425 

Beef  Branch . 

.■i3.(«0 

80,990 

2.<U5 

Zincite  . 

64.av> 

6.490 

1,260 

Cart  Junction . 

64.3.30 

5,810 

1,2.50 

^purgt*on  . 

55.570 

27,540 

1,000 

61.070 

975 

Cave  Springs . 

40.820 

10.580 

925 

40.590 

610 

Total  sales . 

,  11.4.36,8.30 

1.744.650 

$223,8.V. 

Twenty-four  weeks . 

.244.172,240 

30.60.3.560  $4,902,775 

Zinc  value,  the  week, 

,  $179,120; 

24  weeks. 

$4,049,390. 

Lead  Table,  the  week,  $44,735  ;  24  weeks.  $S.'t3,SSr>. 

As  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  several  of  the 
larger  producers  would  not  sell  their  ore  at 
the  present  price,  there  began  a  scramble  for 
the  best  ore  for  sale,  resulting  in  increasing 
the  shipment  over  the  previous  week.  2.354 
tons,  a  very  large  increase,  and  iH'inging  the 
week’s  shipment  up  to  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  year.  Nor  does  the  shipment  fully  indicate 
the  larger  demand,  as  approximately  1.500  tons 
more  ore  was  purchased  for  shipment  the  ensu¬ 
ing  week.  'The  heavier  purchases  and  reduced 
output  resulted  in  lowering  the  reserve  stock 
about  1.000  tons,  against  a  gain  of  1,700  tons 
the  two  preceding  weeks. 


Average  Prices  of  Metals  per  lb.,  New  York. 


Mo. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

1«8 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1003.  I 

1904. 

Jan... 

28.33 

28.84.5 

4.07.5 

4.347 

4.865 

4.868 

Feb 

29.43 

28.087 

4.075 

4.:175 

5.043 

4.916 

Mar.. 

30.15 

28.:il7 

4.442 

4.475 

5.349 

5.057 

April. 

29.81 

2«  i:k 

4..5ii: 

4,475 

6..V1O 

5.219 

Mav  . 

29.51 

27,718 

4325 

4,421 

5.639 

5.('31 

June. 

28.34 

4.210 

5.697 

July.. 

27.68 

4.025 

5.602 

AUg.. 

28.29 

4.075 

. 

6.7A5 

9ei>t. . 

26.77 

4.24=1 

5.686 

Oct... 

2.5.98 

4. =175 

5.510 

Nov . . 

2.5.42 

4.218 

5.:t!18 

Dec... 

27.41 

4.1(K 

4.731 

Year 

28.09 

4.237 

.5.400 

Note.— The  average  price  of  siieller  In  St.  Louis  for  the 
month  of  January,  1904.  was  4.6';ic.  ner  lb.:  February, 
4.717c.:  March.  4.8410.;  April.  5.i«8c.:  May,  4,8.>Sc. 


Average  Prices  of  Copper. 


Mo. 

New  York. 

London. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

Standard. 

1901. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Jan... 

12.159 

12.410 

12.=«1 

12.553 

.53.52 

.57.55 

Feb... 

12.778 

12.06=1 

12.011 

12.245 

.57.34 

.56..5T 

Mar. . 

14.416 

12.299 

14..572 

12  .551 

63  86 

67.821 

April. 

14.454 

12.92=1 

14.642 

13120 

61.72 

58.247 

Mav.. 

14.435 

12,7  .V8 

14.618 

13(100 

81.73 

57.321 

1^.942 

14.212 

57.30 

Julv.. 

13004 

1=1.341 

.56.64 

Aug.. 

12.962 

1.31.59 

.58.44 

1R9l¥k 

13345 

56.88 

12  991 

12.954 

.55  60 

Knv  - . 

12.813 

56.30 

Dec.  . 

11.952 

12,084 

.56.36 

5’ ear 

13.235 

13417 

57.97 

New  York  prices  are  In  cents,  per  pound-;  London 
prices  In  pounds  sterling,  -per  long  ton  ot  2,240  Ihs.,  stand¬ 
ard  copper.  The  prices  for  electrolytic  copper  are  for 
cakes,  ingotaor  wire  bars:  prices  of  cathodes  are  usually 
0.25  cent  lower. 


Average  Prices  of  Silver,  per  ounce  Troy. 


1932. 

1903 

1904. 

Mo. 

London. 

N.  Y., 

1 ondon 

N.  Y., 

7  ondon,  1  N.  Y.. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

I’ence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Jan.  . 

25.62 

55..56 

21.98 

47..5r 

26  423 

57.055 

Feb.  . 

25.41 

55.09 

22.11 

47.89 

26.635 

57.692 

Mar. . 

25.00 

54.23 

29.49 

4372 

26.164 

66,741 

April. 

24.34 

62.72 

2338 

50.56 

24  974 

.54.202 

Mav. . 

2371 

.51.31 

24.89 

54.11 

25.578 

55.430 

June. 

24.17 

62.36 

24.29 

52.86 

Jiilv.. 

24.38 

52.88 

24.86 

6392 

Aug.. 

24.23 

52.52 

2>.63 

55.36 

SepL. 

2388 

61.52 

26.75 

5300 

Oct... 

2340 

50..57 

27.88 

60.36 

Nov. . 

22.70 

49.07 

27.01 

58.11 

..... 

Dec... 

22.21 

48.03 

25.7=1 

55.375 

Year 

24^09 

52.16 

24.75 

53.57 

The  New  York  prices  are  per  fine  ounce ;  the  London 
quotation  Is  per  standard  ounce.  .925  line.  > 


ASSESSMENTS. 


Cumi>auy. 

Delinquent. 

Sale. 

Amount. 

1.50 

Bullion,  Nev . 

. . .  .June  24 

July  14 

.05 

Caledonia.  Nev . 

...May  31 

June  21 

.15 

Hale  ft  Norcroas,  Nev. 

...May  31 

June  24 

.10 

Mexican.  Nev . 

. . .June  13 

July  7 

.15 

N.  Y.  Bonanza,  lltah.. 

. .  .June  7 

June  28 

Red  Slide,  Cal . 

..July  15 

.05 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev _ 

...June  8 

June  27 

.10 

Skylark  Copper,  Utah. 

. .  .June  15 

July  5 

.01 

Utah  Con.,  Nev . 

. .  .June  6 

June  27 

.10 

Yellow  Jacket,  Ner. . . 

. ..  .June  10 

July  13 

.10 

DIVIDENDS. 


Company. 


sat  Dividend. - 

.  Rate.  Total. 

Total  to 
date. 

10.00  $1 

.000.000  $86,36(i.000 

.24 

196.800 

1,459,704 

.50 

5,000 

405,000 

l.fiO 

150,000 

3.025.178 

.10 

25.000 

1.016.205 

.25 

54.000 

12,695.350 

.05 

25.000 

480.000 

.24 

28,800 

345,600 

.05 

5.113 

217.29.3 

3.50 

66.975 

1,113110 

.01(4 

25,000 

C(»,000 

1.00 

19,000 

l.S30..’*00 

.10 

6.150 

217,975 

I  .66*s 

100,000 

7,950.000 

tCalumet  A  Hrcla.  .June  31 
Camp  Bird,  Colo. ..  .June  25 
‘Central  Lead,  Mo.  .June  25 
tOeneral  Chem.,  pf .  .July  1 
•Grand  Central.  U.June  15 
•Homestake.  S.  D.June  25 

•Kendall,  Mont _ June  20 

Le  Bo'  No.  2,  B.C.Jnne  9 

•Llghtner.  Cal . June  20 

{Maryland  CoaL  pt.  .June  30 
•Mines  Co.  of  Am.. June  20 
•Pacific  C’at  Borax.Jnne  29 
•Penna.  Con.,  Cal.. Jane  15 
{Silver  King,  Utah. June  10 


Monthly,  t  Quarterly.  {  Seml-annaally. 
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STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


Jnne  8  June  8  |  June  10  |  Jnne  II  |  June  l:l  June  14 


Jnne  14 


Jnne  13 


June  11 


June  10 


June  8 


June  8 


Sale*. 


</'oiupanv  Par 
rval 


Sale* 


Company. 


“i  A(lTentureCon.,c  I 

[l  rt'>Bi  Allonez,  c . | 

'ton  t  VmalKamated.c. ! 

Am.  Z.  L.  «c  Sm..i 
. I  Anaconda,  c.  *... 

2,^  . 

i  Atlantic,  c . 

"p^fiinKham  Con.... 

j  Bonanza  Pev.  tt. . 
"jnol  Calumet  A  Hecla 

rfvi  Centennial,  c _ 

,S^tCentral  Oil . 

’ino  Con.  Mercur,  k... 

'  Copper  itantic  . . 
■■^ttiafy  West.  R.s.l 
cm  Dominion  Coal... 

^  Preferred . 

Dominion  I.  A  S. 

. '  Kim  Itiver,  c . 

'«>■.&  ^ranklin^c . 

53  >  Oran  by  Con . 

Clnanajnato  Con. 
2c  floyal  Con... 

1.800  Waes  Con.,  c . 

Mayflower,  c . 

‘  Vlichijfan,  c . 

3.18  Coal  A  C  . 

lOgi  llont’l  A  Boston. 

lOii  Idria,  q . 

al^Old  Colony,  c.... 
2001  Cld  Dominion,  c. 

500  Osceola,  c . 

e  200  PiuTot.  8.  c . 

Vio  Phoenix  Con,  c. .. 

4001  Quincy,  c . 

]0(||  Rhode  Island,  c.. 
20(;  -ianta  Fe,  i{.  c .... 

40  i,  "Ihannon,  c . 

i.vi  Tamarack,  c . 

Trinity,  c . 

■  ‘ion  Cn  ion  C  ,  T.  A  M. 
s  fm  Cnitcd  States,  k. 

•  II.  H.  Coal  A  Oil. 
■■'oi®  Utah  Con.,K.  I 
500  V'ichiria,  c. ... 

300  Winona,  c _ 

- .  Wolverine,  c. 

,  Wyandot,  c.. 

—  c — Copper 


Amalicamated,  c..  i 

Anaconda,  c . i 

Belcher,  s . { 

Best  A  Belcher,  s. .  | 

Bnmswick . 

Bullion . I 

Caledonia,  s . { 

Chollar,  s.,  ti . 

Oinfidence  s . 

Con.Cal.AVa.,  k.s. 
Con.  Imp<-rlal  s .. 
Creede  A  Cr.  Ck.g 
Cripple  Creek,  g. . 

Crown  Point . 

Dunkin  s . 

Klkton,  K . 

F.l  Paso.  K  . 

Oold  Dollar . 

Oroene  Con.,  c . 

Hale  A  Norcross .. 

Homestake,  g . 

Horn  Silver  si... 

Isabella,  g . 

Jack  Pot . 

.lustiee,  s . 

Little  Chief  si... 

Mexican,  s . 

Moulton  g . 

Ontario,  s.  1 . 

Ophir,  8 . 

Overman,  s . 

Pharmacist,  g. ... 

Phmnix,  g . 

Portland,  g . 

Potosi,  s . 

Q  licksilvcr . 

Mvage,  s . 

Sierra  Nevada  s . . 
Standard  Con., g.s. 

Tennessee,  c . 

Union  Con.,  g.  s... 
Union  Copper. .. . 
United  Copper.... 
White  Knob,  c.... 
Work,  g . 


yellow  jacket,  s..  i  3i 


c— Copper,  g — Oold.  1 — Lead,  s— Silver.  Total  sales,  88,086  shares 


g— Oold.  1— Lead. 


COAL,  IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


June  8  ,  Jnne  10 


Jnne  4  ,  June  B  ,  June  7 


June  8 


Company. 


Company, 


Acacia . 

.Anaconda . 

Colo.  City  A  M. . 

C.  K.  A  N. . 

Cripple  Ck.  Con. 

Des  Moines . 

Doctor- Jack  Pot 

Klkton  Con . 

K1  Paso . 

Gold  Dollar  Con 
Sold  Sovereign. 
Golden  Cycle... . 
Golden  ITeece. . 

Hart . 

Isabella . 

lack  Pot . 

Keystone . 

Last  Dollar . 

I>exington . 

Little  Ibick . 

Mollie  Gibson. . 
AIoon-Anchor.. . 

New  Haven . 

Old  Gold . 

Pharmacist.  ... 

Pinnacle . 

Portland . 

Vindicator  (^n.. 


Allis-Chalmers .. 

Preferred . . . 
Am.  Agr.  Chem . 

Preferred  . . . 
Am.  Sm.  A  Ref.. 
Preferred  . . . 

Col.  Fuel  A  I _ 

C-ol.AH.C.  AL. 
Crucible  Steel... 

Preferred  . . . 
General  Chem.. 

Preferred . . . 
Mong.  K.  Coal... 

I'referred. . . 
National  T.,ead.. . 

I'referred . . . 
Phila.  Nat.  Gas.. 

Preferred.. . 
Idttsbnrg  Coal. . 

Preferred  . . . 
Republic  I.  A  S.. 

Preferred . . . 
Sloss-Shef  S.  A  I. 

Preferred . . . 
tStandard  Oil. . . 
Tenn.  C.I.  A  R.R 
U.S.  Red.  A  Ref. 
U.S.SteelCoiy... 

Preferred .. . 
Va.-Car  Chem.. . 
Preferred  . . 


Wort. 


Total  sales,  128,200  shares. 


•Holiday. 


•Pittsburg  exchanges ;  all  others.  New  York.  Total  sales,  180,831. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS  (By  Telegraph) 


June  14 


Jnne  13 


June  14 


Jnne  13 


Company. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


14  .12  Jack  Pot . 

08#s  .08  Last  Dollar.... 

34  ;  MH  Mollie  Gibson. 

_ _  L .  Moon  Anchor. 

70  r.88  Old  Gold . 

88  I  .879^  Pharmacist _ 

_  _  Portland . 

08  i  .06%  Vindicator . 

28%  .2»H  Work . 

•Quotations  not  reported. 


Anaconda . 

Cripple  Ck  Con.. 

C.  X.  A  N . 

Doctor- Jack  Pot.. 

Klkton  Con . 

K1  Paso . 

Gold  Dollar  Con. 
Gold  Sovereign... 
Isabella . 


June  7 


Jnne  4  ^Jnne  8 


I  June  2  I  June  3 


Company. 


Golden  Anchor. . 

MacNamara . 

Mont.  Tonopah . . 
Stand’dCorUgCo 
Ton.  Belmont.... 
Ton.  Midway.... 
Ton.  Mg.  Co.. .  . 
Ton.  North  Star. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Total  sales.  104,186  shares. 
•Quotations  not  received. 


June  8  I  Tune  8  |  June  10  |  June  11  |  Jnne  13  |  Jnne  14 


Company 


Am.  Cement . 

Cambria  Iron. . . . 
CambTia  Steel  .. 
Int.  Smokel’s  Pd. 
Int  8m.  Pd.  Pfd. 
Lehigh  C.  A  N... 
•Mont.  Tonopah. 
Philadelphia — . 

Phila.  Pfd . 

•Tonopah . 

•Tonopah,  Belm. 
United  Gas  A  C’l. 
Westmoreland  C. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (By  Telegraph), 


June 


Name  of  Company. 


Gould  A  Curry. 


Hale  A  Norcross. 

Mexican . 

Ophir . 

Ovemum . 

Sierra  Nevada... 

Union  Con . 

Yellow  Jacket.... 


Total  sales  2.724. 


Company. 

tiune 

13.  ,  14. 

Belcher . 

.27 

.24 

Best  A  Belcher . 

1.20 

1.10 

Caledonia . 

.71 

71 

Challenge  Con. . . . : . 

.14 

.14 

Cholhur . 

.12 

.11 

ConAdance . 

.8* 

.86 

Con.  California  A  Virginia. . 

1.30 

1.26 

Crown  Point . 

.18 

.15 

■June  8 

June  8 

June  10 

•lane  11  :  Jnne  13 

June  14 

Hale. 

H. 

L. 

H.  L. 

H. 

L. 

«■ 

L.  H.  L. 

H. 

L. 

1 

.  '  1 

. 1 . 

..........1.... 

. 

.  ..  J...  . 

53 

88 

62% 

87 

54%  ‘  62% 
88%  j  87% 
M  _ 

.54% 

88% 

28% 

S3%  1  .53% 
88%  88% 
28%  30% 

53%  53%  53% 
80  88%  88% 
.  30  . 

si 

88% 

53% 

88% 

17,215 
18, .3881 
1,1.50 

i  4% 

!  35% 

.  ..1  3.5%  34% 

35  ■ 

. 1*"^ 

34%  1  34 

8% . 1 . 

.  4% . 

.  34%  1 . 

.  .  .  .  .  1 . 1 . 

4% 

34% 

. 

400 

%5 

444 

. 1 

_ 1 . 

'  24 

23% 

20% 

21^  21 

S92  1 . 

n 

21% 

2i% 

21 

21% 

21% 

83 

. 1 . 

20%  21  . 

21%  22  21% 
.  83% . 

21 

21% 

84% 

21% 

83% 

I,><4B 

13,4.'5 

804 

i: 

' 

■■ 

....  1.... 

..!.. 

. : . ! . 

By 

54% 

L  . 

S'> 

8 

6% 

i4%  i4%  .... 

54%  1  55  . 

. 1  8% . 

55 

. 

.. 

;...: 

. 

2i5 

801 

1,050 

3) 

3*^ 

. 

3) 

42% 

38 

41 

. !  40%  ■ . 

. '38%  ... 

43 

4,870 

300 

85 

1 

...  .  i . L  . . . 

85 

40 

. 

328  826 

. 1 _ 

. i;: 

. 

3 

34 

33%  .:... 

35 

34 

35% 

35H  35H  34H 

35 

5,786 

8% 

54% 

24 

100% 

8 

53% 

8%  8 
64%  .53% 
24%  .... 

1 

8% 

54% 

24% 

lOl 

8 

54 

100% 

8%  8%l  8%  8 

54%'  51%'  54%  63% 

26%  i  25  i  28%  i . 

101%  101  101%.... 

8% 

54% 

27 

101 

8% 

.54% 

12,270 

78,567 

l,>ICf. 

1,3.56 

THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL, 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.* 


LONDON. 


ibices. 


Quotations. 


Shares 

Issued. 


Par 

value. 


Name. 


Company. 


Sellers. 


(4  50'  American: 

Ig  00  Alaska-Treadwell 
lisioe  ’Anaconda . 

39  Camp  Bird . . 

1.5  a(t  Copiapo . 


Am. -Nettie,  Colo.... 
Catfaerine  Lead;Mo. 
Oentsal  Coal  &  C.... 
Central  C.  C.,  pf.. 
Ocntral  Lead,  Mo. . . 


♦De  Lamar  . 

Ea  Oro . 

Frontino  &  Olivia.... 

Le  Roi . 

Le  Roi  No.  2 . 

Montana . 

Palmarejo  &  Mexican. 
Standard . 


♦By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.* 


Stratton  Independence. 


St.-Iohn  del  Rey. . . 

Tomboy . 

,Ymir...-. . 

{  European : 

Linares . 

Mason  &  Barry . 

•Rio  Tinto . 

♦Rio  Tinto,  preferred  . . 

♦Tharsis . 

West  Australian : 

Associated . 

Cosmopolitan . 

Golden  Horseshoe . 

Great  Boulder . 

,Gt  BoulderPersever’ce 

Great  FinKall . 

jlvanhoe . 

'Kalimrli  . 

;Lake  View . 

Oroya-Brown  hill . 

I  Miscellaneous : 

♦Brilliant  Central . 

Briseis . 

♦Broken  Hill . 

Mt.  Lyell . 

■  Mt.Morgan . 

Waihi. . . 

;  Indian : 


♦By  our  Special  Correspondent.  All  mines  are  in  Utah.  Total  sales,  83.Sb2  shares. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Company 


Bid.  Asked. 


Asked. 


Company 


Champion  Reef. 


Mysore .  . . 

NundydrooK . 

OoreKum . 

OoreKum,  pfd . 

‘  South  African 

Anirelo . 

Bonanza . 


Lake  Sup.  A  Pitts  Dev 
Pitta.  &  Duluth  Dev. . 

Shakespeare . 

Dnited  Mexican . 

Wolverine  A  Arizona. 
Yaqui . 


Calumet  A  Arizona . 

Calumet  A  Bisbee . 

Calumet  A  Cochise . 

Calumet  A  Pittsburt;. . . 
Himtins  Development.. 
Junction  Development 


British  South  Africa. 


Cape  Copper. 


Cape  Copper,  pfd . . . 
City  A  Suburban  . . . 
.Consol.  Gold-Relds 

Crown  Reef . 

De  Beers,  preferred 
De  Beers,  deferred. 

East  Hand . 

Ferreira . 

Geldenhuis . 

Geduld . 

Henry  Nourse . 

Jubilee . 

Jumpers . 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Meyer  A  Chariton. 
Modderfontein  . . . 

Nsmaqna . 

New  Ja«ersfontein 
New  Primrose.... 

Band . 

Robinson . 

Robinson  Deep... 
Rose  Deep  . 


K— Gold.  1— Lead.  s— Silver. 


MEXICO. 


Prices,  Mex. 


Prices,  Mex. 


Shares 

Issued 


Shares 

Issued, 


Salisbury 


Company. 


Company. 


Viliatje. 


Wemmer 


Trompillo . 

San  Rafael  y  An., 

aviada . 

Soledad,  aviada . 

Sorpresa,  aviada _ 

Mexico: 

Alacran . 

Aldebarren . 

Buen  Despacho . 

Dos  Estrellas . 

La  Esperanza  (M 

Oro.) . 

La  Beformia,  avia- 

dores . 

Santa  Ana,  Esper¬ 
anza . 

Mlchoacan: 

Luz  de  Borda,  avi- 

adora . 

Luz  de  ^rda,  avi- 

ado . 

Santiago  y  An.,  Tlal.. 
Nuevo  I/eou; 

La  Fraternal . 

Norias  de  Bajan . 

Sau  IfUla  Potosl: 
Concepcion  y  An. .... 
Ea  Barreno,  aviadora. 
Sta.  Maria  de  la  Paz.. 
San  Diegoy  Annexas. . 
Zacatecas: 

Asturiana  y  An . 

Candelaria  y  Pinos.. 

Esperanza  y  An . 

Lourdes . 

Luz  de  Minillas,  pa- 

gadoras . 

Nueva  Quebradilla, 

aviadoras . 

Nueva  Quebradilla, 

aviadas . 

San  Carlos  y  Annexas 
Sta.  Maria  de  Gaud. . 
Miscellaneous: 

I  Bartolomede  Medina 
Naica  (Chihuahua.).. 

I  Natividad  (Oaxaca) 

aviadora . 

>  San  Francisoo  Hac... 
Union  Hacienda. . 


Ouranaro:  ' 

Ca.  Min.  de  Pennies. .  I 
San  Andres  de  la 
Sierra . j 

Guanajuato:  I 

.Angustias,  Pozos. ... 
Cinco  Senores  y  An., 

aviadoras . 

Cinco  Senores  y  An., 

aviada . 

Providencia,SanJuan 


•Ex-dividend, 


LONDON  (By  Cable.)* 


de  la  Luz . 

Queensland  y  Aus¬ 
tralia  . 

Guerrero: 

Delflna,  1st  serie . 

Delftna,  2nd  serie. . , . 
Ghuduno  y  Anexas... 

Hldalgro: 

Vmistad  y  Ck>ncordia 

Carmen,  aviada . 

Guadalupe  Fresnillo 

MUl . 

Guadalupe  Fremillo 

Mine . 

La  Reina  y  An.,  avia¬ 
dora . 

Luz  de  Maravilliw, 

aviadss . 

Maravillasy  An.,  avi- : 

ador . 

Maravillas  el  Lobo  . . 
Palma  y  An.,  avi- 

ador . 

Refugio,  aviada. . 

Santa  Anay  An.,  avia¬ 
dora . 

Santa  Anay  An.,  avi¬ 
ada . 

Sta.  Gertrudis  y  An., 

aviadas . 

Sta.  Gertrudis  y  An., 

aviadora. . 

Santo  Tomas  Apostol 

aviadoras . 

San  Felipe  de  Jesus, 

aviadora . 

San  Felipe  de  Jesus, 

aviada . . 

San  Rafael  y  An., 


♦Furnished  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A  Co.,  15  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


PARIS. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Par 

value. 


Company. 


Location. 


ICloeiug. 


Opening. 


Anzin,  Coal . 

. jBoleo,  c . 

. Champ  d’Or,  g . 

26iConmcre8,  (joal . 

Fraser  River,  g . 

2S  iHuanchaca,  s . 

63  Laurium,  z.  1 . 

66  Malfldano,  z . 

Metaux,  Cie.  Fran.  de. 
95  Mokta  el-Hadid,  i.  L.. 

1S,000  Nickel,  n....... . 

Penarroya,  Coal . 

1,000  Vielle  Montague  z . 


France  . 

Lower  Cal . 

S.  Africa . 

France . .  . . 

Brit.  Col . 

Bolivia . 

Greece . 

Italy . 

France  . 

Algeria . 

N.  Caledonia. 

Spain . 

Belgium . 


8,000; 

28,800 

5,100! 

3,000 

1,200 


c — Copper,  g— Gold,  i— Iron.  1— Lead,  n— Nickel,  o— Oil.  s— (Silver,  z— Zinc. 


Name. 

Par 

Val. 

Columbia  Lead.Mo. 

Con.  &>al.  Ill . 

Doe  Run  Lead  Mo. 
Granite  bimet.  Mt.. 

!  St.  Joe  Lead.  Mo.... 

no 

U)0 

100 

10 

10 

Company 

Par 

Val 

High 

Low 

Sales. 

Name  of 
Company 

Val!  High 

Low 

Sales. 

Ajax . 

10 

.09 

.0!) 

800 

May  Day . 

.02)6 

.02)6 

9,8)0 

Butler  Liberal. 

1 

.131* 

.12^ 

5,500 

Martha  Wash. . 

....!  % 

56 

12,000 

1 

.06 

.06 

300 

N.  Y.  Bonanza 

l'  .0436 

.03 

6,500 

Century . 

1 

.^2H 

.'/IH 

300 

Sacramento. .. . 

5  .14 

1236 

3,600 

Con.  Mercur... 

1  S 

.2tH 

.24 

4,300 

Silver  King. .. . 

20  61.00 

51  60 

100 

Daly  Judge.... 

'  20 

4.25 

4.10 

300 

Star  Cob . 

1  A2H 

.1136 

9,100 

Daly  West . 

1 

24.00 

23.50 

642 

Tetro . 

1  .3434 

.32 

11,200 

Grand  Central. 

1 

4.80 

4.60 

1,520 

Uncle  Sam, Con 

1  .50 

.50 

7,200 

La  Rene . 

.06 

.05 

2,600 

Utah . 

100 

Little  Chief. . . . 

1  i 

.02 

.0136 

3,000 

Victor  Con  .... 

1  1  .0156 

.OlSi, 

3,000 

L.  Mammotli.. 

1 

.19 

,18 

700 

Yankee  Con  . . . 

i  1  .34 

.32  1 

900 

ii  . i . ' . 

Latest  dividend.  | 

Amt.  1 

Date.  1 

S.  ( 

1 

6  ! 

Apr., 

1904 

2 

0 

May, 

1904 

9 

May, 

1804 

e  10  1 

May, 

1903 

1 

6  1 

May, 

1904 

»  1 

Jan., 

1904 

3 

0 

July, 

1901 

5 

0  ! 

Nov., 

1809 

I 

0  1 

June, 

1904 

6  ! 

April, 

1899 

rte. 

April, 

1903 

2)» 

Sept., 

1803 

6 

Dec., 

1903 

6 

Dec., 

19a3 

1 

0 

June, 

1902 

1 

0 

Mar., 

1902 

5 

0 

Apr., 

1904 

7 

0 

May, 

1904 

37 

6 

May, 

1904 

2 

6 

May, 

1904 

7 

0 

May, 

1904 

2 

0 

Jan., 

1904 

1 

0 

Apr., 

1904 

6 

0 

Apr., 

1904 

1 

0 

June, 

1901 

1 

.3 

May, 

1904 

7 

0 

Apr., 

1904 

7 

6 

Apr., 

1904 

2 

6 

Apr., 

1904 

rts. 

Aug., 

1902 

3 

0 

June, 

1904 

2 

0 

June, 

1904 

i 

’6 

May, 

1904 

1 

3 

June, 

1904 

3 

May. 

1904 

4 

6 

June, 

1904 

1 

3 

May, 

1904 

5 

6 

Mar., 

1904 

1 

8 

Mar., 

1904 

1 

3 

Apr., 

1904 

1 

3 

Apr., 

1904 

4 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

10 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

rts. 

May, 

1899 

2 

6 

July, 

1904 

2 

6 

July, 

1904 

8 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

is 

"o 

Apr., 

10 

0 

Jan.. 

1904 

15 

0 

Jan., 

1904 

5 

0 

AUg., 

1903 

3 

0 

May, 

1904 

6 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

rts. 

Mar., 

1902 

10 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

5 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

2 

6 

May, 

1904 

2 

0 

Feb., 

1904 

3 

6 

Feb., 

1904 

6 

0 

Jan., 

1904 

rts. 

Apr., 

1902 

3 

0 

Dec., 

1903 

10 

0 

June, 

1904 

3 

0 

Mar., 

1804 

4 

0 

Aug., 

1902 

5 

6 

Feb., 

1904 

3 

0 

Jan., 

1904 

2 

6 

Feb., 

1904 

2 

0 

June. 

1804  i 

3 

0 

Feb., 

1804  1 

12 

6 

June, 

1904  1 

Company. 

June 

8 

June  15  1 

1 

Company. 

June  8 

June  15 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

.Anaconda . 

3 

12 

8 

3 

15 

0 

Ea  Oro . 

1 

3 

1)6 

1 

3 

1)6 

British  So.  Africa. 

2 

1 

3 

3 

16 

3 

Modderfontein.... 

9 

6 

3 

7 

18 

9 

Camp  Bird . 

1 

7 

9 

1 

7 

6 

Rand  Mines . 

10 

11 

3 

10 

10 

9 

Con.  Gold  Fields. 

6 

15 

0 

6 

11 

3 

Rio  Tinto . 

51 

7 

6 

51 

13 

9 

De  Beers.  ..* . 

19 

7 

6 

19 

5 

0 

Simmer  A  Jack... 

1 

15 

0 

1 

13 

9 

Ekist  Hand . 

8 

0 

7)6 

7 

15 

Tomboy . 

1 

4 

9 

1 

5 

0 

Company. 

Par 

val 

Prices. 

High.  1  Low. 

Company. 

Pari 
val  1 

$1 

t1  ^ 

Cariboo-Mckin . 

1 

Payne,  s.  1 . 

ij 

Oariboo-  Hydr . 

1 

R:tobler  Carib . 

1 

Center  Star,  g.  s . 

1 

.28  .25 

St.  Eugene,  g.  s . 

1 

War  Ekigle  Con . 

1 

iWhite  Bear . 

r 

